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TO THE READER. 


Mr. Fox was for some years engaged in an historical 
Work, which he did not live to complete. The curiosity 
excited by the knowledge that he was so employed, 
would be sufficient to justify the publication of any Frag- 
ment of his labours, even if it had been found in a more 
unfinished state than the Chapters which compose the 
body of this volume. It is, therefore, conceived, that 
although the work is incomplete, any apology would be 
misplaced, and that in fact, I only fulfil the wishes of 
the public, in laying before them all that can now be 
obtained of a history so earnestly expected from the pen 
of Mr. Fox. 

An explanation, however, of the circumstances at- 
tending a posthumous publication, if not necessary for' 
the satisfaction of the reader, is due to the memory and 
reputation of the author himself. Solbe notion of what 
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he projected, seems requisite towards forming an esti- 
mate of what he performed ; and in this instance, the 
rumours formerly circulated concerning the nature of 
his undertaking, and the materials which he had col- 
lected, render indispensable, a short statement of his 
intentions, and of the manner in which he prosecuted 
his researches. It will be yet more necessary to explain 
the state in which the manuscript was found, and the 
course which has been pursued in printing a work, 
respecting which no positive injunctions were ever 
received from the author. 

The precise period at which Mr. Fox first formed 
the design of writing a history, cannot be ascertained. 
In the year 1 797, he announced publickly his intention 
of devoting “ a greater* portion of his time to his pri- 
“ vate pursuits He was even on the point of relin- 
quishing his seat in Parliament, and retiring altogether 
from publick life ; a plan which he had formed many 
years before, and to the execution of which he always 
looked forward with the greatest delight. The remon- 
strances, however, of those friends, for whose judgment 
he had the greatest deference, ultimately prevailed. Pie 
consequently confined his scheme of retreat to a more 
uninterrupted residence in the country, than he had 
hitherto permitted himself to enjoy. During his retire- 
ment, that love of literature, and fondness for poetry, 

* Vide Parli.imentary Debates, May 26, 1797. 
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which neither pleasure nor business had ever extin- 
guished, revived with an ardour, such as few in the 
eagerness of youth, or in pursuit of fame or advantage, 
are capable of feeling. For some time, however, his 
studies were not directed to any particular object. Such 
was the happy disposition of his mind, that, his own re- 
flections, whether supplied by conversation, desultory 
reading, or the common occurrences of a life i^ the 
country, were always sufficient to call forth the vigour 
and exertion of his faculties. Intercourse with the 
world had so little deadened in him the sense of the 
simplest enjoyments, that even in the hours of apparent 
leisure and inactivity, he retained that keen relish of 
existence, which, after the first impressions of life, is so 
rarely excited but by great interests and strong passions. 
Hence it was, that in the interval between his active 
attendance in Parliament, and the undertaking of his 
History, he never felt the tedium of a vacant day. A 
verse in Cowper, which he frequently repeated. 

How various his employments whom the world 

Calls idle! 

was an accurate description of the life he was then lead- 
ing ; and I am persuaded, that if he had consulted his 
own gratifications only, it would have continued to be 
so. The circumstances which led him once more to 
take an active part in publick discussions, are foreign to 
the purposes of this Preface. It is sufficient to remark, 
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that they could not be foreseen, and that his notion of 
engaging in some literary undertaking was adopted 
during his retirement, and with the prospect^of long and 
uninterrupted leisure before him. When he had deter- 
mined upon employing some part of it in writing, he 
was, no doubt, actuated by a variety of considerations, 
in the choice of the task he should undertake. His phi- 
losophy had never rendered him insensible to the gra- 
tification which the hope of posthumous fame so often 
produces in great minds ; and, though criticism might 
be more congenial to the habits and amusements of his 
retreat, an historical work seemed more of a piece with 
the tenbur of his former life, and might prove of greater 
benefit to the publick, and to posterity. These motives, 
together with liis intimate knowledge of the English 
Constitution, naturally led him to prefer the history of 
his own country, and to select a period favourable to the 
illustration of the great general principles of freedom, 
on which it is founded ; for his attachment to those prin- 
ciples, the result of practical observation, as well as 
philosophical reflection, far from having abated, had ac- 
quired new force and fresh vigour in his retirement. 

With these views, it was almost impossible that he 
should not fix on the Revolution of 1688 . The event 
was cheering and animating. It was the most signal 
triumph of that cause to which his publick life had been 
devoted J and in a review of its progress, he could not 
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fail to recognize those principles which had regulated 
his own political conduct. But the choice of that period 
was recommended by yet higher considerations ; the 
desire of rescuing from misrepresentation, the most 
glorious transaction of our history ; the opportunity of 
instructing his countrymen in the real nature of their 
Constitution ; and the hope of impressing on mankind 
those lessons applicable to all times, which are to be 
drawn from that memorable occurrence. 

The manner in which the most popular historians, 
and other writers of eminence, had treated the subject, 
was likely to stimulate him more strongly to such an 
undertaking. It could not escape the observation of 
Mr. Fox, that some, from the bias of their individual 
opinions, had given a false colour to the whole trans- 
action ; that others had wilfully distorted the facts to 
serve some temporary purpose ; and that Bolingbroke, 
in particular, had confounded the distinct and even op- 
posite views of the two leading parties, who, though 
they concurred in the measure, retained even in their 
union, all their respective tenets and fundamental dis- 
tinctions. 

According to his first crude conceptions of the work, 
it would, as far as I recollect, have begun at the Revo- 
lution; but he altered his mind, after a careful perusal 
of the latter part of Hume’s history. An apprehen- 
sion of the false impressions which that great historian s 
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partiality, might have left on the mind of his readers, 
induced him to go back to the accession of King James 
the Second, and even to prefix an Introductory Chapter, 
on the character and leading events of the times im- 
mediately preceding. 

From the moment his labour commenced, he gene- 
rally ^poke of his plan as extending no further than the 
settlement at the Revolution. His friends, however, 
were not without hopes, that the habit of composition 
might engage him more deeply in literary undertakings, 
or that the different views which the course of his en- 
quiries would open, might ultimately allure him on 
further in the history of his country. Some casual ex- 
pressions, both in conversation and correspondence, 
seemed to imply that the possibility of such a result was 
not entirely out of his own contemplation. He acknow- 
ledged that some papers which I had the good fortune 
to procure in Spain, “ though they did not relate to his 
“ period exactly, might be very useful to him, and at all 
“events entertaining; nay, possibly, that they might 
“ make him go on further than he intended.”* — As his 
work advanced, his allusions to various literary pro- 
jects, such as an edition of Dryden, a Defence of Racine 
and the French Stage, Essay on the Beauties of Fluripi- 
des, &c. kc. became more frequent, and were more 
confidently expressed. In a letter written to me in 


* MS, Correspondence. 
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1803, after observing, that a modern writer did not 
sufficiently admire Racine, he adds — “ It puts me 
“ quite in a passion. Je veux contre eux fair e un jour 
“ un gros livre, as Voltaire says. Even Dryden, who 
“ speaks with proper respect of Corneille, vilipends"^' 
“ Racine. If ever I publish my edition of his works, I 
“ will give it him for it, you may depend. Oh h(jw I 
“ wish that I could make up my mind to think it right, 
“ to devote all the remaining part of my life to such 
“ subjects, and such only! Indeed I rather think I 
“ shall ; and yet, if there were a chance of re-establish- 
“ ing a strong Whig party, (however composed,) 

‘‘ Non adeo lias exosa manus victoria fugit 
“ Ut tanta quicquam pro spe tentare recusem/* 

Even while his undertaking was yet fresh, in tlic 
course of an enquiry into some matters relating to the 
trial of Somerset, in King James the First’s reign, he 
says to his correspondent, “ But what is all this, you will 
“ say, to my history ? Certainly notliing ; butonehisto- 
“ rical enquiry leads to another ; and I recollect that the 
“ impression upon my mind was, that there was more 
“ reason than is generally allowed, for suspecting 
“ that Prince Henry was poisoned by Somerset, and 
“ that the King knew of it after the fact. This is not, 
to be sure, to my present purpose ; but I have thought 

* Mr. Fox often used tliis word in ridicule of pedantic exjvcssions. 
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“ of prefixing to my work, if it ever should be finished, 
“ a disquisition upon Hume’s History of the Stewarts, 
“ and in no part of it would his partiality appear stron- 
“ ger, than in James the First.”* 

About the same time, he talked of writing, either in 
the form of a dedication, or dialogue, a treatise on the 
three arts of Poetry, History, and Oratory ; which, to 
my surprize, he classed in the order I have related. 
The plan of such a work seemed, in a great measure, 
to be digested in his head, and from the sketch he 
drew of his design to me, it would, if completed, 
have been an invaluable monument of the great origi- 
nality of thought, and singular philosophical acuteness, 
with which he was accustomed to treat of such sub- 
jects in his most careless conversations. But though 
a variety of literary projects might occasionally come 
across him, he was very cautious of promising too much ; 
for he was aware, that whatever he undertook, his 
progress in it would necessarily be extremely slow. 
He could not but foresee, that as new events arose, his 
friends would urge him to return to politicks; and 
though his own inclinations might enable him to resist 
their entreaties, the very discussion on the propriety of 
yielding, would produce an attention to the state of 
publick affairs, and divert him in some degree from the 
pursuit in which he was engaged. But it was yet 

* MS Correspondence to Lord Lauderdale. 
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more difficult to fortify himself against the seductions of 
his own inclination, which was continually drawing 
him off" from his historical researches, to critical enqui- 
ries, to the study of the classicks, and to works of imagi- 
nation and poetry. Abundant proof exists of the effect 
of these interruptions, both on his labours and on his 
mind. His letters are filled with complaints, of such as 
arose from politicks, while he speaks with delight and 
complacency of whole days devoted to Euripides and 

The scale which his various pursuits occupied in his 
estimation, is very naturally described in several of his 
letters. And as it is not entirely foreign to the purpose 
of this Preface, my readers may not be displeased with 
the insertion of one, as a specimen of his familiar cor- 
respondence. 

“ Dear Grey, 

“ In defence of my opinion about the nightingales, I 
“ find Chaucer, who of all poets seems to have been the 
“ fondest of the singing of birds, calls it a merry noX.Q\ 
“ and though Theocritus mentions nightingales six or 
“ seven times, he never mentions their note as plain- 
“ tive or melancholy. It is true, he does .not call it 
“ any where merry, as Chaucer does ; but by mention- 
“ ing it with the song of the blackbird, and as answer- 
“ ing it, beseems to imply, that it was a chearful. note. 

b 
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“ Sophocles IS against us ; but even he says, lamenting 
‘ ‘ Ihjs^ and the comparison of her to Electra, is rather as 
“ to perseverance day and night, than as to sorrow. At 
“ all events, a tragick poet is not half so good authority 
“ in this question, as Theocritus and Chaucer. I can- 
“ not light upon the passage in the Odyssey, where 

Penelope’s restlessness is compared to the nightingale; 
“ but I am sure that it is only as to restlessness and 
“ watchfulness, that he makes the comparison. If you 
“ will read the last twelve books of the Odyssey, you will 
“ certainly find it, and I am sure you will be paid for your 
“ hunt, whether you find it or not. The passage in 
“ Chaucer is in the Flower and Leaf, p. 99 . The one 
“ I particula''ly allude to in Theocritus, is in his Epi- 
“ grams, I think in the fourth. Dryden has transferred 
“ the word merry to the goldfinch, in the Flower and 
“ the Leaf; in deference, may be, to the vulgar error; 
“ but pray read his description of the nightingale there: 
“ It is quite delightful. I am afraid I like these re- 
“ searches as much better than those that relate to 
“ Shaftesbury, Sunderland, &c. as I do those better 
“ than attending the House of Commons. 

“ Your’s, affectionately, 

“C.J. FOX.” 

The fact is, he struggled so little against such incli- 
nations, that when pressed to sacrifice his Greek studies 
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for a time, he answers, “ I- have no thoughts nf throw- 
“ ing away my Greek books, and would give up the 
“ whole plan if I thought it incompatible with my 
“ giving a little time to them.”* 

But it was not merely the interference of other occu- 
pations, whether of business or amusement, that im- 
peded the progress of his work. 

He knew by experience, that he was as slow in com- 
position, as he was rapid in publick speaking. He had 
employed many days in writing his Letter to the Electors 
of Westminster, in 1793 ; and even the publication of 
his Speecht on the late Duke of Bedford, (the only in- 
stance in which he ever revised what he had delivered 
in publick,) occupied a greater portion of his time than 
could be easily imagined, by those who were unacquainted 
with his scrupulous attention to all the niceties of 
language. In addition to these circumstances he soon 

* MS. Correspondence. 

+ Having mentioned these works, I take this opportunity of adding, 
that, with the exception of ihc 14th, 16th, and perhaps a few otiicr num- 
bers of a peiiodical publication in 1 779, called the Englishman, and an 
Epitaph on the late Bishop of Downe, they arc tlie only piece.s of prose he 
ever printed ; unless indeed, one were to rccEon his Advertisements to 
Electors, and the Parliamentai y Papers which he may liave drawn up. 

There are several specimens of his composition inverse, in different lan- 
guages : but the Lines on Mrs. Crewe, and those to Mrs. Fox, on his birth- 
day, are, as far as I recollect, all that have been printed. An Ode to Poverty, 
and an Epigram upon Gibbon, tliough very generally attributed to him, 
are certainly not his compositions. 
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perceived that his scrupulous exactness, with respect to 
all the circumstances of any fact which he was obliged 
either to relate or advert to, would retard him by the 
multiplicity and minuteness of the researches it would 
occasion. — “ History goes on, (he remarked,) but it goes 
“ on very slowly. The fact is, I am a very slow writer, 
“ but I promise I will persevere. I believe I am too 
“scrupulous both about language and facts; though 
“ with respect to the latter, it is hardly possible. It is 
“ astonishing how many facts one finds related, for 
“ which there is no authority whatever. Tradition, 
“ you will say, does in some cases, but it will not apply 
“ toothers.”* 

Even while he was employed in the Introduction, in 
which “ as it was rather a discussion alluding to known 
“ facts, than a minute enquiry into disputed points,” '' 
he acknowledged that “ it was not so important to be 
“ exact to a nicety;” he nevertheless found some diffi- 
culty in tracing the information of historians to their 
original sources. Upon this, as upon all other occasions, 
where he stood in need of active assistance, he had re- 
course to the advice and friendship of Lord Lauderdale; 
and the following letter was the first step he took in 
those researches, which, after a long series of enquiries, 
enabled him both to ascertain the nature, and the fate 
of the Scotch College Manuscripts, and to procure a 

* MS. Correspondence. 
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valuable collection of papers from the Depot of Foreign 
Affairs at Paris. 

To the Earl ^Lauderdale.* 

“ Dear Lauderdale, 

“ I am seriously thinking of becoming*an historian, 
“ and have indeed begun; but my progress hitherto is 
“ so little, that it is not worth mentioning, except upon 
“ the principle of dimidium qui cepit. As to what people 
“ may expect, I know not. If much, they will be dis- 
“ appointed ; but I certainly do not intend to decline 
“ the labour of any search, which I am able to make, 
“ and much less to refuse any assistance I can liave in 
“ such research. I hope, therefore, you will not be 
“ satisfied with merely recommending to me to make 
“ use of assistance, but give me some hint of what na- 
“ ture, and from whom I may get it. To enable you to 
“ do this better, it is necessary to inform you, that the 
“ death of Charles the Second is the period from which 
“ I commence my history; though in my Introduction, 
“ I take a pretty full review of his^ reign, and conse- 
“ cjuently, should be glad enough to get new lights with 
regard to it. Even this Introductory Cliapter, how- 
“ ever, is not yet finished. Next, it is fit you should 
“ know, that so far from having as yet examined, or even 
“ looked into any manuscript papers, or other documents 

* This letter was written in the beginning of the year ISOO. 
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“ not generally known, I do not even know where any 
“ such exist, and, therefore, any information on that 
“ head will be very welcome. I find one of my greatest 
“ difficulties to be, how to discover the authorities upon 
“ which historians advance their facts, for they very 
“ often do not refer to them. Hitherto, where I am 
“ only taking a cursory review, this is of no great im- 
“ portance. But in regard to the Popish and Rye-house 
“ plots particularly, I find both Rapin and Hume ad- 
“ vancing so many facts, for which I cannot guess their 
“ authorities, that if I were to give a regular history of 
“ these transactions, I should be much puzzled. Now, 
“ when I am under difficulties of this sort, can you 
“ either direct me to whom I can apply for a solution 
“ of them ? or if I send queries to you, can you give 
“ me answers to them ?” 

With both the above requests Lord Lauderdale com- 
plied ; and by his own diligence, and the assistance of Mr. 
Laing, was enabled to transmit to Mr. Fox much useful 

information. In a very short time afterwards that 

0 

Gentleman published his History of Scotland, a work 
which Mr. Fox emphatically termed “ a treasure,” and 
which so animated his labours, by opening new sources 
of information, and new views of transactions, that at 
no period was he so ardent in the prosecution of his 
plan, as ‘when fresh from the perusal of that valuable 
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performance. The advantages he derived from it he 
frequently declared to be incalculable ; and it certainly 
was not among the least, that it afforded him an oppor- 
tunity of cultivating the friendship of the Author, and 
consulting him on many points connected with his own 
undertaking. As the early part of his correspondence 
is of a general nature, I subjoin his first 'letter, and an 
extract from the second. 

To Malcolm Laing, Esq. 

“ Sir, 

“ I ought long since to have acknowledged the re- 
“ ceipt of your History of Scotland, and tojiave re- 
“ turned you my thanks for your early communication 
“ to me of that excellent work. It has given me the 
“ greatest satisfaction; and there are several points re- 
“ lating to English history in it, which you appear to me 
“ to have cleared up much more than any other of tliose 
“ historians who liave professedly treated of them. 

“ What you say in answer to Hume, upon the sub- 
“Ject of Glamorgan’s powers, is quite conclusive; but 
“ I rather regret tliat you have 'not taken notice of 
“ that part of his argument which is built upon what 
“ lie calls Glamorgan’s defeazance, and which is the 
“ most plausible part of it. 

“ In Charles the Second’s reign, I observe that you 
do not mention the atrocious case of Wicr, which 
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“ Hume details ; but that which you say of Laurie of 
“ Blackwood is very like what he relates of Wier. 
“ Would it be too much trouble to ask of you to let me 
“ know whether Hume’s statement of Wier is a correct 
“ one? 

“ I had detected the trick of Hume’s theatrical and 
“ false representation of Charles the First hearing the 
“ noise of his scaffold, but did not know that he had had 
“ Herbert’s authentick account so lately under his eye. 
“ In general, I think you treat him (Hume) too tenderly. 
“ He was an excellent man, and of great powers of 
“ mind, but his partiality to kings and princes is into- 
“ lerable. Nay, it is, in my opinion, quite ridiculous, 
“ and is more like the foolish admiration which women 
“ and children sometimes have for kings, than the 
“ opinion, right or wrong, of a philosopher. 

“ I wanted no conviction on the point of Ossian; 
“ but if I had, you afford abundance. 

“ Whether your book, coming out at a period when 
‘ ‘ the principles upon it which appears to be written are 
“ becoming so unfashionable, will be a popular one or 
“ not, I know not ; but to all who wish to have a true 
“ knowledge of the history of your country, it is a most 
“ valuable acquisition, and will serve to counteract 
“ the mischief which Hume, Dalrymple, Maepherson, 
“ Somervile, and others of your countrymen have 
“ done. You will easily believe that I do not class 
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“ Hume with the others, except as to the bad tendency 
“ of their representations. 

“ I shall desire my friend, Lord Lauderdale, to 
“ transmit this to you. 

“ I am, with great regard, 

“ Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

St.Anne»mu, O I FOY ” 

Sept. 24 , 1800 . J' ' 

Extract from a Second Letter to Mr. Laing. 

“ Many thanks to you, my dear Sir, for yours of the 
“ 10th. I have found the place in Ralph, and a great 
“ deal more important matter relative to the transac- 
“ tions of those times, which is but slightly touched by 
“ other historians. I am every day more and more sur- 
“ prized, that Ralph should have had so much less re- 
“ putation as an historian than he seems to deserve. 

“ I will trouble you freely when I shall have far- 
“ ther questions to ask; but I should take it very ill 
“ if you were so to confine your answer to mere matter 
“ of reference, as not to give me your opinion, when 
“ you form any, upon the points in question.” 

A correspondence ensued, from which - it appears 
that he took indefatigable pains to investigate the autho- 
rity for every assertion in the writers he consulted, 
and to correct the slightest variation in their accounts, 
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though* apparently of little importance. Before he 
drew any inference whatever, the weight of evidence 
was so carefully balanced in his mind, that the authority 
for each particular circumstance was separately exa- 
mined, and distinctly ascertained. Indeed the necessity 
and even use of such extreme circumspection, such 
scrupulous sifting of his most minute materials, might 
at first sight appear questionable. But many parts of 
the work are sufficient to prove that such labours were 
far from being fruitless. An instance is easily selected. 
His enquiries concerning the seizure and execution of 
the Earl of Argyle, are contained in the correspondence 
witli Mr. Laing, and they are of the nature I have de- 
s'cribed; but on reading his narrative of those events, the 
advantages he derived from the circumstantial minute- 
ness of his materials, will not be found less striking, 
than his diligence in procuring and analyzing them. 

One of the earliest and greatest difficulties that he 
encountered in the course of his labours, arose from 
the manner in which Mr. Macpherson and Sir J. Dal- 
rymple had explained and conducted their respective 
publications, and* which he always considered as un- 
satisfactory. His complaints of both these authors 
were frequent ; and the more he examined and studied 
their books, the more he perceived the necessity of 
making some further researches. He was anxious, if 
possible, to consult the original documents from which 
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their extracts were made; and he was at first apprehen- 
sive, that nothing short of an examination of all the 
manuscripts of the Scotch College at Paris, could enable 
him to determine the degree of credit due to the extracts 
of Macpherson. But he must very soon have despaired 
of obtaining that satisfaction, for he had strong reasons 
to suspect, even before his journey to Paris in 1802, 
that the most valuable part, if not the whole of them, 
had been destroyed. Three important points, however, 
might yet be ascertained: — 1st, Of what the manu- 
scripts, so long preserved in the Scotch College at Paris, 
actually consisted; — 2ndly, To what part of them either 
Carte or Macpherson had access; — .8dly, Whether any 
portion, copies, or fragments, of the papers were still in 
existence. The result of his enquiries will be best 
given in his own words, though upon the first point 
he had ascertained * something more than appears from 
the following extract of his letter to Mr. Laing. 


* Among Mr. Fox’s papers was found a list of “ the works which were 
“ placed in the Scotch College at Paris, soon after the deatli of James the 
“ Second, and were there at the time of the French Revolution.” It is 
as follows : 


Four volumes folio, six 
volumes quarto, 


Two thin quarto volumes, 


^Memoirs in James tine Second’s own hand- 
writing, beginning from the time that he was 
(^sixteen years of age. 

i Containing letters from Charles the Second's mi- 
nisters to James the Second (then Duke of York,) 
(.when he was at Brussels and in Scotland, MS. 


Two thin quarto volumes, 


Containing letters from Charles the Second to 
his brother, James Duke of York, MS. 
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“ With respect to Carte’s extract, I have no doubt 
“ but it is faithfully copied; but on this extract it is 
“ necessary to make an observation, which applies to 
“ all the rest, both of Carte’s and Macpherson’s, and 
“ which leads to the detection of an imposture of ihe 
“ latter, as impudent as Ossian itself. The extracts 
“ are evidently made, not from a journal, but from a 
“ narrative; and I liave now ascertained beyond all doubt 
“ that there were in the Scotch College two distinct 
“ manuscripts, one in James’s own hand, consisting of 
“ papers of different sizes bound up together, the other 
“ a sort of historical narrative, compiled from the 
“ former. The narrative was said to have been revised 
“ and corrected, as to style, by Drydcn* the poet, 

(meaning probably Charles Dryden, the great poet’s 
“ son,] and it was not known in the College whether it 
“ was drawn up in James’s life, or by the direction of 
“ his son, the Pretender. I doubt whether Carte ever 
“ saw the original journal ; but I learn, from undoubted 
“authority, that Macpherson never did; and yet to 
“ read his Preface, page 6 and 7, (which pray advert to,) 
“ one would have, supposed, not only that he had in- 
“ spectcd it accurately, but that all his extracts at least, 

It is ihe opinion of the present possessor of the narrative, that it was 
compiled from tlie original documents by Thomas Innes, one of the Su|)e- 
liors of the College, and author of a work entitled, A Critical Essajr on the 
ancient Inhabitants 0/ Scotland 
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** if not Carte’s also, were taken from it. Macpherson’s 
“impudence in attempting sucli an imposition, at a 
“ time when almost any man could have detected him, 
“ would have been in another man, incredible, if the 
“ internal evidence of the extracts themselves against 
“ him were not corroborated by the testimony of the 
“ principal persons of the College. And this leads me 
“ to a point of more importance to me. Principal 
“ Gordon thought, when I saw him at Paris, in OctobeY 
“ 1 802, that all the papers were lost. I now hear from 
“ a well-informed person, that the most material, viz. 
“ those written in James’s own hand-writing, were in- 
“ deed lost, and in the way mentioned by Gordon, but 
“ that the Narrative, from which only Maepherson made 
“ his extracts, is still existing, and that Mr. Alexander 
“ Cameron, Blackfriars Wynd, Edinburgh, either has 
“ it himself, or knows where it is to be found.” 

The above information was correct. Tlieie is strong 
presumptive evidence, that the Manuscripts of King 
James the Second were destroyed; but the Narrative, 
as described, was then, and is now, in the hands of Dr. 
Cameron, Roman Catholick Bishop* in Edinburgh. It 
could not be in the possession of a person who is better 
qualified to judge of its merits, and on whose fidelity, 
should he be induced to print it, the publick might . 
more implicitly rely. I am indebted to I is ac curacy 
and .friendship,, for some additional information lespect- 
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ing the manner in which the Manuscripts of the Scotch 
College were lost. As the facts are in themselves cu- 
rious, I lay before the reader his succinct and inter- 
esting relation of them, contained in a letter to me, 
dated Edinburgh, March 2, 1808. 

w 

“ Before Lord Gower, the British Embassador, left 
“ Paris, in the beginning of the French Revolution, he 
“ wrote to Principal Gordon, and offered to take charge 
“ of those valuable papers, (King James’s Manuscripts, 
“ &c.) and deposit them in some place of safety in 
“ Britain. I know not what answer was returned, but 
“ nothing was done. Not long thereafter, the Principal 
“ came to England, and the care of every thing in the 
“ College devolved on Mr. Alexander Innes, the only 
“ British subject who remained in it. About the same 
“ time, Mr. Stapleton, then President of the English 
“ College of St. Omer, afterwards Bishop in England, 
“ went to Paris, previously to his retiring from France, 
“ and Mr. Innes, who had resolved not to abandon his 
“ post, consulted with him about the means of pre- 
“ serving the Manuscripts. Mr. Stapleton thought, if 
“ he had them at St. Omer, he could, with small risk, 
“ convey them to England. It was therefore resolved, 
‘ ‘ that they should be carefully packed up, addressed to 
“ a Frenchman, a confidential friend of Mr. Stapleton, 
“ and remitted by some publick carriage. Some other 
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“ things were put up with the Mai^uscripts.. The whole 
“ arrived without any accident, and was laid in a cellar. 
“ But the patriotism of the Frenchman becoming suspi- 
“ cious, perhaps, upon account of his connection with 
“ the English College, he was put in prison; and his 
“ wife, apprehensive of the consequences of being found 
“ to have English manuscripts, richly bound and prna- 
“ mented with Royal arms, in her house, cut off the 
“ boards, and destroyed them. The Manuscripts thus 
“ disfigured, and more easily huddled up in any sort of 
‘ ‘ bundle, were secretly carried, with papers belonging 
“ to the Frenchman himself, to his country-house, and 
“ buried in the garden. They were not, however, per- 
“ mitted to remain long there ; the lady’s fears increased, 
“ and the Manuscripts were taken up and reduced to 
“ ashes. 

“ This is the substance of the account given to Mr, 
“ Innes, and reported by him to me in June, 1802 , in 
“ Paris. I desired it might be authenticated by a proces 
“ verbale. A letter was therefore written to St. Omer, 
“ either by Mr. Innes, or by Mr. Gleghorn, a lay gen- 
“ tleman, who had resided in the Emglish College of St. 
“ Omer, and was personally acquainted with the French- 
“ man, and happened to be at Paris at this time. The 
“ answer given to this letter was, that the good man, 
“ under the pressure pf old age and other infirmities, 
“ was alarmed by the proposal of a discqssion and 
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“ investigation, which revived in his memory past 
“ sufferings, and might, perhaps, lead to a renewal of 
“ them. Any further correspondence upon the subject 
“ seemed useless, especially as I instructed Mr. Innes 
“ to go to St. Omer, and clear up every doubt, in a 
“ formal and legal manner, that some authentic docu- 
“ ment might be handed down to posterity concerning 
“ those valuable Manuscripts. I did not foresee that 
“ war was to be kindled up anew, or that my friend 
“ Mr. Innes was to die so soon. 

“ Mr. Cleghorn, whom I mentioned above, is at 
“ present in the Catholick seminary of Old -Hall Green, 
“ Puckejridge, Hertfordshire. He can probably name 
“ another gentleman who saw the Manuscripts at St. 
“ Omer, and saved some small things, (but unconnected 
“ with the Manuscripts,) which he carried away in his 
“ pocket, and has still in his possession. 

“ I need not trouble your Lordship with my reflec- 
“ tions upon this relation ; but I ought not to omit that 
“ I was told, sometimes, that all the Manuscripts, as 
“ well as their boards, were consumed by fire in the 
“ cellar in which they had been deposited upon their 
“ arrival at St. Omer.” 

The gentleman alluded to in the latter part of the 
above letter, is Mr. Mostyn, from whom Mr. Butler of 
Lincoln’s-lnn very kindly procured a statement of the 
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particulars relating to this subject, in tlie year 1804, 
and transmitted it to Mr. Fox. It contains in substance, 
though with some additional circumstances, and slight 
variations, the same account as Mr. Cameron’s, up to the 
period of the writer’s leaving St. Omer, which was pre- 
vious to the imprisonment of the Frenchman.* 

Mr. Fox, in a letter to Mr. Laing, remarks, that„to 
“ know that a paper is lost, is next best to getting a sight 
“ of it, and in some instances nearly as good.” So many 
rumours Jiave been circulated, and so many misappre- 
hensions prevailed, respecting the contents and the fate 
of the Manuscripts formerly deposited in the Scotch 
College at Paris, that it is hoped the above account, the 
result of the Historian’s researches, will not be deemed 
out of its place in a Preface to a History of the times to 
which those manuscripts related. 

I’he Scotch College papers were not, liowever, the 
only, nor even the chief object of Mr. Fox’s historical 
enquiries at Paris. He had remarked, that Sir John 
Dalrymple frequently “ quotes, or rather refers to,-f” 
documents in the Depot des Affaires Etraiighes, without 
printing the letter, or extracting the passage from which 
his statements are taken, and his inferences drawn. 

Mr. Mostyn’s letter to Mr. Rutlcr was published in oiie ol* tiic 
zines, it would therefore be superfluous to reprint it. The name of the 
Frencluiian was Mr. Cliarpeutier, and his country house was at St. 
Moinelin, near St. Omer. 
f MS. Correspondence. 

d 
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TJiis made Iiim particularly desirous of examining the 
Original Letters of Barillon ; and he was not without 
hopes that many other papers in the Depot des Affaires 
Etrarif^cres, might prove equally interesting and impor- 
tant. It was obvious, however, that during war, he 
coidd not have personal access to such documents. He 
w^as therefore on the point of applying, through some 
private friend at Paris, for a copy of such letters as he 
could distinctly describe to his correspondent, when the 
restoration of peace enabled him to repair thither; and 
the liberality of the French Government opened to 
him the archives of the Foreign Allairs without reserve, 
and affoided him every facility and convenience for 
consulting and copying such papers as appeared to him 
to be matcriai. He lost no time in availing himself of 
this permission, and while he remained at Paris, he 
passed a great part of every morning at the Depot des 
Affaires Elrangeres, accompanied by his friends Lord 
St. Jolin, Mr. Adair, and Mr. Trotter, who assisted him 
in examining, and transcribing the original papers. 

The correspondence of Barillon did not disappoint 
his expectations. Tie thought the additional information 
contained in those parts of it, which Sir John Dalrymple 
had omitted to extract, or to publish, so important, that 
he procured copies of them all. He observed to one of 
his correspondents, “ my studies at Paris have been use- 
“ ful beyond what I can describe:” and his expression 
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to me was, that “ Barillon’s letters were worth their 
“ weiglit in gold.”* It should seem that he discovered 
some curious circumstances from the correspondence of 
D’Avaux, for he copied out those letters also at length, 
though a large collection or abstract of them had been 
formerly published. 

The correspondence of the above mentioned French 
Ministers with their Court, formed the chief materials 
which he brought over with him from France. He was 
disappointed at my failing to procure him that of the 
Spanish Ambassador, + resident in London during the 
same period, “ which, he said, would have given him 
“ advantages of the greatest consequence over all'othcr 
“ historians.” The papers, however, of which he was 
already in possession were, in his judgment, suflicient 
to throw new light upon many transactions of the reign 
of King James the Second. If, therefore, unforeseen 
circumstances had not occurred, soon after his return, 
to retard the progress of ids work, there can be little 
doubt, but he would have composed more during that 
year, than he had been able to complete since the com- 
mencement of the undertaking. He was at hi st occupied 

* iMS. Gorrespoiulcncc. 

f Doll Pedi’O llontiuili ). Mr. Fox commissioned me to obtain for 
copies of bis Letters from IOS5 to I6S8 inclusive, liy a perverse, piece 
of luck, I fell in with and purchased his original Letters from I689 to 
1691 ; but could never find any traces whatever of his jirevioys corres- 
pondence. 
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in inserting into the parts he had finished, such ad- 
ditional information as he had drawn from the sources 
opened to him by his researches at Paris. This was to 
him a task of greater labour than at first sight might be 
expected. “ I find,” he says, “ piecing in the bits which 
“ I have written from my Parisian materials, a trouble- 
“ -some job.”* It is indeed probable, that his difficulties 
upon this occasion, were greater than any other modern 
historian would have had to encounter. I have men- 
tioned them more particularly, because they in some 
measure arose from his scrupulous attention to certain 
notions he entertained on the nature of an historical 
composition. If indeed the work were finished, the 
nature of his design would be best collected from his 
execution of it; but as it is unfortunately in an incomplete 
and unfinished state, his conception of the duties of an 
historian may very possibly be misunderstood. The con- 
sequence would be, that some passages, which, according 
to modern taste, must be called peculiarities, might, with 
superficial critics, pass for defects which he had over- 
looked, or imperfections which he intended to correct. 
It is, therefore, necessary to observe, that he had formed 
his plan so exclusively on the model of ancient writers, 
that he not only felt some repugnance to the modern 
practice of notes, but he thought that all which an 
historian wished to say, should be introduced as part of 


* MS. Correspondence. 
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a continued narration, and never assume the appearance 
of a digression, much less of a dissertation annexed to it. 
From the period, therefore, that he closed his Introduc- 
tory Chapter, he defined his duty as an author, to consist 
in recounting the facts as they arose, or in his simple 
and forcible language, in telling the story of those times. 
A conversation which passed on the subject of the lite- 
rature of the age of James the Second, proves his rigid 
adherence to these ideas, and perhaps the substance of 
it may serve to illustrate and explain them. In speak- 
ing of the writers of that period, he lamented that he 
had not devised a method of interweaving -any account 
of them or their works, much less any criticism on their 
style, into his History. On my suggesting the example 
of Hume and Voltaire, who have discussed such topicks 
at some length, either at the end of each reign, or in a 
separate Chapter, he observed, with much commenda- 
tion of their execution of it, that such a contrivance 
might be a good mode of writing critical essays, but 
that it was, in his opinion, incompatible with the na- 
ture of his undertaking, which, if it ceased to be a nar- 
rative, ceased to be a history. 

Such restraints undoubtetlly operated as taxes upon 
his ingenuity, and added to that lal^our which the ob- 
servance of his general laws of composition rendered 
sufficiently great. On the rules of writing he had re- 
flected much, and deeply. His own habits naturally 
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led him to compare them with those of publick speak- 
ing, and the different, and even opposite principles 
upon which excellence is to be attained in these two 
great arts, were no unusual topicks of his conversation. 
The difference did not, in his judgment, consist so 
much in language or diction, as in the arrangement of 
thoughts, the length and construction of sentences, and, 
if I may borrow a phrase familiar to publick speakers, 
in the mode of putting an argument. A writer, to pre- 
serve his perspicuity, must keep distinct and separate 
those parts of a discourse, which the orator is enabled, 
by modulation of voice, and with the aid of action, to 
bring at* once into view, without confounding or per- 
plexing his audience. Frequency of allusion, which 
in speaking produces the happiest effect, in writing 
renders the sense obscure, and interrupts the simplicity 
of the discourse. Even those sudden turns, those un- 
foreseen flashes of wit which, struck out at the moment, 
dazzle and delight a publick assembly, appear cold and 
inanimate, when deliberately introduced into a written 
composition. 

A perusal of the Letter to the Electors of Westmin- 
ster, will shew how scrupulously Mr. Fox attended to 
these distinctions. That work was written in the heat 
of a Session of Parliament. It treated professedly of 
subjects upon which the writer was daily in the habit 
of speaking, with his usual force of argument and 
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variety of illustration. Notwithstanding these circum- 
stances, no political tract of any note in our language, 
is inform or style less oratorical, or, with the exception 
of one passage, more free from those peculiarities, which 
the practice of publick speaking seems calculated to 
produce. Such a strict observance of these principles 
musf have cost him great trouble and attention. He.was 
so apprehensive that his writings might retain some 
traces of that art, in the exercise of which he had em- 
ployed the greater part of his life, that he frecpiently re- 
jected passages, which in any other author would not have 
appeared liable to such an objection. He seems even 
to have distrusted his own judgment upon this subject ; 
and after having taken the greatest pains, he was never 
sufficiently satisfied of his own success. If we except 
the account of the Earl of Argyle, the Introductory 
Chapter is unquestionably the most correct and finished 
part of the present publication. He did not, however, 
conceive it to be entirely exempt from a defect to which 
lie apprehended that his works must be peculiarly ex- 
posed. He says to his correspondent, “ I have at last 
“ finished my Introduction, which after all is more like 
“ a speech than it should be.” 

Simplicity, both in expression and cgnstruction, was 
tlic quality in style wdiich he most admired, and the 
beauty lie chiefly endeavoured to attain, lie Avas tlic 
more scrupultmsly anxious to preserve this ciwiractcr in 
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his writings, because he thouglit that the example of 
some great writers had, in his own time, perverted the 
taste of the publick, and that their imitators had cor- 
rupted the purity of the English language. Though he 
frequently commended both Hume’s and Blackstone’s 
style, and always spoke of Middleton’s with admiration, 
he pnee assured me, that he would admit no word* into 
his book, for which he had not the authority of Dryden. 

He was scarcely less nice about phrases and expres- 
sions. It is indeed possible, that those of his readers, 
who have formed their taste upon Johnson or Gibbon, 
or taken their notions of style from the criticism of late 
years, may discover, in the course of the work, some 
idioms which arc now seldom admitted into the higher 
classes of composition. To speak without reserve upon 
a subject in which his judgment, as an author, may be 
called in question, it appears to me more likely, that 
such phrases should have been introduced upon system, 
than that they should have escaped his observation, and 
crept in through inadvertence. The work is indeed, 
“ incomplete and nnfinished but it is not with refer- 
ence to any phrases, which may be supposed to be too 
familiar, or colloquial, that such a description has been 
given of it. Such was the Author’s abhorrence of any 
thing that savoured of pedantry or affectation, that if he 
was ever reduced to the alternative of an inflated, or 
homely expression, I have no doubt but he preferred 
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the latter. This persuasion, in addition to many other 
considerations, has induced me religiously to preserve, 
in the publication of this Work, every phrase and word 
of the Original Manuscript. Those who are disposed to 
respect his authority, may have the satisfaction of 
knowing, that there is not one syllable in xhe folloxv- 
ing Chapters, which is not the genuine production ‘of 
Mr. Fox. That there are several passages, (especially 
in the latter end of the text,) which he might, that 
there are some xvhich he obviously would, have cor- 
rected, is unquestionable; but, with the knowledge of 
such scrupulous attention to language in an author, to 
have substituted any word or expression, for thatVvhich 
he had written, would not have been presumption only, 
but injustice. 

The manuscript book from which this Work has been 
printed is, for the most part, in the hand writing of 
Mrs. Fox. It was written out under the inspection of 
Mr. Fox, and is occasionally corrected by him. Ilis 
habit was seldom or never to be alone, when employed 
in composition. He was accustomed to write on covers 
of letters, or scraps of paper, sentences which he, in all 
probability, had turned in his mind, and, in some de- 
gree formed in the course of his walks, of during his 
hours of leisure. These he read over to Mrs. Fox; she 
wrote them out in a lair hand in the book ; and before 
he destroyed the original paper, he examiiied and 
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approved of the copy. In the course of thus dictating 
from liisown writing, Jje often altered tlie language, an J 
even the construction of the sentence. Thougli he 
generally tore the scraps of paper as soon as the passages 
were entered in the book, several have been preserved ; 
and it is plain, from the erasures and alterations in 
them, that they had undergone much revision and cor- 
rection before they were read to his Amanuensis. 

It is necessary to observe, that I am indebted to Mr. 
Laing, both for advice and assistance in the division of 
the ])aragraphs, the annexing of marginal notes and re- 
ferences, the selection of the Appendix, and the super- 
intendance of the press. From his judgment and expe- 
rience, 1 have derived great benefit ; and his friendship 
in undertaking the task has afforded me the further satis- 
faction of reflecting, that I liave been guided throughout 
by that advice to which the Author himself would have 
wished me on such an occasion to have recourse. 

The Appendix consists, with some few exceptions,* 
of such part of Barillon’s correspondence, from the death 
of Charles the Second to the Prorogation of Parliament 
in 1685, as Sir John Dalrymple omitted to publish. As 
the letters of a subsequent date, however curious and 
interesting, have no relation to the short period of 
history included in the following Chapters, they have 
not been annexed to the present publication. 

* The Dispatch, p. ix. — Extracts, pp. xviii. xxviii. xli. Ivii. ciii. 
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This account will be sufficient to explain all the 
circumstances attending the design, progress, and state 
of the Work, as well as the manner in which it is now 
brought before the publick. If any should object to my 
having entered into so much detail respecting those 
points, I have no other excuse to offer, than the nature 
of the task I had undertaken, and the extreme anxiety, 
that no fault or omission of the Editor should by any 
possibility be attributed to the Author. Perhaps it may 
be necessary to forestall an observation of a very dif- 
ferent description. Those who admired Mr. Fox in 
publick, and those who loved liim in private, must 
naturally feel desirous that some memorial should be 
preserved of tlic great and good qualities of his h(5ad and 
heart. Some among them may think that the present 
account should not have been confined to such matters 
only as relate to the unfinislied work to which it is pre- 
fixed. It is true that, at the melancholy period of his 
<leath, advantage was taken of the interest excited by all 
that concerned him, to impose upon the publick a variety 
of juemoirs and anecdotes, (in the form of pamphlets,) as 
unfounded in fact as they were painful to his friends, and 
injurious to his memory. The confident pretensions with 
whicli many of those publications were ushered ijito 
the world, may have given them some little circulation 
at the time ; but the internal evidence of their falsehood 
was sufficiently strong to counteract any impression 
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which their contents might be calculated to produce. 
It is not, therefore, with a view of exposing such mis- 
representations. that any authentick account of the life 
of Mr. Fox can be deemed necessary. On the other 
liand, the objections to such an undertaking at present 
are obvious ; and after miicli reflection, they have 
appeared to those connected with him to be insu- 
perable. A compilation of his speeches, or of such 
transactions of his publick life as are well known, 
might be, and probably has already been, executed 
with as miirh fidelity and success by others ^ as it coidtl 
be by those who had tlic advantage of a closer iiitiruacy 
or nearer connection with him. il more were at- 
tempted, either many interesting passages of liis life 
must be omitted, and truth in some iii.stances suppres- 
sed, or circumstances which miglu wound the feelings 
of individuals yet living, must be unnec ssar ly and 
wantonly disclosed to the publick. No allusion is iiere 
made to any particular period, transaction, or person: 
the observation is general : it applies to the memoirs 
of every publick man, and must therefore be true in 
the instance of Mr. Fox. 

These considerations have induced his family and 
friends to reinquish, for the present, any such design. 
It is, however, a duty to the publick, as well as to the 
memory of any great and good man, to preserve with 
the utmost diligence, all the materials which may 
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enable a futiire biographer to do justice to tlie events 
of liis life, and tlie merits of Iiis character. With this 
view, the private letters of Mr. Fox have been carefully 
collected ; and 1 am already indebted to several of his 
correspondents for the originals or copies of such as 
were in their possession, it is hoped, that by these and 
further jornmuriic ’ lions, the means will be secured of 
per])eiuatiiig the remembrance of his publick and pri- 
vate virtues, uid of conveyirig a faint, but just notion 
of his charaef.;. to posterity. 

Ill the mean while, uis friends will contemplate 
somt satislaction this monument, however imper- 
feet, of Jus genius and ac(|uircments ; they will recog- 
nize throughout the work those noble and elevated prin- 
ciples, which animated his own conduct in life; and in 
the simjilicity of the thoughts, as well as in the nature 
of the reflections, they cannot fail to discover a picture 
of his candid and amiable mind. 


Hulhuid House, 
April 25th, 1808. 


VASSALL HOLLAND. 
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May 4* 

Since the- preceding pages Mere printed, Serjeant 
Hey\vood has obligingly communicated to me copies of 
several letters which he received from Mr. Fox, on sub- 
jects connected with his History. They evince the same 
anxiety about facts, and the same minuteness of research, 
which have been remarked in his correspondence with 
Mr. Laing. But some of his readers may be gratified 
with the perusal of the following, as it contains liis view 
of the character of Lord Shaftesbury, upon which so much 
difference of opinion has existed among historians. 

“ Dear Heywood, 

‘ ‘ I am much obliged to you for your letter ; of the 
“ hints in whicli I shall avail myself, when I return to 
“ this place, (as I hope,) before the end of the week. I 
‘ ' go to town to-morrow, and shall be in the House on 
“ Tuesday. 

“ I remember most of the passages in Madame de 
“ Sevigne, and will trouble you or Mrs. Heywood to 
“ hunt for another, which I also remember, and which 
“ in some views is of importance. If my memory does 
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“ not deceive me, in one of the early volumes, while 
“ Barillon is in Engjland, she mentions the reports of 
“ his beinjr getting a great deal of money there; but I 
“ have not lately been able to find the passage. Pray 
“ observe, that notwithstanding the violence against the 
“ Prince of Orange, Madame de Sevigne’s good sense 
“ and candour make her allow, that there is ajioUier 
“ view of the matter, in which the Prince of Orange, 
“ fighting and conquering for a religion, quil croit la 
“ vraije, &c. &c. appears a hero. Her account of James, 
“ both for insensibility and courage, is quite at variance 
“ witli his apparent conduct before he went off. Here 
“ he appears to have been deficient in courage^ and by 
“ no means in sensibility. 

“ I am quite glad I have little to do with Shaftesbury; 
“ for as to making him a real patriot, or friend to our 
“ ideas of liberty, it is impossible, at least in my opi- 
“ nion. On the other hand, he is very far from being 
“ the devil he is described. Indeed, he seems to have 
“ been strictly a man of honour, if that praise can be 
“ given to one destitute public v'irtue, and wJio tlid 
“ not consider Catholicks as fellow -creatures ; a feeling 
“ very common in those times. Locke was probably 
“caught by his splendid qualities, Jiis courage, his 
“ openness, his party /cal, his eloquence, his lair deal- 
“ ing with his friends, and his superiority to vulgar 
“ corruption. Locke’s partiality might make him, on 
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“ the other hand, blind to the indilFerence with which 
“ he (Shaftesbury,) espoused either Monarchical, Arbi- 
“ trary, or Republican principles, as best suited his 
“ ambition; but could it make him blind to the relent- 
“ less cruelty with which he persecuted the Papists in 
“ the affair of the Popish Plot, merely, as it should 
“ seem, because it suited the purposes of the jiarty with 
“ which he was then engaged? — ^You know that some 
“ of the imputations against him are certainly false ; the 
“ shutting up the Exchequer, for instance. But tlie two 
“ great blots of sitting on the Regicides, and his coii- 
“ duct in the Popish Plot, can never be wiped off. 
“ The second Dutch war is a bad business, in which he 
“ engaged heartily, and in wliich (notwithstanding all 
“ his apologists say,) he would have persevered, if he 
“ had not found the King was cheating him. 

“ Your’s ever, 

“ C. J. FOX ’ 

Sunday y St, jinnes lliH, 

(C/rerlsey, November *20 j 180:J. 


Serjeant Heyicood, llarpur Street-) 
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1 N reading the history of every country, tliere are 
certain periods at which the mind naturally pauses, 
to meditate upon, and consider them, with reference, 
not only to their immediate effects, but to their more 
remote consequences. After the wars of Marius 
and Sylla, and the incorporation, as it were, of all 
Italy with the city of Rome, we cannot but stop, to 
consider tlie consequences likely to result from these 
important events ; and in this instance we find them 
to be just such as might have been expected. 

The reign of our Henry the Seventh affords a 
field of more doubtful speculation. Everyone \\ho 
takes a retrospective view of the wars of York and 
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CHAPTER Lancaster, and attends to the regulations effected by 
the policy of that prince, must see they would ne- 
cessarily lead to great and important changes in the 
government ; but what the tendency of suc h changes 
would be, and much more, in what manner they 
would be produced, might be a question of great diffi- 
culty. It is now the generally received opinion, and 
I think a probable opinion, that, to the provisions 
of that reign, we are to refer the origin, both of the 
unlimited power of the Tudors, and of the liberties 
wrested by our ancestors from the Stuarts ; that ty- 
ranny was their immediate, and liberty their remote, 
consequence ; but he must have great confidence in 
his own sagacity, who can satisfy himself, that, un- 
aided by the knowledge of subsequent events, he 
could, from a consideration of the causes, have fore- 
seen the succession of effects so different. 

Second Pe- Another period, that affords ample scope for spe- 
i588toi64o. dilation of this kind, is that which is comprised 
between the years fifteen hundred and eighty-eight, 
and sixteen hundred and forty ; a period of almost 
uninterrupted tranquillity and peace. The general 
improvement in all arts of civil life, and above all, 
the astonishing progress of literature, are the most 
striking among the general features of that period ; 
and are in themselves causes sufficient to produce 
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effects of the utmost importance. A country whose chapter 

language was enriched by the works of Hooker, 

Raleigh, and Bacon, could not but experience a sen- 
sible change in its manners, and in its style of 
thinking ; and even to speak the same language in 
which Spenser and Shakespeare had written, seemed 
a sufficient plea to rescue the Commons of England 
from the appellation of Brutes, with which Henry 
the fnghth had addressed them. Among the more 
particular effects of this general improvement, the 
most material, and worthy to be considered, appear 
to me to have been the frequency of debate in the 
House of Commons, and the additional value that 
came to be set on a seat in that assembly. 

From these circumstances, a sagacious observer 
maybe led to expect the most important revolutions; 
and from the latter, he may be enabled to foresee 
that the House of Commons will be the principal 
instrument in bringing them to pass. But in what 
manner will that House conduct itself P Will it 
content itself with its regular share of legislative 
power, and with the influence which it cannot fail 
to possess, whenever it exerts itself upon the other 
branches of the legislative, and on the executive 
power? or will it boldly (perhaps rashly) pretend to 
a power commensurate with the natural rights of 
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the representative of the people ? If it should, will 
it not be obliged to support its claims by military 
force ? and how long will such a force be under its 
controul ? how long before it follows the usual course 
of all armies, and ranges itself under a single master? 
If such a master should arise, will he establish an 
hereditary, or an elective government? if the first, 
what will be gained but a change of dynasty? If 
the second, will not the military force, as it chose 
the first king or protector (the name is of no impor- 
tance) choose in effect all his successors? Or will 
he fail, and shall we have a restoration, usually the 
most dangerous and worst of all revolutions? To 
some of these questions the answers may, from the 
experience of past ages, be easy, but to many of 
them far otherwise. And he will read history with 
most profit, who the most canvasses questions of 
this nature, especially if he can divest his mind for 
the time, of the recollection of the event as it in 
fact succeeded. 

The next period, as it is that which immediately 
precedes the commencement of this History, requires 
a more detailed examination ; nor is there any more 
fertile of matter, whether for reflection or speculation. 
Between the year sixteen hundred and forty, and the 
death of Charles the Second, we have the opportu- 
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nity of contemplating the state in almost every va- chapter 

riety of circumstance. Religious dispute, political ! — 

contest in all its forms and degrees, from the honest 
exertions of party, and the corrupt intrigues of fac- 
tion, to violence and civil war; despotism, first in 
the person of an usurper, and afterwards in lhat of 
an hereditary king ; the most memorable and salutary 
improvements in the laws, the most abandoned ad- 
ministration of them ; in fine, whatever can happen 
to a nation, whether ol glorious or calamitous, makes 
a part of this astoiiisliing and instructive picture. 

The commencement of this period is marked by kuo. 
exertions of the people, through their representa- 
tives in the House of Commons, not only justifiable in 
their principle, but directed to the properest objects, 
and ill a manner tlic most judicious. Many of their 
leaders were greatly versed in ancient as well as 
modern learning, and were even enthusiastically 
attached to the great names of antiquity ; but they 
never conceived the wild project of assimilating the 
government of England to that of Athens, of Sparta, 
or of Rome. They were content with applying to 
the English constitution, and to the English laws, 
the spirit of liberty which had animated, and ren- 
dered illustrious, the ancient republicks. Their first r.ciicss of . 
object was to obtain redress of past grievances witli 

c 
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cHAtnrER a proper regard to the individuals who had suffered; 

I, » 

^ the next, to prevent the recurrence of such grievances, 

the abolition of tyrannical tribunals acting upon 
airti)itrary maxims in criminal proceedings, and most 
im']^roperly denominated courts of justice. They 
the^ proceeded to establish that fundamental prin- 
ciple\of all free government, the preserving of the 
purse |0 the people and their representatives. And 
thouglj there may be more difference of\ opinion 
upon their proposed regulations in regard to\the mi- 
litia, yet Surely, when a contest was to be foreseen, 
they could not, consistently with prudence,\ leave 
the powef of the sword altogether in the hakids of 
an adverse party. \ 

f,or<i siraf- Tlic p/’osecution of Lord Strafford, or rath^ the 

ford’s attain- 1 • 1 * • 1 • i . ^ 

der. manner in which it was carried on, is less justih- 
able. He was doubtless a great delinquent, and well 
deserved the severest punisliment ; but nothing short 
of a clearly proved case of self-defence can justify, 
or even excuse, a departure from the sacred rules of 
criminal justice. For it can rarely indeed happen, 
that the mischief to be apprehended from suffering 
any criminal, however guilty, to escape, can be 
equal to that resulting from the violation of those 
rules to which the innocent owe the security of all 
that is dear to them. If such cases have existed. 
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they must have been in instances where trial has 
been wholly out of the question, as in that of Caesar, 
and other tyrants; but when a man is once in a 
situation to be tried, and his person in the power of 
his accusers and liis judges, he can no longer be 
formidable in that degree which alone can justify, 
(if any thing can,) the violation of the substantial 
rules of criminal proceedings. 

At the breaking out of the civil war, so intempe- 
rately denominated a rebellion by Lord Clarendon 
and other I’ory writers, the material question appears 
to me to be, whether or not sufficient attempts were 
made by the Parliament and their leaders, to avoid 
bringing affairs to such a decision ? That according 
to the general principles of morality, they had justice 
on their side, cannot fairly be doubted ; but did they 
sufficiently attend to that great dictum of Tidly," 
in questions of civil dissension, wherein he declares 
his preference of even an unfair peace to the most 
just war? Did they sufficiently weigh the dangers 
that might ensue even from victory ; dangers, in 
such cases, little less formidable to the cause of 
liberty than those which might follow a defeat? 
Did they consider that it is not peculiar to the fol- 
lowers of Pompey, and the civil wars of Rome, that 

* Iniquissimam pacem justissimo bello antefero. 
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the event to be looked for is, as the same Tully 
describes it, in case of defeat, — proscription ; in 
that of victory, — servitude? Is the failure of the 
negotiation when the King was in the Isle of Wight 
to be imputed to tlie suspicions justly entertained of 
his sincerity? or to the ambition of the parliamentary 
leaders? If the insincerity of the King was the real 
cause, ought not the mischief to be apprehended 
from his insiiiceiiiy, rather to have been guarded 
against by treaty, than alledged as a pretence for 
breaking oft the negotiation? Sad indeed will be 
the condition of the world, if we are never to make 
peace with an adverse party whose sincerity we 
have reason to suspect. Even just grounds for such 
suspicions will but too often occur, and when such 
fail, the proneness of man to impute evil qualities 
as well as evil designs to his enemies, will suggest 
false ones. In the present case, the suspicion of in- 
sincerity was, it is true, so just, as to amount to a 
moral certainty. The example of the Petition of 
Right was a satisfactory proof that the King made no 
point of adhering to conce.ssions which he considered 
as extorted from him; and if a philosophical historian, 
writing above a century after the time, can deem the 
pretended hard usage Charles met with, as a suffi- 
cient excuse for his breaking his faith in the first 
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instance, mucli more must that prince liimscif, with ciiapiku 

all his prejudices, and notions of his divine right, 

have thought it justiliahle to retract concessions, 
which to him, no doubt, appeared far more unrea- 
sonable than the Petition of Right, and which, with 
much more colour, he might consider as extorted. 

These considerations were probably the cause why 
the Parliament so long delayed their determination 
of accepting the King’s offer as a basis for treaty; 
but unfortunately, they had delayed so long, that 
when at last they adopted it, they found themselves 
without power to carry it into execution. The army 
having now ceased to be the servants, had become the 
masters of the Parliament, and being entirely influ- 
enced by Cromwell, gave a commencement to what 
may, properly speaking, be called a new reign. 

The subsequent measures, therefore, the execution of 
the King, as well as others, are not to be considered 
as acts of the Parliament, but of Cromwell ; and great 
and respectable as are the names ol some who sat in 
the high court, they must be regarded, in this in- 
stance, rather as ministcis of that usurper, than as 
acting from themselves. 

The execution of the King, though a far less vio- Kind’s kxc 
lent measure than that o( Lord Strafford, is an event ^ 
of so singular a nature, that we cannot wonder that it 
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CHAPTER should have excited more sensation than any other 
I- . , . ' 

in the annals of England. This exemplary act of 

substantial justice, as it has been called by some, of 
enormous wickedness by others, must be considered 
in two points of view, hirst, was it not in itself 
just and necessary? Secondly, was the example of 
it likely to be salutary or pernicious ? In regard to the 
first of these questions, Mr. Hume, not perhaps in- 
tentionally, makes the best justification of it, by say- 
ing, that while Charles lived, the projected republick 
could never be secure. But to justify taking away 
the life of an individual, upon the principle of self- 
defence, the danger niiisl be not problematical and 
remote, but evident and immediate, d’he danger in 
this instance was not of such a nature ; and the im- 
prisonment, or even banishment, of Charles, might 
have given to the republick such a degree of security 
as any government ought to be content with. It 
must be confessed however on the other side, that if 
the republican government had suffered the King to 
escape, it would have been an act of justice and gene- 
rosity wholly unexampled ; and to have granted him 
even his life, would have been one among the more 
rare efforts of virtue. The short interval between 
the deposal and death of princes is become prover- 
bial ; and though there may be some few examples on 
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the other side, as far as life is concerned, I doubt ciumai 

whether a single instance can be found, where liberty 

has been granted to a deposed monarch. Among the 
modes of destroying persons in such a situation, there 
can be little doubt but that adopted by Cromwell 
and his adherents is the least dishonourable. Jldward 
the Second, Richard the Second, Henry the Sixth, 

Edward the Fifth, had none of them long survived 
their deposal ; but this was the first instance, in our 
history at least, where, of such an act, it could be truly 
said, that it was not done in a corner. 

As to the second question, whether the advantage 
to be derived from the example was such as to justify 
an act of such violence, it appears to me to be a 
complete solution of it to observe, that with respect 
to England, (and I know not upon what ground we 
are to set examples for other nations, or in other 
words, to take the criminal justice of the world into 
our hands,) it was wholly needless, and therelbrc 
unjustifiable, to set one for kings, at a time when it 
was intended the office of King should be abolished, 
and consequently, that no person should be in the 
situation to make it the rule of his conduct. Besides, 
the miseries attendant upon a deposed monarch, 
seem to be sufficient to deter any prince, who thinks 
of consequences, from running the risk of being 
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placed in sucli a situation; or, if death be the only evil 
that can deter him, the fate of Ibimer tyrants deposed 
by their subjects, would by no means encourage 
him to hope he could avoid even that catastrophe. 
As far as we can judge from tlie event, the examj)le 
was certainly not very eflectiial, since both the sons of 
Charles, though having their hither’s late before their 
eyes, yet feared not to violate the liberties of the people 
even more than he had attempted to do. 

If we consider this question of example in a 
more extended view, and look to the general eflcct 
produced upon the minds of men, it cannot be 
doubted but the opportunity thus given to Charles, 
to display his firmness atid ])iety, has created more 
respect for his memory than it could otherwise 
have obtained. Respect and pity for the sufferer on 
one hand, and hatred to his enemies on the other, 
soon produce favour and aversion to their respec- 
tive causes ; and thus, even though it should be 
admitted, (whicli is doubtful,) that some advantage 
may have been gained to the cause of liberty, by 
the terrour of the example operating upon the minds 
of princes, such advantage is lar outweighed by 
the zeal which admiration for virtue, and pity for 
sufferings, the best passions of the human heart, 
have excited in favour of the royal cause. It has 
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been thought dangerous to the morals of mankind, 
even in fiction and romance, to make us sympathize 
with characters whose general conduct is blameable ; 
but how much greater must the effect be, when in 
real history our feelings are interested in favour of 
a monarch with whom, to say the least, his subjects 
were obliged to contend in arms for their liberty ? 
After all, however, notwithstanding what the more 
reasonable part of mankind may think upon this 
question, it is much to be doubted whether this 
singular proceeding has not, as much as any other 
circumstance, served to raise the character of the 
English nation in the opinion of Europe in general. 
He who has read, and still more he who has heard 
in conversation, discussions upon this subject by 
foreigners, must have perceived, tliat, even in the 
minds of those who condemn the act, the impression 
made by it has been far more that of respect and ad- 
miration, than that of disgust and horrour. The 
truth is, that the guilt of the action, that is to say, the 
taking away of the life of the King, is what most 
men in the place of Cromwell and his associates 
would have incurred ; what there is of splendour 
and of magnanimity in it, I mean the publicity and 
solemnity of the act, is wdiat few would be capable 
of displaying. It is a degrading fact to human 
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CHAPTER nature, that even the sending away of the Duke of 

— ! — Gloucester was an* instance of generosity almost 
unexampled in the history of transactions of this 
nature. 

Cromwell’s From the execution of the King to the death of 

government. / 

Cromwell, the government was, with some variation 
of forms, in substance monarchical and absolute, as a 
government established by a military force will almost 
invariably be, especially when the exertions of such 
a force are continued for any length of time. If to 
this general rule our own age, and a people whom 
their origin and near relation to us would almost 
warrant us to call our own nation, have afforded a 
splendid and perhaps a solitary exception, we must 
reflect not oidy, that a character of virtues so happily 
tempered by one another, and so wholly unalloyed 
with any vices, as that of Washington, is hardly 
to be found in the pages of history, but that even 
Washington himself might not have been able to 
act his most glorious of all parts, without the ex- 
istence of circumstances uncommonly favourable, 
and almost peculiar to the country which was to be 
the theatre of it. Virtue like his depends not in- 
deed upon time or place ; but although in no 
country or time would he have degraded himself 
into a Pisistratus, or a Caesar, or a Cromwell, he 
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might liave shared tlic fate of a Cato, or a De Witt; 
or, like Ludlow and Sidney, have mourned in exile 
the lost liberties of his country. 

With the life of the Protector almost immediately 
ended the government which he had established. 
The great talents of this extraordinary persoji had 
supported, during his life, a system condemned 
ecpially by reason and by prejutlice ; by reason, as 
wanting freedom ; by prejudice, as an usurpation ; 
and it must be confessed to be no mean testimony 
to his genius, that, notwithstanding the radical defects 
of such a system, the splendour of his character and 
exploits render the aera of the Protectorship one of 
the most brilliant in English history. It is tiue his 
conduct in foreign concerns, is set off to advantage, 
by a comparison of it with that of those who j)rc- 
ceded, and who followed him. If he made a mistake 
in espousing the French interest instead of the 
Spanish, we should recollect, that in examining this 
question we must divest our minds entirely of all 
the considerations which the subsequent relative 
state of those two empires suggest to us, belbrc we 
can become impartial judges in it ; and at any rate, 
we must allow his reign, in regard to European 
concerns, to have been most glorious when contrasted, 
with the pusillanimity of James the First, with the 
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levity of Charles the First, and the mercenary mean- 
ness of the two last Princes of the House of Stuart. 
Upon the whole, the character of Cromwell must 
ever stand high in the list of those, who raised 
themselves to supreme power by the force of their 
genius ; and among such, even in respect of moral 
virtue, it would be found to be one of the least ex- 
ceptionable, if it had not been tainted with that most 
odious and degrading of all human vices, ffypocrisy. 

The short interval between Cromwell’s death and 
the Restoration, exhibits the picture of a nation 
either so wearied with changes as not to feel, or so 
subdued by military power as not to dare to show, 
any care or even preference with regard to the form 
of their government. All was in the army; and that 
army, by such a concurrence of fortuitous circum- 
stances as history teaches us not to be surprised 
at, had fallen into the hands of one, than whom 
a baser could not be found in its lowest ranks. 
Personal courage appears to have been Monk’s only 
virtue: reserve and dissimulation made up the whole 
stock of his wisdom. But to this man did the nation 
lookup, ready to receive from his orders the form of 
government he should choose to prescribe. There 
is reason to believe, that, from the general bias of the 
Presbyterians, as well as of the Cavaliers, monarchy 
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was tlie prevalent wish ; but it is observable that al- 
though the Parliament was, contrary to the principle 
upon which it was pretended to be called, composed 
of many avowed royalists, yet none dared to hint at the 
restoration ol‘ the King, till they had Monk’s permis- 
sion, or rather command, to receive and consider his 
letters. It is impossible, in reviewing the whole oF 
this transaction, not to remark that a general who had 
gained his rank, reputation, and station in the ser- 
vice of a republick, and of what he, as well as others, 
called, however falsely, the cause of liberty, made 
no scruple to lay the nation prostrate at the feet of 
a monarch, without a single provision in favour of 
that cause; and if the promise of indemnity may 
seem to argue that there was some attention, at least, 
paid to the safety of his associates in arms, his 
subsequent conduct gives reason to suppose, that 
even this provision was owing to any other cause, 
rather than to any generous feeling of his breast. 
For he afterwards not oidy accpiiesced in the insults 
so meanly put upon the illustrious corpse of Blake, 
under wJiosc auspices and coramantl he had per- 
formed the most creditable services of his life, but 
in the trial of Argyle, j)roduced letters ol friendship 
and confidence, to take away the life ol’a nobleman,'^ 
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the zeal and cordiality of whose co-operation with 
him, proved by such documents, was the chief 
ground of his execution ; thus gratuitously surpass- 
ing in infamy those miserable wretches who, to save 
their own lives, are sometimes persuaded to impeach, 
and swear away, the lives of their accomplices. 

The reign of Charles the Second forms one of the 
most singular, as well as of the most important periods 
of history. It is the a?ra of good laws and bad go- 
vernment. The abolition of the Court of Wards, the 
repeal of the writ l)e Heretico Comburendo, the tri- 
ennial Parliament Bill, the establishment of the rights 
of the House of Commons in regard to impeachment, 
the expiration of the License Act, and above all, the 
glorious statute of Habeas Corpus, have therefore 
induced a modern writer of great eminence to fix 
the year 1679 as the period at which our constitution 
had arrived at its greatest theoretical perfection ; but 
he owns, in a short note upon the passage alluded to, 
that the times immediately following were times of 
great practical oppression. What a field for meditation 
docs this short observation, from such a man, furnish ! 
What reflections does it not suggest to a thinking mind, 
upon the inelficacy of human laws, and the imper- 
fection of human constitutions ! We are called from 
the contemplation of the progress of our constitution, 
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and our attention fixed with the most minute accuracy 
to a particular point, when it is said to have risen to 
its utmost perfection. Here, we are then at the best 
moment of the best constitution that ever human 
wisdom framed. What follows? A time of oppres- 
sion and misery, not arising from external* or acci- 
dental causes, such as war, pestilence, or famine, 
nor even from any such alteration of the laws as 
might be supposed to impair this boasted perfection, 
but from a corrupt and wicked administration, wJiich 
all the so much admired checks of the constitution 
were not able to prevent. How vain then, how idle, 
how presumptuous, is the opinion, that laws can do 
every thing! and how weak and pernicious the 
maxim founded upon it, that measures, not men, are 
to be attended to ! 

The first years of this reign, under the administra- 
tion of Southampton and Clarendon, form by far the 
least exceptionable part of it ; and even in tliis pe- 
riod, the executions of Argyle and Vane, and tlic 
whole conduct of the goveniment with respect to 
church matters, both in fingland and in Scotland, were 
gross instances of’ tyranny. With respect to the ex- 
ecution of those who were accused of having been 
more immediately concerned in tlie King’s death, 
that of Scrope, who had come in upon the proclaiiia- 
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CHAPTER tion, and of the military ofHcers who had attended 

the trial, was a violation of every principle of law 

and justice. But the fate ol the others, though highly 
dishonourable to Monk, whose whole power had 
arisen from his zeal in their service, and the favour 
and confidence with which they had rewarded him, 
and not perhaps very creditable to the nation, of 
which many had applauded, more had supported, 
and almost all had acquiesced in the act, is not cer- 
tainly to be imputed as a crime to the King, or to those 
of his advisers who were of the Cavalier party. The 
passion of revenge, though properly condemned 
both by philosophy and religion, yet when it is ex- 
cited by injurious treatment of persons justly dear to 
us, is among the most excusable of human frailties ; 
and if Charles, in his general conduct, had shown 
stronger feelings of gratitude for services performed 
to Iiis father, his character, in the eyes of many, 
would be rather raised than lowered by this example 
of severity against the regicides. Clarendon is said 
to have been privy to the King’s receiving money 
from Lewis the Fourteenth; but what proofs exist of 
this charge, (for a heavy charge it is,) I know not. 
Southampton was one of the very few of the royalist 
party who preserved any just regard for the liber- 
ties of the people, and the disgust which a person 
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possessed of such sentiments must unavoidably feel, 
is said to have determined him to quit the King’s 
service, and to retire altogether from public k affairs. 
Whether he would have acted upon this determina- 
tion, his death, which happened in the year sixteen 
hundred and sixty-seven, prevents us now. from 
ascertaining. 

After the fall of Clarendon, which soon followed, 
the King entered into that career of misgovernment, 
which, that he was able to pursue it to its end, is a 
disgrace to the history of our country. If any thing 
can add to our disgust at the meanness with which 
he solicited a dependence upon Lewis the Fourteenth, 
it is the hypocritical pretence upon which he was con- 
tinually pressing that monarch. After having passed 
a law, making it penal to affirm, (what was true,) thai 
he w^as a Papist, he pretended, (which was certainly 
not true,) to be a zealous and bigoted Papist; and the 
uneasiness of his conscience at so long delaying a 
publick avowal of his conversion, was more than once 
urged by him, as an argument to increase the pen- 
sion, and to accelerate the assistance he was to re- 
ceive from France." In a later period of his reign, 
when his interest, as he thought, lay the other way, 
that he might at once continue to earn his wages, 

' Dalrymple’s Memoirs, IL 33, See. 
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cFiArTKR and yet put oft a publick conversion, lie stated some 

scruples, contracted, no doubt, by his aftection to the 

Jh'otestant churches, in relation to the Uopish mode 
of giving the sacrament; and pretended a wisli, that 
the Pope might be induced by Lewis, to consider 
of some alterations in that respect, to enable him to 
reconcile himself to the Roman church with a clear 
and pure conscience.'' 

caiiai. The ministry, known by the name ol the Cabal, 
seems to have consisted ol characters so uuprincij)Ied, 
as justly to deserve the severity with which they 
have been treated by all writers who have mentioned 
them ; but if it is probable, that they were ready to 
betray their King, as well as their country, it is cer- 
tain that the King betrayed them; keeping bom them 
the real state of his connection with France, and, 
from some of them, at least, the secret of what he 
was pleased to call his religion. Whether this con- 
cealment on his part, arose from his habitual trea- 
chery, and from the incapacity which men of that 
character feel, of being open and honest, even when 
they know it is their interest to be so; or from an 
apprehension that they might demand for themselves 
some share of the French money, which he was 
unwilling to give them, cannot now be determined. 


* Dalrymple’s Memoirs, II. 84. 
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But to the want of genuine and reciprocal confidence chapter 

between him and those ministers, is to be attributed, 

in a great measure, the escape which the nation at 
that time experienced ; an escape, however, wliich 
proved to be only a reprieve from that servitude to 
which they were afterwards reduced in the latter 
years of the reign. 

The first Dutch war had been undertaken against outchWa.. 
all maxims of policy, as well as of justice ; but the su- 
periour iiilamy of the second, aggravated by the disap- 
pointment of all the hopes entertained by good men, 
from the triple alliance, and by the treacherous attempt 
at piracy with which it was commenced, seems to 
have ellaccd the impression of it, not only from the 
minds of men living at the time, but from most of 
the writers who have treated of this reign. I'lie 1672. 
principle, however, of both was the same, and ar- 
bitrary power at home was the object of both. The 
second Dutch war rendered the King’s system and 
views so apparent to all who were not determined to 
shut their eyes against conviction, tlujt it is dillicult 
to conceive how persons, who had any real care or 
regard, either for the liberty or honour of tlie C'v)un- 
try, could trust him afterwards. And yet even Sir 
William Temple, who appears to have been one of 
the most honest, as well as of the most enli;!,hteiied, 
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CHAPTER statesmen of his time, could not believe his treachery 

to be quite so deejD, as it was in fact ; and seems 

occasionally to have hoped, that he was in earnest in 
his professed intentions of following the wise and just 
system that was recommended to him. Great in- 
stances of credulity and blindness in wise men are 
often liable to the suspicion of being pretended, for 
the j)Ui posc of justifying the continuing in situations 
of power and employment longer than strict honour 
would allow. But to Temple’s sincerity his subse- 
quent conduct gives abundant testimony. When he 
had reason to think that his services could no longer 
be useliil to his country, he withdrew wholly from 
publick business, and resolutely adhered to the pre- 
ference of ])hilosophical retirement, which, in his 
circumstances, was just, in spite of every temptation 
which occurred to bring him back to the more active 
scene. The remainder of his life he seems to have 
employed in the most noble contemplations, and the 
most elegant amusements ; every enjoyment height- 
ened, no doubt, by reflecting on the honourable part 
he had acted in publick affairs, and without any regret 
on his own account, (whatever he might feel for his 
country,) at having been driven from them. 

De wtt. Besides the important consequences produced by 
this second Dutch war in England, it gave birth to two 
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great events in Holland ; the one as favourable, as the 
other was disastrous, to the cause of general liberty. 
The catastrophe of De Witt, the wisest, best, and 
most truly patriotick minister that ever appeared 
upon the publick stage, as it was an act of the most 
crying injustice and ingratitude, so likewise .is it the 
most comj)leteiy discouraging example, that liistory 
affords to the lovers of liberty. If Aristides was 
banished, he was also recalled: if Dion was repaid 
for Ills services to the Syracusans by ingratitude, 
that ingratitude was more tlian once repented of: if 
Sidney and Russel died upon the scaffold, they had not 
the cruel mortification of falling by the hands of tlic 
people: ample justice was done to tlieir memory, 
and the very sound of their names is still animating 
to every Englishman attached to their glorious cause. 
But with De Wilt fell also his cause and his party; 
and although a name so respected by all who revere 
virtue and wisdom, when employed in their noblest 
sphere, the political service of the judjlick, must un- 
doubtedly be doubly dear to his countrymen, yet I do 
not know that, even to this day, any piiblick honours 
have been jtaid by them to his memory. 

On the other hand, the circumstances attending 
the first appearance of the Prince of Orange in pub- 
lick affairs, were in every respect most fortunate for 
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himself, for England, for Europe. Of an age to re- 
ceive the strongest impressions, and of a clmracter 
to render sucli impressions durable, he entered the 
world in a moment when the calamitous situation of 
the United Provinces, could not but excite, in every 
Dutchman, the strongest detestation of the insolent 
ambition of Lewis the Fourteentb, and the greatest 
contempt of an English government, which could 
so far mistake, or betray, the interests of the country, 
as to lend itself to his projects. Accordingly, the 
circumstances attending his outset seem to have 
given a lasting bias to his character; and through 
the whole course of his life, the ])revailing sentiments 
of his mind seem to have been those which he im- 
bibed at this early period. These sentiments were 
most peculiarly adapted to the positions in which 
this great man was destined to be placed. The light 
in which he viewed Lewis rendered him the fittest 
champion of the independence of Europe; and in 
England, French influence and arbitrary power were 
in those times so intimately connected, that he who 
had not only seen with disapprobation, but had so sen- 
sibly felt, the baneful effects of Charles’s connection 
with France, seemed eduated,as it were, to be the de- 
fender of English liberty. Tliis prince’s struggles in 
defence of his country, his success in rescuing it from 
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a situation to all appearance so desperate, and the chapter 

consequent failure and mortification of Lewis the 

Fourteenth, form a scene in history upon which the 
mind dwells with unceasing delight. One never 
can read Lewis’s famous Declaration against the Hol- 
landers, knowing the event which is to .follow, 
without feeling the heart dilate with exultation, and a * 
kind of triumphant contempt, which, though not 
quite consonant to the j^rinciples of pure philosophy, 
never fails to give the mind inexpressible satisfaction. 

Did the relation of such events form the sole, or even 
any considerable part of the historian’s task, ])leasant 
indeed would be his labours; but, though far less 
agreeable, it is not a less useful or necessary part of 
his business, to relate the triumphs of successful 
wickedness, and the opjuession of truth, justice, and 
libcitv. 

J 

The interval from the separate peace between '1 lie I'niiilllCl 

, ;iiid designs 

ace ol I'l 

Nimeguen, was chielly employed by (iharles in 
attempts to obtain money Ifoin France and other 
foreign powers, in which he was sometimes more, 
sometimes less successful ; and in various fal^e jiro- 
fessions, promises, and other devices to deceive his 
parliament and his peojile, in which he uniformly 
failed. Though neither the nature and extent of his 


England and the United Provinces, to the pe 
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CHAPTER connection with France, nor his design of intro- 

ducing Popery into England, were known at that 

time, as they now are, yet there were not wanting 
many indications of the King’s disposition, and of the 


general tendency of his designs. Reasonable persons 
apprehended that the supplies asked were intended 
to be used, not for the specious j)urpose of main- 
taining the balance of Europe, but for that of sub- 
duing the parliament and people who should give 


Disposition 
of the Nation 


them ; and the great antipathy of the bulk of the 
nation to Popery caused many to be both more clear- 


sighted in discovering, and more resolute in resist- 
ing, the designs of the court, than they would pro- 
bably have shown themselves, if civil liberty alone 


had been concerned. 


Popish Plot. When the minds of men were in the disposition 

1 () 78 . , , , * 

which such a state of things was naturally calculated 
to produce, it is not to be wondered at, that a ready, 
and perhaps a too facile, belief should have been 
accorded to the rumour of a Popish plot. But with 
the largest possible allowance for the just apprehen- 
sions which were entertained, and the consequent 
irritation of the country, it is wholly inconceivable 
how such a plot as that brought forward by Tongue 
and Oates could obtain any general belief. Nor can 
any stretcli of candour make us admit it to be probable, 
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that all who pretended a belief of it did seriously en- chapter 
tertain it. On the other hand, it seems an absurdity, - — 

equal almost in degree to the belief of the plot itself, 
to suppose that it was a story fabricated by the Earl 
of Shaftesbury, and the other leaders of the Whig 
party; and it would be highly unjust, aswell.as un- 
charitable, not to admit, that the generality of those 
who were engaged in the prosecution of it were 
probably sincere in their belief of it, since it is un- 
questionable that at the time very many persons, 
whose political prejudices were of a quite different 
complexion, were under the same delusion. The The belief nt 

^ ^ ^ the pl(»t uMi • 

unanimous votes of the two Houses of Parliament, '««“>• 
and the names, as well as the number, of those who 
pronounced Lord Stafford to be guilty, seem to put 
this beyond a doubt. Dryden, writing soon after 
the time, says, in his Absalom and Achitophel, that 
the plot was 

** Bad in itself, but represented worse;** 

that 

Some truth there was, but dasli’d and brew'd with lies 

and that 

“ Succeeding times did equal folly call 
“ Believing nothing, or believing alL*’ 

and Dryden will not, by those who are conversant 
in the history and works of that immortal writer, 
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Itsabsurdity. 


be suspected either of party prejudice in favour of 
Shaftesbury and the Whigs, or of any view to pre- 
judice the country against the Duke of York’s suc- 
cession to the crown. The King repeatedly declared 
his belief of it. These declaratiojis, if sincere, 
would have some weight ; but if insincere, as may 
be reasonably suspected, they afford a still stronger 
testimony to prove that such belief was not exclu- 
sively a party opinion, since it cannot be supposed, 
that even the crooked politicks of Charles could 
have led him to countenance fictions of his ene- 
mies, which were not adopted by his own party. 
Wherefore, if this cpiestion were to be decided 
upon the ground of authority, the reality of the 
plot would be admitted; and it must be confessed, 
that, with regard to facts remote, in respect either 
of time or place, wise men generally diffide in 
their own judgment, and defer to that of those who 
have had a nearer view of them. But there are cases 
where reason speaks so plainly as to make all argu- 
ment drawn from authority of no avail, and this is 
surely one of them. Not to mention correspondence 
by post on the subject of regicide, detailed commis- 
sions from the Pope, silver bullets, See. See. and 
other circumstances equally ridiculous, we need 
only advert to the part attributed to the Spanish 
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government in this conspiracy, and to the alledged chapti u 

intention of murdering the King, to satisfy ourselves 

that it was a forgery. 

Rapin, who argues the whole of this affair with Disingeiuiou's 

, r I 11 !• • • juilificallou 

a degree or weakness as well as disingcnuity very 
unusual to him, seems at last to offer us a kind of 
compromise, and to he satisfied if we will admit 
that there was a design or project to introduce 
Popery and arbitrary power, at the head of which 
were the King and his brother. Of this J am as 
much convinced as he can be ; but liow does this 
justify the prosecution and execution of tliose who 
suffered, since few, if any of them, were in a situa- 
tion to be trusted by the royal conspirators with 
their designs? When he says therefore, that, that 
is precisely what was understood by the conspi- 
racy, he by no means justifies those who were the 
principal prosecutors of the plot. The design to 
murder the King, he calls the appendage of the j)lot : 
a strange expression this, to describe the pro- 
jected murder of a king! though not more strange 
than the notion itself when applied to a plot, the ob- 
ject of which was to render that very king absolute, 
and to introduce the religion which he most favoured. 

But it is to be observed, that though in considering 
Xhe Bill of Exclusion, the Militia Bill, and otJiei 
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TJ)C proceed- 
ings on it (iis- 
gracrfnl to 
the nation. 


legislative proceedings, the plot, as he defines it, 
that is to say, the design of introducing Popery 
and arbitrary power, was the important point to be 
looked to ; yet in courts of justice, and for juries 
and judges, that which he calls the appendage was, 
generally speaking, the sole consideration. 

Although therefore, upon a review of this truly 
shocking transaction, we may be fairly justified in 
adopting the milder alternative, and in imputing 
to the greater part of those concerned in it, rather 
an extraordinary degree of blind credulity, than 
the deliberate wickedness of planning and assisting 
in the perpetration of legal murders ; yet the pro- 
ceedings on the Popish plot must always be consi- 
dered as an indelible disgrace upon the English 
nation, in which King, Parliament, judges, juries, 
witnesses, prosecutors, have all their respective, 
though certainly not equal, shares. Witnesses, of 
such a character as not to deserve credit in the 
most trifling cause, upon the most immaterial facts, 
gave evidence so incredible, or, to speak more 
properly, so impossible to be true, that it ought 
not to have been believed if it had come from the 
mouth of Cato; and upon such evidence, from 
such witnesses, were innocent men condemned to 
death and executed. Prosecutors, whether attornies 
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and solicitors-gcneral, or managers of impeach- 
ment, acted with the fury which in such circum- 
stances might be expected ; juries partook natural- 
ly enough of the national ferment ; and judges, 
whose duty it was to guard them against such im- 
pressions, were scandalously active in confirming 
them in their prejudices, and inflainiiig their pas-* 
sions. The King, who is supposed to have dis- 
believed the whole of the plot, never once exercised 
his glorious prerogative of mercy. It is said he 
dared not. His throne, perhaps his life, was at 
stake ; and history does not furnish us with the ex- 
ample of any monarch with whom the lives of 
innocent, or even meritorious, subjects ever ap- 
peared to be of much weight, when put in balance 
against such considerations. 

The measures of the prevailing party in the 
House of Commons, in these times, appear, (wdth 
the exception of their dreadful proceedings in 
the business of the pretended plot, and of their 
violence towards those who petitioned and ad- 
dressed against Parliament,) to have been, in ge- 
neral, highly laudable and meritorious ; and yet 
I am afraid it may be justly suspected, that it was 
precisely to that part of their conduct which related 
to the plot, and which is most reprehensible, that 
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CHAiPTER they were indebted for their power to make the 

noble, and, and in some instances successful, struggles 

for liberty, which do so much honour to their me- 
mory. The danger to be apprehended from military 
force, being always, in the view of wise men, the 
most urgent, they first voted the disbanding of the 
army, and the two Houses passed a bill for that 
purpose, to which the King found himself obliged 
to consent. But to the bill which followed, for 
establishing the regular assembling of the militia, 
and for providing for their being in arms six weeks 
in the year, he opposed his royal negative; thus 
making his stand upon the same point on which his 
father had done ; a circumstance which, if events had 
taken a turn against him, would not have failed of 
being much noticed by historians. Civil securities 
for freedom came to be afterwards considered ; and 
it is to be remarked, that to these times of heat and 
passion, and to one of those parliaments, which so dis- 
graced themselves and the nation, by the countenance 
given to Oates and Bedloe, and by the persecution 
of so many innocent victims, we are indebted for 
the Habeas Corpus Act, the most important barrier 
against tyranny, and best framed protection for the 
liberty of individuals, that has ever existed in any 
ancient or modern commonwealth. 
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But the inefficacy of mere laws in favour of chapter 
the subjects, in the case of the administration of 


Exclusion 


them falling into the hands of persons hostile bhi.^ 
to the spirit in which they had been provided, 
had been so fatally evinced by the general his- 
tory of England, ever since the grant* of the 
Great Charter, and more especially by the trans- 
actions of the preceding reign, that the Parliament 
justly deemed their work incomplete, unless tlie 
Duke of York were excluded from the succession to 
the crown. A bill, tlierefore, for tlie purpose of 
excluding that Prince, was prepared, and passed 
the House of Commons ; but being vigorously 
resisted by the court, by the church, and by the 
Tories, was lost in the House of Lords. The re- 
strictions offered by the King to be put upon a 
Popish successoiir are supposed to liavc been among 
the most powerful of those means to which he was 
indebted for his success. 

The dispute was no longer, whether or not the Ob.servations 
dangers resulting from James’s succession Avere real, ' 
and such as ought to be guarded against by parliamen- 
tary provisions ; but whether the exclusion, or re- 
strictions, furnished the most safe, and eligible mode 
of compassing the object which both sides pretended 
to have in view. The argument upon this state of 
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CHAPTER the question is clearly, forcibly, and, I think, con- 

vincingly, stated by Rapin, who exposes very ably 

the extreme folly of trusting to measures, without 
consideration of the men who are to execute them. 
Even in Hume’s statement of the question, what- 
ever may have been his intention, the arguments in 
favour of the exclusion appear to me greatly to pre- 
ponderate. Indeed it is not easy to conceive upon 
what principles even the Tories could justify their 
support of the restrictions. Many among them, no 
doubt, saw the provisions in the same light in which 
the Whigs represented them, as an expedient, admi- 
rably indeed adapted to the real object of upholding 
the present King’s power, by the defeat of the ex- 
clusion, but never likely to take effect for their 
pretended purpose of controuling that of his suc- 
cessour ; and supported them for that very reason. 
But such a principle of conduct was too fraudulent 
to be avowed ; nor ought it perhaps, in candour, to 
be imputed to the majority of the party. To those 
who acted with good faith, and meant that the re- 
strictions should really take place, and be effectual, 
surely it ought to have occurred, (and to those who 
most prized the prerogatives of the crown, it ought 
most forcibly to have occurred,) that in consenting 
to curtail the powers of the crown, rather than to 
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alter the succession, they were adopting the greater, 
in order to avoid the lesser evil. The question of, 
what are to be the powers of the crown, is surely 
of superiour importance to that of, who shall wear 
it? Those, at least, who consider the royal prero- 
gative as vested in the King, not for his sak!e, but 
for that of his subjects, must consider the one of these 
questions as much above the other in dignity, as the 
rights of the public are more valuable than those of 
an individual. In this view the prerogatives of the 
crown are in substance and effect the rights of the 
people ; and these rights of the people were not to 
be sacrificed to the purpose of preserving the suc- 
cession to the most favoured prince, much less to 
one who, on account of his religious persuasion, 
was justly feared and suspected. In truth, the f|ues- 
tion between the exclusion and restrictions seems 
peculiarly calculated to ascertain the different views 
in which the different parties in this country have 
seen, and perhaps ever will see, the prerogatives of 
the crown. The Whigs, who consider them as a 
trust for the people, a doctrine which the Tories 
themselves, when pushed in argument, will some- 
times admit, naturally think it their duty rather to 
change the manager of the trust, than to impair the 
subject of it; while others, who consider them as 
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the right or property of the King, will as naturally 
act as they would do in the case of any other pro- 
perty, and consent to the loss or annihilation of any 
part of it, for the purpose of preserving the remain- 
der to him, whom they style the rightful OAvner. If 
the people be the sovereign, and the King the dele- 
gate, it is better to change the baililf than to injure 
the farm ; but if the King be the proprietor, it is 
better the farm should be impaired, nay, part of it 
destroyed, than that the whole should pass over 
to an usurper. The royal prerogative ought, ac- 
cording to the Whigs, (not in the case of a Popish 
successour only, but in all cases,) to be reduced to 
such powers as arc in their exercise beneficial to the 
jicople; and of tlie benefit of these they will not 
rashly suffer the people to be deprived, whether the 
executive power be in the hands of an hereditary, 
or of an elected king ; of a regent, or of any other 
denomination of magistrate ; while on the other 
hand, they who consider prerogative with refer- 
ence only 1,0 royalty, will, with equal readiness, 
consent either to the extension or the suspension of 
its exercise, as the occasional interests of the prince 
may seem to require. The senseless plea of a divine 
and indefesible right in James, which even the 
legislature was incompetent to set aside, though as 
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inconsistent with the declarations of Parliament in ciiapi'kii 

I. 

the Statute Book, and with the whole practice of the 

English Constitution, as it is repugnant to nature 
and common sense, was yet warmly insisted upon 
by the higli-church party. Such an argument, as 
might naturally be expected, operated rather to 
provoke the Whigs to perseverance, than to dissuade 
them from their measure: it was, in their eyes, an 
additional merit belonging to the Elxclusiori Bill, 
that it strengthened, by one instance more, the au- 
thority of former statutes, in reprobating a doctrine 
which seems to imply, that man can have a property 
in his fellow-creatures. By far the best argument 
in favour of the restrictions, is the practical one, that 
they could be obtained, and that the exclusion 
could not; but the value of this argument is chiefly 
proved by the event. The Exclusionists had a fair 
prospect of success, and their plan being clearly the 
best, they were justified in pursuing it. 

The spirit of resistance whicli the King sliowed 
in the instance of the Militia and tlie Exclusion 
Bills, seems to have been systematically confined to 
those cases where he supposed his power to be more 
immediately concerned. In the prosecution of the Prosecution 

1 !• Titjn'li r r ofStiillord. 

aged and innocent Lord btanord, he was so far from 
interfering in behalf of that nobleman, that many of 
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those most in his confidence, and, as it is affirmed, 
the Duchess of Portsmouth herself, openly favoured 
the prosecution. Even after the dissolution of his 
last Parliament, when he had so far subdued his 
enemies as to be no longer under any apprehensions 
from them, he did not think it worth while to save the 
life of Plunket, the Popish Archbishop of Armagli, 
of whose innocence no doubt could be entertained. 
But this is not to be wondered at, since, in all trans- 
actions relative to the Popish Plot, minds of a very 
different cast from Charles’s became, as by some fata- 
lity, divested of all their wonted sentiments of justice 
and humanity. Who can read without horrour, the 
account of that savage murmur of applause, which 
broke out upon one of the villains at the bar, swear- 
ing positively to Stafford’s having proposed the 
murder of the King? And how is this horrour 
deepened, when we reflect, that in that odious cry 
were probably mingled the voices of men to whose 
memory every lover of the English constitution is 
bound to pay the tribute of gratitude and respect ! 
Even after condemnation. Lord Russel himself, 
whose character is wholly (this instance excepted) 
free from the stain of rancour or cruelty, stickled 
for the severer mode of executing the sentence, in a 
manner which his fear of the King’s establishing 
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a precedent of pardoning in cases of impeachment, chapter 

(for this, no doubt, was his motive,) cannot satisfac- 

torily excuse. 

In an early period of the King’s difficulties. Sir Temple’s ad- 
William Temple, whose life and character is a re- 
futation of the vulgar notion that philosophy and 
practical good sense in business are incompatible* 
attainments, recommended to him the plan of go- 
verning by a council, which was to consist in great 
part of the most popular noblemen and gentlemen 
in the kingdom. Such persons being the natural, 
as well as the safest, mediators between princes 
and discontented subjects, this seems to have been 
the best possible expedient. Hume says it was 
found too feeble a remedy ; but he does Jiot take 
notice that it was never in fact tried, inasmuch as, 
not only the King’s confidence was withheld from 
the most considerable members of the council, but 
even the most important determinations were 
taken without consulting the council itself. Nor can 
there be a doubt but the King’s views, in adopting 
Temple’s advice, were totally different from those of 
the adviser, whose only errour in this transaction 
seems to have consisted in recommending a plan, 
wherein confidence and fair dealing were of neces- 
sity to be principal ingredients, to a prince whom 
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he well knew to be incapable of either. Accord- 
ingly, having appointed the council in April, with 
a promise of being governed in important matters 
by their advice, he in July dissolved one Parlia- 
ment without their concurrence, and in October, 
forbade them even to give their opinions upon the 
propriety of a resolution which he had taken of 
proroguing another. From that time he probably 
considered the council to be, as it was, virtually 
dissolved ; and it was not long before means pre- 
sented themselves to him, better adaj)ted, in his 
estimation, even to his immediate objects, and cer- 
tainly more suitable to his general designs. The 
union between the court and the church party, 
which had been so closely cemented by their success- 
ful resistance to the Exclusion Bill, and its authors, 
had at length acquired such a degree of strength and 
consistency, that the King ventured first to appoint 
Oxford, instead of London, for the meeting of Par- 
liament ; and then, having secured to himself a good 
pension from France, to dissolve the Parliament 
there met, with a full resolution never to call 
another ; to which resolution, indeed, Lewis had 
bound him, as one of the conditions on which he 
was to receive his stipend.* No measure was ever 

^ Dalrymple’s Memoirs. 
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attended with more complete success. The most 
flattering addresses poured in from all parts of the 
kingdom ; divine right, and indiscriminate obedi- 
ence, were every where the favourite doctrines ; and 
men seemed to vie with eacli otlier who should have 
the honour of the greatest share in the glorious work 
of slavery, by securing to the King, for the present,* 
and, after him, to the Duke, absolute and uncontroul- 
able power. They, who, either because Charles had 
been called a forgiving prince by his flatterers, (upon 
what ground I could never discover,) or from some 
supposed connection between indolence and good 
nature, had deceived themselves into a hope, that his 
tyranny would be of the milder sort, found themselves 
much disappointed in tlieii expectations. 

The whole history of the remaijiing part of his 
reign exhibits an uninterrupted series of attacks 
upon the liberty, property, and lives of his subjects. 
The character of the government aj)peared hist, and 
with the most marked and prominent features, in 
Scotland. The condemnation of Argyle and VV'^eir, 
the one for having subjoined an explanation when 
he took the test oath, the other lor having kept 
company with a rebel, whom it was not proved he 
knew to be such, and who had never been pro- 
claimed, resemble more the acts of Tiberius and 
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Domitian, than those of even the most arbitrary 
modern governments. It is true, the sentences were 
not executed ; Weir was reprieved ; and whether 
or not Argyle, if he had not deemed it more prudent 
to escape by flight, would have experienced the 
same clemency, cannot now be ascertained. The 
terrour of these examples would have been, in the 
judgment of most men, abundantly sufficient to 
teach the people of Scotland their duty, and to 
satisfy them that their lives, as well as every thing 
else they had been used to call their own, were now 
completely in the power of their masters. But the 
government did not stop here, and having out- 
lawed thousands, upon the same pretence upon 
which Weir had been condemned, inflicted capital 
punishment upon such criminals of both sexes as 
refused to answer, or answered otherwise than was 
prescribed to them, to the most ensnaring questions. 

In England, the City of London seemed to hold 
out for a certain time, like a strong fortress in a 
conquered country ; and, by means of this citadel, 
Shaftesbury and others were saved from the ven- 
geance of the court. But this resistance, however 
honourable to the corporation who made it, could 
not be of long duration. The weapons of law and 
justice were found feeble, when opposed to the 
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power of a monarch, who was at the Iiead of a ciiAmit 

numerous and bigoted party of the nation, and who, 

which was most material of all, had enabled him- 
self to govern without a Parliament. Civil resist- 
ance in this country, even to the most illegal attacks 
of royal tyranny, has never, I believe, been suc- 
cessful, unless when supported by Parliament, or at 
least by a great party in one or other of the two 
Houses. The Court, having wrested from the Livery 
of London, partly by corruption, and partly by 
violence, the free election of their mayor and 
sheriffs, did not wait the accomplishment of their 
plan for the destruction of the whole corporation, 
which, from their first success, they justly deemed 
certain ; but immediately proceeded to put in ex- 
ecution their system of oppression. Pilkington 5 Tixorbitaut 
(]olt, and Oates were fined a hundred thousand 
pounds each for having spoken disrespectfully of 
the Duke of York ; Barnardislon ten thousand, for 
having in a private letter expressed sentiments 
deemed improper ; and Sidney, Russol, and Arm- 
strong, found that the just and mild principles 
which characterise the criminal law of England 
could no longer protect their lives, when the sacri- 
fice was called for by the policy or vengeance of the 
King. To give an account of all the oppression of 
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Ijeriotl, would be to enumerate every arrest, 
cveiy trial, every seiiteiice, that took place in cpies- 
tions between the crown and the subjects. 

Of the Rye-house plot it may be said, much more 
truly than of the Popish, that there was in it some 
truth,* mixed with much hdsehood ; and though 
many of the circumstances in Kealing’s account arc 
nearly as absurd and ridiculous as those in Oates’s, 
it seems probable that tliere was among some of 
those accused, a notion of assassinating the King ; 
but whether this notion was ever ripened into 
what may be called a design, and, much more, 
whether it were ever evinced by such an overt act, 
as the law requires for conviction, is very doubtful. 
In regard to the conspirators of higher ranks, from 
whom all suspicion of participation in the intended 
assassination has been long since done away, there 
is unquestionably reason to believe that they had 
often met and consulted, as well for the purpose 
of ascertaining the means they actually possessed 
as for that of devising others, for delivering their 
country from the dreadful servitude into which it 
had fallen ; and thus far their conduct appears 
clearly to have been laudable. If they went fur- 
ther, and did any thing which could be fairly 
construed into an actual conspiracy, to levy war 
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against the King, tliey acted, considering the dispo- 
sition of the nation at that period, very indiscreetly. 
But whether their proceedings had ever gone this 
length, is far from certain. Monmouth’s communi- 
cations with the King, when we reflect upon all the 
circumstances oftliose communications, deserve not 
the smallest attention ; nor indeed, if they did, 
does the letter whicli he afterwards witlidrew, prove 
any thing upon this point. And it is an outrage to 
common sense to call Lord Grey’s narrative, written, 
as he himself states in his letter to James the Second, 
while the question of liis pardon was pending, an 
autlicntick account. That which is most certain in 
this aflair is, that tliey had committed no overt act, 
indicating the imagining of the King’s death, even ac- 
cording to the most strained construction of the 
statute of Edward the Third ; much less was any 
such act legally proved against them. And the con- 
spiring to levy war was not treason, except by a 
recent statute of Charles the Second, the prosecutions 
upon which were expressly limited to a certain time, 
which in these cases had elapsed ; so' that it is im- 
possible not to assent to the opinion of tliose who 
have ever stigmatized the condemnation and execu- 
tion of Russel as a most flagrant violation of law and 
justice. 
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The proceedings in Sidney’s case were still more 
cletesta])le. The production of papers, containing 
speculative opinions upon government and liberty, 
written long before, and perhaps never even in- 
tended to be published, together with the use made 
of those papers, in considering them as a substitute 
for the second witness to the overt act, exhibited 
such a compound of wickedness and nonsense as is 
hardly to be paralleled in the history of juridical 
tyranny. But the validity of pretences was little at- 
tended to, at that time, in the case of a person whom 
the court had devoted to destruction, and upon 
evidence such as has been stated, was this great and 
excellent man condemned to die. Pardon was not to 
be expected. Mr. Hume says, tliat such an inter- 
ference on the part of tlie King, though it might 
have been an act of licroick generosity, could not be 
regarded as an indispensable duty. He might have 
said, with more propriety, that it was idle to expect 
that the government, after having incurred so much 
guilt in order to obtain the sentence, should, by re- 
mitting it, relinquish the object, just when it was 
within its grasp. The same historian considers the 
jury as highly blamcablc, and so do I ; but what was 
their guilt, in comparison of that of the court who 
tried, and ol the government who prosecuted, in this 
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infamous cause ? Yet the jury, being the only party 
that can with any colour be stated as acting inde- 
pendently of the government, is the only one men- 
tioned by him as blameable. The prosecutor is 
wholly omitted in his censure, and so is the court ; 
this last, not from any tenderness for the judge, (who, 
to do this author justice, is no favourite with him,) 
but lest the odious connection between that branch 
of the Judicature and the government should strike 
the reader too forcibly ; for Jefferies, in this in- 
stance, ought to be regarded as the mere tool and 
instrument, (a fit one, no doubt,) of the prince who 
had appointed him for the purpose of this and similar 
services. Lastly, the King is gravely introduced on 
the (|uestion of pardon, as if he had had no prior con- 
cern in the cause, and were now to decide upon the 
propriety of extending mercy to a crimiiialcoiidemncd 
by a court of judicature ; nor are we once reminded 
what that judicature was, by whom appointed, by 
whom influenced, by whom called upon, to receive 
that detestable evidence, the very recollection of 
which, even at this distance of time, fires every 
honest heart with indignation. As well might we 
palliate the murders of Tiberius, who seldom jmt 
to death his victims without a previous decree of 
his senate. The moral of all this seems to be, that 
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whenever a prince can, by intimidation, corruption, 
illegal evidence, or other such means, obtain a 
verdict against a subject whom he dislikes, he may 
cause him to be executed without any breach of in- 
dispensable duty ; nay, that it is an act of heroick 
generosity, if he spares him, 1 never reflect on Mr. 
Hume’s statement of this matter but with the deepest 
regret. Widely as I difler from him upon many 
other occasions, tliis appears to me to be the most 
rcprehe]isil)le passage of his whole work. A spirit 
of adulation towards deceased princes, tliougli in a 
good measure free Irom the imputation of interested 
meanness, which is justly attached to flattery, wiien 
applied to living monarchs ; yet, as it is less intel- 
ligible, with respect to its motives, than the othcj , 
so is it in its consequences, still more pernicious to 
the general interests of mankind. Fear of censure 
from contemporaries will seldom have much effect 
upon men in situations of unlimited authority : they 
will too often fliitter themselves, that the same power 
which enables them to commit the crime, will 
secure them from reproach. The dread of posthu- 
mous infamy, therefore, being the only restraint, 
their consciences excepted, upon the passions of 
such persons, it is lamentable that this last defence, 
(feeble enough at best,) should in any degree be 
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impaired ; and impaired it must be, if not totally de- 
stroyed, when tyrants can hope to find in a man like 
Hume, no less eminent for tlie integrity and bene- 
volence of his heart, than for the depth and sound- 
ness of his understanding, an apologist for even their 
foulest murders. 

Thus fell Russel and Sidney, two names tliat 
will, it is hoped, be for ever dear to every English 
heart. Wlien their memory shall cease to be an ob- 
ject of respect and veneration, it requires no spirit 
of prophecy to foretell that English liberty will be 
fast approaching to its final consummation, riieir 
deportment was such as might be expected from men 
who knew themselves to be .suffering, not for their 
crimes, but for their virtues. In courage they were 
equal, but the fortitude of Russel, who was connected 
with the world by private and domestic ties, which 
Sidney had not, was put to the severer trial ; and 
the story of the last day.s of this excellent man’s life, 
fills the mind with such a mixture of tendcruess 
and admiration, that 1 know not any scene iu liis- 
tory that more powerfully excites our syiupathy, or 
goes more directly to the heart. 

The very day on which Russel was executed, 
the Universityof Oxford passed their f amous Decree, 
condemning formally, as impious and heretical 
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tution of this or any other free country can maintain 

itself. Nor was this learned body satisfied with 
stigmatizing such principles as contrary to the Holy 
Scriptures, to the decrees of Councils, to the writings 
of the Fathers, to the faith and profession of the 
primitive church, as destructive of the kingly go- 
vernment, the safety of his Majesty’s perstm, the 
publick peace, the laws of nature, and bounds of 
human society; but after enumerating the several 
obnoxious propositions, among which was one de- 
claring all civil authority derived from the people ; 
another, asserting a mutual contract, tacit or express, 
between the King and his subjects; a third, main- 
taining the lawfulness of changing the succession to 
the crown ; with many others of a like nature, they 
solemnly decreed all and every of those propositions 
to be not only false and seditious, but impious, and 
that the books which contained them were fitted to 
lead to rebellion, murder of princes, and atheism 
itself. Such are the absurdities which men are not 
ashamed to utter in order to cast odious imputations 
upon their adversaries ; and such the manner in 
which churchmen will abuse, when it suits their 
policy, the holy name of that religion whose first 
precept is to love one another, for the purpose of 
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teaching us to hate our neighbours witli more than chapter 

ordinary rancour. If Much ado about Nothing had ^ — 

been publisfied in those days, the town-clerk’s decla- 
ration, that receiving a thousand ducats for accusing 
the Lady Hero wrongfully, was flat burglary, might 
be supposed to be a satire upon this decree^ yet 
Shakespeare, well as he knew human nature, not 
only as to its general course, but in all its eccentrick 
deviations, could never dream, that, in the persons of 
Dogberry, Verges, and their followers, he ^vas re- 
presenting the vice-chancellors and doctors of our 
learned University. 

Among the oppressions of this period, most of Mr. I.()cke's 
which were attended with consequences so much from Oxford, 
more important to the several objects of persecution, 
it may seem scarcely worth while to notice the ex- 
j)ulsion of John Locke from Christ Church College, 

Oxford. But besides the interest which every incident 
in the life of a person so deservedly eminent, natu- 
rally excites, there appears to have been something 
in the transaction itself characteristick of the spirit 
of the times, as well as of the general nature of ab- 
solute power. Mr. Locke was known to have been 
intimately connected with Lord Shaftesbury, and 
had very prudently judged it advisable for him, 
to prolong for some time his residence upon the 
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! — account of his health. A suspicion, as it has been 

since proved, unfounded, that he was the author of 
a pamphlet which gave offence to the government, 
induced the King to insist upon his removal from 
his st/identship at Christ Church. Sunderland writes, 
by the King’s cojiimand, to Dr. Fell, Bishop of Ox- 
ford, and Dean of Christ Church. The reverend pre- 
late answers, that he has long had an eye upon Mr. 
Locke’s behaviour ; but though frequent attempts had 
been made, (attempts of which the Bishop expresses 
no disapprobation,) to draw him into imprudent con- 
versation, by attacking, in his company, the reputa- 
tion, and insulting the memory, of his late patron 
and friend, and thus to make his gratitude, and all 
the best feelings of his heart, instrumental to his 
ruin, these attempts all proved unsuccessful. Hence 
the Bishop infers, not the innocence of Mr. Locke, 
but that he was a great master of concealment, both 
as to words and looks; for looks, it is to be supposed, 
would have furnished a pretext for his expulsion, 
more decent than any which had yet been disco- 
vered. An expedient is then suggested, to drive 
Mr. Locke to a dilemma, by summoning him to at- 
tend the College on the first of January ensuing. If 
he do not appear, he shall be expelled for contumacy; 
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if he come, matter of charge may be found against chapter 

him, for what he shall have said at London, or else- ^ — 

where, where he will have been less upon his guard 
than at Oxford. Some have ascribed Fell’s hesita- 
tion, if it can be so called, in executing the King’s 
order, to his unwillingness to injure Locke, who was 
his friend; others, with more reason, to the doubt 
of the legality of the order. However this may have 
been, neither his scruple nor his reluctance was 
regarded by a court who knew its own power. A 
peremptory order was accordingly sent, and inniic- 
diate obedience ensued.* Thus, while, without the 
shadow of a crime, Mr. Locke lost a situation at- 
tended with some emolument, and great conve- 
nience, was the University deprived of or rather 
thus, from the base principles of servility, did she 
cast away, the man the having produced whom is 
now her chiefest glory; and thus, to those who aie 
not determined to be blind, did the true nature ol 
absolute power discover itself, against which the 
middling station is not more secure than the most 
exalted. Tyranny, when glutted with Ithe blood ol 
the great, and the plunder of the rich, will conde- 
scend to hunt humbler game, and make a peaceable 

* Vide Sunderland’s correspondence with the Bisliop of Oxford, 
in the Appendix. 
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CHAPTER and innocent fellow of a college the object of its 
persecution. In this instance one would almost 


imagine there was some instinctive sagacity in the 
government of that time, which pointed out to them, 
even before he had made himself known to the 


worl(J, the man who was destined to be the most 
successful adversary of superstition and tyranny. 

I'orfeilure of The King, during the remainder of his reign, 
seems, with the exception of Armstrong’s execution, 
which must be added to the catalogue of his mur- 
ders, to have directed his attacks more against the 
civil rights, properties, and liberties, than against 
the lives of his subjects. Convictions against evi- 
dence, sentences against law, enormous hnes, cruel 
imprisonments, were the principal engines’’ em- 
ployed for the purpose of breaking the spirit of in- 
dividuals, and fitting their necks for the yoke. But 
it was not thought fit to trust wholly to the effect 
which such examples would produce upon the pub- 
lick. That the subjugation of the people might be 
complete, and despotism be established upon the 
most solid foundation, measures of a more gene- 
ral nature and effect were adopted ; and first, the 


" The expedient of transporting men among common felons for 
political offences was not then invented, which is the more extraordi- 
nary, as it had begun in this reign to be in some degree made use of 
in religious perscculions. 
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charter of London, and then those of almost all the ciiAn iai 

other corporations in England, were eitlier forfeited, 

or forced to a surrender. By this act of violence 
two important points were thought to be gained ; 
one, that in every regular assemblage of the people, 
in any part of the kingdom, the crown woiild have 
a commanding influence ; the other, that in case the* 

King should find himself compelled to break his en- 
gagement to France, and to call a parliament, a great 
majority of members would be returned by electors 
of his nomination, and subject to his controul. In 
the affair of the charter of London, it was seen, as in 
the case of ship-money, how idle it is to look to 
the integrity of judges for a barrier against royal 
encroachments, when the courts of justice are not 
under the constant and vigilant controul of Parlia- 
ment. And it is not to be wondered at that, after 
such a warning, and with no hope of seeing a Parlia- 
ment a.ssemble, even they who still retained their 
attachment to the true constitution of their country, 
should rather give way to the torrent, than make a 
fruitless and dangerous resistance. 

Charles being thus completely master, was deter- 
mined that the relative situation of him and his ' 
subjects should be clearly understood, for which pur- 
pose he ordered a declaration to be framed, wherein, 
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ciiAPTKii after having stated that he considered the degree 

■ of confidence they iiad reposed in him as an honour 

particular to his reign, which not one of his pre- 
decessors had ever dared even to hope for, he assured 
them he would use it with all possible moderation, 
and convince even the most violent republieans, 
that as the crown was the origin of the rights and 
liberties of the people, so was it their most certain and 
secure support. This gracious declaration was ready 
for the press at the time of the King’s death, and if 
he had lived to issue it, there can be little doubt how 
it would have been received, at a time when 

luuiquain Liberlas gratior extat 
Quaui sub Huge pio, 

was the theme of every song, and, by the help of some 
perversion of Seripture, the text of every sermon. 
But whatever might be the language of flatterers, and 
how loud soever the cry of a triumphant, but deluded 
DfspomltMicy party, there were not wanting men of nobler senti- 
^ meats, and of more rational views. Minds once 
thoroughly imbued with the love of what Sidney, in 
his last moments, so emphatically called the good old 
cause, will not easily relinquish their*principles ; nor 
was the manner in which absolute power was exer- 
cised, such as to reconcile to it, in practice, those 
who had always been averse to it in speculation. 
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The hatred of tyranny must, in such persons, have chai’jkh 
been ejwsperated by the experience of its effects, and — 1 — 
their attachment to liberty proportionably confirmed. 

To them the state of their country must have been in- 
tolerable : to reflect upon the efforts of their fathers, 
once their pride and glory, and whom they themselves 
had followed with no unequal steps, and to see the* 
result of all in the scenes that now presented them- 
selves, must have filled their minds with sensations 
of the deepest regret, and feelings bordering at least 
on despondency. To us, who have the opportunity 
of combining, in our view of this period, not only the 
preceding but subsequent transactions, the consider- 
ation of it may suggest reflections far different, and 
speculations more consolatory. Indeed I know not 
that history can furnish a more I’orciblc lesson against 
despondency, than by recording, that within a short 
time from those dismal days in which men of the 
greatest constancy despaired, and had reason to do 
so, within five years from the death of Sidney, arose 
the brightest aera of freedom known to the annals 
of our country. 

It is said that the King, when at the summit of Iiilnided 

1 . r r 1 1 • I change ol 

his power, was iar trom happy ; and a notion has incasme.s. 
been generally entertained, that not long before his 
death he had resolved upon the recall of Monmouth, 
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CHAPTER and a correspondent change of system. That some 
such cliange was apprehended seems extremely pro- 
bable, from tlie earnest desire which the court of 
France, as well as the Duke of York’s party in 
England, entertained, in the last years of Charles’s 
life, to i^emove the Marquis of Halifax, who was 
‘supposed to have friendly dispositions to Monmouth. 
Among the various objections to that nobleman’s 
political principles, we find the charge most relied 
upon, for the purpose of injuring him in the mind 
of the King, was founded on the opinion he had 
delivered in council, in favour of modelling the 
charters of the British Colonies in North America 
upon the principles of tlie rights and privileges of 
Englishmen. There was no room to doubt, (he was 
accused of saying,) that the same laws under which 
we live in England, should be established in a 
country composed of Englishmen. He even dilated 
upon this, and omitted none of the reasons by which 
it can be proved, that an absolute government is 
neither so happy nor so safe as that which is temper- 
ed by laws, and which limits the authority of the 
prince. He exaggerated, it was said, the mischiefs 
of a sovereign power, and declared plainly, that he 
could not make up his mind to live under a king 
who should have it in his power to take, when he 
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pleased, the money he might have in his pocket, chapter 

AH the other ministers had combated, as might be 

expected, sentiments so extraordinary; and without 
entering into the general question of the comparative 
value of different forms of government, maintained 
that his Majesty could, and ought to govern countries 
so distant, in the manner that should appear to him 
most suitable for preserving or augmenting the 
strength and riches of the mother country. It had 
been therefore resolved, that the government and 
council of the Provinces under the new charter, 
should not be obliged to call assemblies of the colo- 
nists for the purpose of imposing taxes, or making 
other important regulations, but should do what they 
thought fit, without rendering any account of their 
actions, except to his Britannick Majesty. The affair 
having been so decided with a concurrence only 
short of unanimity, was no longer considered as a 
matter of importance, nor would it be worth record- 
ing, if the Duke of York and the French court had 
not fastened unon it,* as affording the best evidence 
of the danger to be apprehended from having a man 
of Halifax’s principles in any .situation of trust or 
power. There is something curious in discovering, 
that, even at this early period, a question relative to 

* Vide Barillon's Dispatches, 7 th Dec. IG84. Appendix, j). vii. 

K 
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North American liberty, and even to North American 
taxation, was considered as the test of principles 
friendly, or adverse, to arbitrary power at home. But 
the truth is, that among the several controversies 
which have arisen, there is no other wherein the 
natural rights of man on the one hand, and the au- 
thority of artificial institution on the other, as ap- 
plied respectively, by the Whigs and Tories, to the 
English constitution, are so fairly put in issue, nor 
by which the line of separation between the two 
parties is so strongly and distinctly marked. 

There is some reason for believing that the court 
of Versailles had either wholly discontinued, or at 
least had become very remiss in, the payments of 
Charles’s pension ; and it is not urdikely that this 
consideration may have induced him either really to 
think of calling a parliament, or at least to threaten 
Lewis with such a measure, in order to make that 
prince more punctual in performing his part of their 
secret treaty. But whether or not any secret change 
was really intended, or if it were, to what extent, and 
to what objects directed, are points which cannot now 
be ascertained, no publick steps having ever been 
taken in this alFair, and his Majesty’s intentions, 
if in truth he had any such, becoming abortive by 
the sudden illness which seized him on the first of 
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February 1685, and which, in a few days afterwards, chapteu 

put an end to Ins reign and life. His death was by 

many supposed to have been the effect of poison ; 
but although there is reason to believe that this sus- 
picion was harboured by persons very near to him, 
and among others, as I have heard, by the Dutchess 
of Portsmouth, it appears, upon the whole, to rest 
upon very slender foundations." 

With respect to the character of this Prince, upon iii, chuac- 

• (or* 

the delineation of which so much pains have been 
employed, by the various writers who treat of the 
history of his time, it must be confessed that the facts 
which have been noticed in the foregoing pages, 
furnish but too many illustrations o( the more unfa- 
vourable parts of it. From these we may collect, 
that his ambition was directed solely against his sub- 
jects, while he w'as completely indiflcrenl concern- 
ing the figure which he or they might make in the 
general affairs of Europe ; and that his desire of 
power was more unmixed w ith love of glory tlian 


* Mr. Fox had this report fioni the lanilly of Jiis iiiollier, great- 
arandausihtei to the Dutchess of Portsinoiitli. — Tlic Dutchess of Ports- 
mouth lived to a very advanced age, and retained her faculties to the 
period of her death, which happened in 1 734, at Aubigny. — Mr. Fox’s 
uiotlicr, when very young, saw her at that place ; and many of llic. 
Lenox family, with whom Mr. Fox was subsequently ac(|uaintcd, had, 
no doubt, frequently conversed witli her. 
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that he was unprincipled, ungrateful, mean, and 

treacherous, to which may be added, vindictive, and 
remorseless. For Burnet, in refusing to him the 
praise of clemency and forgiveness seems to be per- 
fectly •justifiable, nor is it conceivable upon what 
pretence his partizans have taken this ground of 
panegyrick- I doubt whether a single instance can be 
produced , of his having spared the li fe of any one whom 
motives, cither of policy, or of revenge, prompted 
him to destroy. To alledge that of Monmouth, as it 
would be an affront to human nature, so would it 
likewise imply the most severe of all satires against 
the monarch himself, and we may add too an unde- 
served one. For in order to consider it as an act of 
meritorious forbearance on his part, that he did not 
follow the example of Constantine, and Philip the 
Second, by imbruing his hands in tlie blood of his 
son, we must first suppose him to have been wholly 
void of every natural affection, wJiich does not appear 
to have been the case. His declaration, that he 
would have pardoned Essex, being made when that 
nobleman was dead, and not followed by any act 
evincing its sincerity, can surely obtain no credit 
from men of sense. If he had really had the inten- 
tion, he ought not to have made such a declaration, 
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unless he accompanied it with some mark of kind- ciiaptkr 

ness to the relations, or with some act of mercy to the 

friends, of the deceased. Considering it as a mere piece 
of hypocrisy, we cannot liclp looking upon it as one 
of the most odious passages of his life. This ill-timed 
boast of his intended mercy, and the brutal taunt 
with which he accompanied his mitigation, (if so i(? 
may be called,) of Russel’s sentence, slicw his in- 
sensibility and hardness to have been such, that in 
tpiestions where right feelings were concerned, his 
good sense, and even the good taste for which he has 
been so much extolled, seemed wholly to desert him. 

On the other hand, it would be want of candour lli.s good 
to maintain, that Charles was entirelv destitute 
good qualities ; nor was the propriety of Burnet’s 
comparison between him and d’iberius ever felt, I 
imagine, by any one but its author. He was gay 
and alfablc, and, if incapable of the sentiments be- 
longing to pride of a laudable sort, he was at least 
free from haughtiness and insolence. Tlic praise ol 
politeness, wliich the Stoicks are not perhaps wrong- 
in classing among the moral virtues^ provided they 
admit it to be one of tlie lowest order, has never been 
denied him, and he had in an eminent degree that 
facility of temper which, though considered by some 
moralists as nearly allied to vice, yet, inasmuch as it 
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contributes greatly to the happiness of those around 
us, is, ill itself, not only an engaging, but an estimable 
quality. His support of the Queen during the heats 
raised by the Popish plot, ought to be taken rather as 
a proof that he was not a monster, than to be ascribed 
to him as a merit ; but his steadiness to his brother, 
though it may and ought, in a great measure, to be 
accounted for upon selfish principles, had at least a 
strong resemblance to virtue. 

The best part of this Prince’s character seems to 
have been his kindness towards his mistresses, and 
his affection for his children, and others nearly con- 
nected to him by the tics of blood. His recommen- 
dation of the Dutchess of Portsmouth and Mrs. Gwyn, 
upon his death-bed, to his successor, is much to fiis 
honour; and they who censure it, seem, in their 
zeal to show themselves strict moralists, to have suf- 
fered their notions of vice and virtue to have fallen 
into strange confusion. Charles’s connection with 
those ladies might be vicious, but at a moment when 
that connection was upon the point of being finally, 
and irrevocably dissolved, to concern himself about 
their future welfare, and to recommend them to his 
brother with earnest tenderness, was virtue. It is 
not for the interest of morality that the good and evil 
actions, even of bad men, should be confounded. 
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His affection for tlie Duke of Gloucester, and for the ciiaptf.h 

Dutchess of Orleans, seems to have been sincere and 

cordial. To attribute, as some have done, his grief 
for tlie loss of the first to political considerations, 
found eu upon an intended balance of power between 
his two brothers, would be an absurd refinement,, 
whatever were his general disposition ; but when we 
reflect upon that carelessness which, especially 
in his youth, was a conspicuous feature of his 
character, the absurdity becomes still more striking. 

And though Burnet more covertly, and Taidlow more 
openly, insinuate that his Fondness for his sister was 
of a criminal nature, I never could find that there 


w'as any ground whatever for such a suspicion ; nor 
does the little that remains of their epistolary cor- 
respondence give it the smallest countenance. Upon 
the whole, Charles the Second was a bad man, and a 


bad king: let us not palliate his crimes; but neither 
let us adopt false or doubtful imputations, for the 
purpose of making him a Monster. 


VVhoever reviews tlie interesting, period whicli Ilellcxioiis 


i, . I . . I upon the jiio- 

weliavc been discussing, upon ilie principJe recom- bablc con*-!'- 

(juciia’sof his 
K'igri and 
death. 


mended in the outset of this chapter, will find, that. 


from the consideration of the past, to prognosticate 


the future, would, at the moment of Charles’s demise. 


be no easy task. Between two persons, one of 
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CHAPTER whom should expect that the country would re- 

: main sunk in slavery, the other, that the cause of 

freedom would revive and triumph, it would be 
difficult to decide, whose reasons were better sup- 
ported, whose speculations the more probable. I 
should guess that he who desponded, had looked 
more at the state of the publick, while he who 
was sanguine, had fixed his eyes more attentively 
upon the person who was about to mount the 
throne. Upon reviewing the two great parties of 
the nation, one observation occurs very forcibly, 
and that is, that the great strength of the Whigs 
consisted in their being able to brand their adver- 
saries as favourers of Popery ; that of the Tories, 
(as far as their strength depended upon opinion, and 
not merely upon the power of the crown,) in their 
finding colour to represent the Whigs as re))ubli- 
cans. From this observation we may draw a further 
inference, that, in proportion to the rashness of the 
Crown, in avowing and pressing forward the cause 
of Popery, and to the moderation and steadiness of 
the Whigs, in adhering to the form of monarcliy, 
would be the chance of the people of England, for 
changing an ignominious despotism, for glory, 
liberty, and happiness. 
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Charles tlie Second expired on the sixth of Feb- 
ruaiy 1684 - 5 , and on the same day Ids successor 
was proclaimed King in London, with the usual 
formalities, by the title of James tlie Second, The 
great influence which this Prince was supposed to 
have possessed in the goverjimeiit, during the latter 
years of his brother’s reign, and tlic e\])ectalion 
which was entertained, in conse(|uence, that his 
measures, when monarch, would be of the same 
cliaracter and complexion witli those wldcli lie was 
known to have highly approved, and of which he 
was thought by many to have been the piincijial 
author, when a subject, lelt little r<)om for that spirit 
of speculation, which generally attends a demise 
of the drown. And thus an event, wdiich, when 
apprehended a few years before, had, according to 
a strong expression ol Sir William Temple, been 
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looked upon as the end of the world, was now 
deemed to be of small comparative importance. 

Its tendency, indeed, was rather to ensure perse- 
verance than to effect any change in the system 
which had been of late years pursued. As there 
are, however, some steps indispensably necessary 
ort the accession of a new prince to the throne, to 
these the publick attention was directed, and, though 
the character of James had been long so generally 
understood, as to leave little doubt respecting the 
political maxims and principles by which his reign 
would be governed, there was probably much cu- 
riosity, as upon such occasions there always is, with 
regard to the conduct he would pursue in matters 
of less importance, and to the general language and 
behaviour which he would adopt in his new situ- 
ation. His first step was, of course, to assemble the 
privy council, to whom he spoke as follows; 

“ Before I enter upon any other business, I think 
“ fit to say something to you. Since it hath pleased 
“ Almighty God to place me in this station, and I 
“ am now to succeed so good and gracious a king, 
“ as well as so very kind a brother, I think it fit to 
“ declare to you, that I will endeavour to follow 
“ his example, and most especially in that of his 
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“ great clemency and tenderness to his people. I chapter 

‘ ‘ have been reported to be a man for arbitrary power ; — ; 

“ but that is not the only story that has been made 
“ of me: and I shall make it my endeavour to pre- 
“ serve this government, both in Church and State, 

“ as it is now by law established. I know thg 
“ principles of the Church of England are for Mo- 
“ narchy, and the members of it have shewn them- 
“ selves good and loyal subjects; therefore I shall 
“ always take care to defend and support it. I know 
“ too, that the laws of England arc sulHcicnt to 
“ make the King as great a monarch as I can wish ; 

“ and as I shall never depart from the just rights 
“ and prerogatives of the crown, so I shall never 
“ invade any man’s property. 1 iiave often hcre- 
tofore ventured my life in defence of this nation ; 
and I shall go as far as any man in preserving it 
“■ in all its just rights and liberties.”" 


With this declaration the council were so highly Acceptable 

• ^11 I i» 1 tbu natiuii* 

satished, that tiiey supj)Iicatc(l his Jyjajesty to make 
it publick, which was accordingly done ; and it is 
reported to have been received with unbounded 
applause by the greater part of the nation. Some, 
perhaps, there were, who did not think the boast 


*■ Keiuiet. III. 420. 
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of having veiUiircd his lilc, very nianly, and who, 
considcriiig the transactions of the last years of 
Charles’s reign, were not much encouraged by the 
promise of imitating that monarch in clemency and 
tenderness to his subjects. To these it might ap- 
pear, that whatever there was of consolatory in the 
King’s disclaimer of arbitrary power, and professed 
attachment to the laws, was totally done away, as 
well by the consideration of w'hat his Majesty’s no- 
tions of power and law were, as by his declaration, 
that he w'^ould follow the example of a predecessor, 
whose government had not only been marked with 
the violation, in ])articular cases, of all the most 
sacred laws of the realm, but had latterly, by the 
disuse of parliaments, in dcliancc of tlic statute of 
the sixteenth year of his reign, stood upon a founda- 
tion radically and fundamentally illegal. I’o others 
it might occur, that even the promise to the Vdutrch 
of England, though express with respect to the 
condition ol' it, wdiich was no other than perfect 
acquiescence in what the King deemed to be the 
true principles of monarchy, was rather vague wi h 
regard to the nature, or degree of support to w hich 
the royal speaker might conceive himself engaged. 
The words, although, in any interpretation ol them, 
they conveyed more than he possibly ever intended 
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to perform, did by no means express the sense which ciiaitkr 

at that time, by his friends, and afterwards by his — ^ 

enemies, was endeavoured to be fixed on tliem. 

There was indeed a promise to support the estab- 
lishment of the Church, and consequently the laws 
upon which that establishment immediately rested ; 
but by no means an engagement to maintain all the 
collateral provisions which some of its more zeal- 
ous members might judge necessary for its security. 

But whatever doubts or difficulties might be felt, Trimnpii oi 
few or none were expressed. The Whigs, as a van- 
quished party, were either silent, or not listened to, 
and the Tories were in a temper of mind which 
does not easily admit suspicion. They were not more 
delighted with the victory they had obtained over 
their adversaries, thaii with the additional stability 
whicli, as they vainly imagined, the accession of 
the new monarch was likely to give to their system. 

The truth is, that, his religion excepted, (and that 
objection they were sanguine enough to consider as 
done away by a few gracious words in favour of 
the Church,) James was every way better suited to 
their purpose than his brother. They had enter- 
tained continual apprehensions, not perhaps wholly 
unfounded, of the late King’s returning kindness to 
Monmouth, the consequences of which could not 

M 
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easily be calculated; whereas, every occurrence 
that had happened, as well as every circumstance 
in James’s situation, seemed to make him utterly ir- 
reconcileable with the Whigs. Besides, after the 
reproach, as well as alarm, which the notoriety of 
Charles's treacherous character must so often have 
caused them, the very circumstance of having at 
their head a Prince, of whom they could with any 
colour hold out to their adherents, that his word 
was to be depended upon, was in itself a matter of 
triumph and exultation. Accordingly the watch- 
word of the party was every where. We have the 
word of a King, and a word never yet broken ; and to 
such a lengtli was the spirit of adulation, or per- 
haps the delusion, carried, that this royal declara- 
tion was said to be a better security for the liberty 
and religion of the nation, than any which the law 
could devise.* 

The King, though much pleased, no doubt, with 
the popularity which seemed to attend the com- 
mencement of his reign, as a powerful medium for 
establishing the system of absolute power, did not 
suffer himself, by any shew of affection from his 
people, to be diverted from his design of rendering 
his government independent of them. To this 


* Burnet. 
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design we must look as the main-spring of all his chapter 

actions at this period ; for with regard to the Roman 

Catholick religion, it is by no means certain that 
he yet thought of obtaining for it any thing more 
than a complete toleration. With this view, there- Ministers re- 
fore, he could not take a more judicious resolution 
than that which he had declared in his speech to* 
the privy council, and to which he seems, at this 
time, to have stedfastly adJicred, of making the go- 
vernment of his predecessor the model for his 
own. He therefore continued in their offices, not- 
withstanding the {)ersonal objections he might have 
to some of them, those servants of the late King, 
during whose administration that Prince had been so 
successful in subduing his subjects, and eradicating 
almost from the minds of Englishmen every senti- 
ment of liberty. 

Even the Marquis of Halifax, who was supposed iiaiiiax. 
to have remonstrated against many of the late mea- 
sures, and to have been busy in recommending a 
change of system to Charles, was continued in high 
employment by James, who told him', that, of all Ins 
past conduct, lie should remember only his beha- 
viour upon the Exclusion Bill, to which that no- 
bleman had made a zealous and distinguished oppo- 
sition ; a handsome expression, which has been the 
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more noticed, as well because it is almost the single 
instance of this Prince’s shewing any disposition 
to forget injuries, as on account of a delicacy and 
propriety in the wording of it by no means familiar 
to him. 

Lawrence Hyde, Earl of Rochester, whom he 
appointed Lord Treasurer, was in all respects cal- 
culated to be a fit instrument for the purposes then 
in view. Besides being upon the worst terms with 
Halifax, in whom alone, of all his ministers, James 
was likely to find any bias in favour of popular 
principles, he was, both from prejudice of educa- 
tion, and from interest, inasmuch as he had aspired 
to be the head of the Tories, a great favourer of 
those servile principles of the Church of England, 
which had lately been so highly extolled from the 
throne. His near relation to the Dutchess of York 
might also be some recommendation, but his privity 
to the late pecuniary transactions between the courts 
of Versailles and London, and the cordiality with 
which he concurred in them, were by far more 
powerful titles to his new master’s confidence. For 
it must be observed of this minister, as well as of 
many others of his party, that his high notions, as 
they are frequently styled, of power, regarded only 
the relation between the King and his subjects, and 
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not that in which he might stand with respect chapter 

to foreign Princes ; so that, provided he could, by ! 

a dependence, however servile, upon Lewis the 
Fourteenth, be placed above the controul of his 
Parliament and people at home, he considered the 
honour of the crown unsullied. 

Robert Spencer, Earl of Sunderland, who was Sunderland, 
continued as Secretary of State, had been at one 
period a supporter of the Exclusion Bill, and had 
been suspected of having offered the Dutchess of 
Portsmouth to obtain the succession to the crown 
for her son, the Duke of Richmond. Nay more, 

King James, in his memoirs, charges him with hav- 
ing intended, just at the time of Cdiarles’s death, to 
send him into a second banishment but with re- 
gard to this last point, it appears evident to me, 
that many things in those memoirs relative to this 
Earl, were written after James’s abdication, and in 
the greatest bitterness of spirit, when he was pro- 
bably in a frame of mind to believe any thing 
against a person by whom he conceived himself to 
have been basely deserted. The reappointment, 
therefore, of this nobleman to so important an office, 
is to be accounted for partly upon the general prin- 
ciple above mentioned, of making the new reign a • 


* Maepherson’s State Papers, I. 147- 
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mere continuation of the former, and partly upon 
Sunderland’s extraordinary talents for ingratiating 
himself with persons in power, and persuading 
them that he was the fittest instrument for their pur- 
poses; a talent in which he seems to have surpassed 
all the intriguing statesmen of his time, or perhaps 
of any other. 

An intimate connection with the court of Ver- 
sailles being the principal engine by which the 
favourite project of absolute monarchy was to be ef- 
fected, James, for the purpose of fixing and cement- 
ing that connection, sent for M. De Barillon, the 
French ambassadour, the very day after his acces- 
sion, and entered into the most confidential discourse 
with him. He explained to him his motives for in- 
tending to call a parliament, as well as his resolution 
to levy by authority, the revenue which his prede- 
cessor had enjoyed in virtue of a grant of parlia- 
ment which determined with his life. He made 
general professions of attachment to Lewis, declared 
that in all affairs of importance it was his intention 
to consult that monarch, and apologised, upon the 
ground of the urgency of the case, for acting in the 
instance mentioned without his advice. Money was 
not directly mentioned, owing, perhaps, to some 
sense of shame upon that subject, which his brother 
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had never experienced ; but lest there should be a chapter 

doubt whether that object were implied in the de- ^ — 

sire of support and protection, Rochester was di- 
rected to explain the matter more fully, and to give 
a more distinct interpretation of these general terms. 
Accordingly, that minister waited the next mbrning 
upon Barillon, and after having repeated, and en- 
larged upon the reasons for calling a parliament, 
stated, as an additional argument in defence of the 
measure, that without it, his master would become 
too chargeable to the French King; adding, however, 
that the assistance which might be expected from a 
Parliament, did not exempt him altogether from the 
necessity of resorting to that prince for pecuniary 
aids, for that without such, he would be at the mercy 
of his subjects, and that upon this beginning would 
depend the whole fortune of the reign.* If Roches- 
ter actually expressed himself as Barillon relates, 
the use intended to be made of Parliament, cannot 
but cause the most lively indignation, while it fur- 
nishes a complete answer to the historians who ac- 
cuse the parliaments of those days of unseasonable 
parsimony in their grants to the Stuart Kings ; for 
the grants of the people of England were not 
destined, it seems, to enable their Kings to oppose 

* jB«rillon’s Letter, February I9, 1685 1 in the Appendix*, p. xviii. 
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the power of France, or even to be independent of 
■ her, blit to render the influence which Lewis was 
resolved to preserve in this country, less chargeable 
to him, by furnishing their quota to the support of 
his royal dependant. 

Th'e French ambassadour sent immediately a de- 
tailed account of these conversations to his court, 
where, probably, they were not received with the 
less satisfaction on account of the request contained 
in them having been anticipated. Within a very 
few days from that in which the latter of them had 
passed, he was empowered to accompany the deli- 
very of a letter from his master, with the agreeable 
news of having received from him bills of exchange 
to the amount of five hundred thousand livres, to be 
used in whatever manner might be convenient to 
the King of England’s service. The account which 
Barillon gives, of the manner in which this sura was 
received, is altogether ridiculous : the King’s eyes 
were full of tears, and three of his ministers, Ro- 
chester, Sunderland, and Godolphin, came severally 
to the French ambassadour, to express the sense their 
master had of the obligation, in terms the most la- 
vish.* Indeed, demonstrations of gratitude from the 
King directly, as well as through his ministers, for 

* Barillon's Letter, Feb. S6, in the Appendix, p. xxviii. 
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this supply, were such, as if they had been used by 
some unfortunate individual, who, with his whole 
family, had been saved, by the timely succour of some 
kind and powerful protector, from a gaol and all 
its horrours, would be deemed rather too strong 
than too weak. Barillon himself seems surprised 
when he relates them ; but imputes them to what 
was probably their real cause, to the apprehensions 
that had been entertained, (very unreasonable ones!) 
that the King of France might no longer choose 
to interfere in the affairs of England, and conse- 
quently that his support could not be relied on for 
the grand object of assimilating this government to 
his own. 

If such apprehensions did exist, it is probable 
that they were chiefly owing to the very careless 
manner, to say the least, in which Lewis had of 
late fulfilled his pecuniary engagements to Charles, 
so as to amount, in the opinion of the English mi* 
nisters, to an actual breach of promise. But the cir- 
cumstances were in some respects altered. The 
French King had l^een convinced that Charles 
would never call a parliament; nay further, perhaps, 
that if he did, he would not be trusted by one ; and 
considering him therefore entirely in his power, 
acted from that principle in insolent minds, whicli 
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makes them fond of ill-treating and insulting those 
whom they have degraded to a dependence on them. 
But James Avould probably be obliged at the com- 
mencement of a new reign, to call a parliament, and if 
well used by such a body, and abandoned by France, 
might give up his project of arbitrary power, and 
consent to govern according to the law and consti- 
tution. In such an event Lewis easily foresaw, that, 
instead of an useful dependant, he might find upon 
the throne of England a formidable enemy. Indeed, 
this Prince and his ministers seem all along, with a 
sagacity that does them credit, to have foreseen, 
and to have justly estimated, the dangers to which 
they would be liable, if a cordial union should 
ever take place between a King of England and 
his Parliament, and the British councils be di- 
rected by men enlightened and warmed by the 
genuine principles of liberty. It was therefore an 
object of great moment to bind the new King, as 
early as possible, to the system of dependency 
upon France; and matter of no less triumph to 
the court of Versailles to have retained him by 
so moderate a fee, than to that of London to re- 
ceive a sum, which, though small, was thought 
valuable, as an earnest of better wages, and future 
protection. 
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It had for some time been Lewis’s favourite object 

. II. 

to annex to his dominion what remained of the 

Spanish Netherlands, as well on account of their Treaty with 
. . . , 111 - 1 , Spain Jisp*''" 

own intrinsic value, as to enable him to destroy the "'•‘i'- 

United Provinces and the Prince of Orange ; and 
this object Charles had bound himself, by treaty 
with Spain, to oppose. In the joy, therefore, occa- 
sioned by this noble manner of proceeding, (for 
such it was called by all the parties concerned,) the 
first step was to agree, without hesitation, that 
Charles’s treaty with Spain determined with his 
life ; a decision which, if the disregard that had 
been shewn to it, did not render the question con- 
cerning it nugatory, it would be difficult to support 
upon any principles of national law or justice. The 
manner in which the late King had conducted him- 
self upon the subject of this treaty, that is to say, the 
violation of it, without formally renouncing it, was 
gravely commended, and stated to be no more than 
what might justly be expected from him ; but the 
present King was declared to be still more free, and 
in no way bound by a treaty, from’ the execution 
of which his brother had judged himself to be suffi- 
ciently dispensed. This appears to be a nice dis- 
tinction, and what that degree of obligation was, 
from which James was exempt, but which had lain 
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upon Charles, who neither thought himself bound, 
nor was expected by others to execute the treaty, it 
is difficult to conceive.* 

This preliminary being adjusted, the meaning of 
which, through all this contemptible shuffling, was, 
that James, by giving up all concern for the Spanish 
Netherlands, should be at liberty to acquiesce in, or 
to second, whatever might be the ambitious projects 
of the court of Versailles, it was determined that 
Lord Churchill should be sent to Paris to obtain fur- 
ther pecuniary aids. But such was the inxpfiession 
made by the frankness and generosity of Lewis, that 
there was no question of discussing or capitulating, 
but every thing was remitted to that Prince, and to 
the information his ministers might give him, re- 
specting the exigency of affairs in England. He 
who had so handsomely been beforehand, in grant- 
ing the assistance of five hundred thousand livres, 
was only to be thanked for past, not importuned for 
future, munificence. t Thus ended, for the pre- 
sent, this disgusting scene of iniquity and non- 
sense, in which all the actors seemed to vie with 
each other in prostituting the sacred names of friend- 
ship, generosity, and gratitude, in one of the meanest 

* Barillon’s Dispatches, May 5 , 1685. Appendix. 

♦ Ib. Feb. 26. 
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and most criminal transactions which history re- 
cords. 

The principal parties in the business, besides the 
King himself, to whose capacity, at least, if not to his 
situation, it was more suitable, and Lord Churchill, 
who acted as an inferior agent, were Sunderland, 
Rochester, and Godolphin, all men of high rank, 
and considerable abilities, but whose understandings, 
as well as their principles, seem to have been cor- 
rupted by the pernicious schemes in which they 
were .engaged. With respect to the last mentioned 
nobleman in particular, it is impossible, without pain, 
to see him engaged in such transactions. With what 
self-humiliation must he not have reflected upon 
them in subsequent periods of his life ! flow little 
could Barillon guess that he was negotiating with 
one who was destined to be at the head of an admi- 
nistration, which, in a few years, would send the 
same Lord Churchill, not to Paris to implore Lewis 
for succours towards enslaving England, or to thank 
him for pensions to her monarcii, but to combine all 
Europe against him, in the cause of liberty; to rout 
his armies, to take his towns, to humble his pride, 
and to shake to the foundation that fabrick oF power 
which it had been the business of a long life to raise 
at the expense of every sentiment of tenderness to 
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CHAPTER his subjects, and of justice and good faith to foreign 

— nations ! It is with difficulty the reader can persuade 

himself that the Godolphin and Churchill here men- 
tioned, are the same persons who were afterwards, 
one in the cabinet, one in the held, the great con- 
ductors of the war of the Succession. How little do 
they appear in one instance! how great in the 
other! And the investigation of the cause to which 
this excessive difference is principally owing, will 
produce a most useful lesson. Is the difference to be 
attributed to any superiority of genius in tJie prince 
whom they served in the latter period of their lives? 
Queen Anne’s capacity appears to have been infe- 
rior even to her father’s. Did they enjoy in a greater 
degree her favour and confidence? The very re- 
verse is the fact. But in one case they were the 
tools of a King plotting against his people ; in the 
other, the ministers of a free government acting upon 
enlarged principles, and with energies which no 
state that is not in some degree republican can sup- 
ply. How forcibly must the contemplation of these 
men in such opposite situations teach persons enga- 
ged in political life, that a free and popular govern- 
ment is desirable, not only for the publick good, but 
for their own greatness and consideration, for every 
object of generous ambition ! 
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The King having, as has been related, fir^t pri- 
vately communicated his intentions to the French 
ambassadour, issued proclamations forthe meeting of 
Parliament, and for levying upon his sole authority, 
the customs and other duties which had constituted 
part of the late King’s revenue, but to which, the 
acts granting them having expired with the Prince, 
James was not legally entitled. He was advised by 
Lord Guildford, whom he had continued in the office 
of Keeper of the Great Seal, and who upon such a 
subject therefore, was a person likely to have the 
greatest weight, to satisfy himself with directing the 
money to be kept in the Exchequer for the disposal 
of Parliament, which was shortly to meet ; and by 
others, to take bonds from the merchants for tJie du- 
ties, to be paid when Parliament should legalize 
them.* But these expedients were not suited to the 
King' s views, who, as well on account of his en- 
gagement with France, as from his own disposition, 
was determined to take no step that might indicate 
an intention of governing by Parliaments, or a con- 
sciousness of his being dependant upon them for 
his revenue. He adopted, therefore, the advice of 
Jefferies, advice not resulting so much, probably, 
either from ignorance or violence of disposition, as 

* Life of Lord Keeper North. 
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CFiAPTER from his knowledge that it would be most agreeable 

to his master ; and directed the duties to be paid as 

in the former reign. It was pretended, that an in- 
terruption in levying some of the duties might be 
hurtful to trade ; but as every difficulty of that kind 
was obviated by the expedients proposed, this arbi- 
trary and violent measure can with no colour be 
ascribed to a regard to publick convenience, nor 
to any other motive than to a desire of reviving 
Charles the First’s claims to the power of taxation, 
and of furnishing a most intelligible comment upon 
his speech to the council on the day of his acces- 
sion. It became evident what the King’s notions 
were, with respect to that regal prerogative from 
which he professed himself determined never to 
depart, and to that property which he would never 
invade. What were the remaining rights and liber- 
ties of the nation, which he was to preserve, might 
be more difficult to discover ; but that the laws of 
England, in the royal interpretation of them, were 
sufficient to make the King as great a monarch as he, 
or indeed any prince, could desire, was a point that 
could not be disputed. This violation of law was 
in itself most flagrant : it was applied to a point well 
understood, and thought to have been so completely 
settled by repeated and most explicit declarations, 
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of the legislature, that it must have been doubtful 
whether even the most corrupt judges, if the ques- 
tion had been tried, would have had the audacity to 
decide it against the subject. But no resistance was 
made ; nor did the example of Hampden, which a 
half century before had been so successful, and ren- 
dered that patriot’s name so illustrious, tempt any 
one to emulate his fame; so completely had the 
crafty and sanguinary measures of the late reign at- 
tained the object to which they were directed, and 
rendered all men either afraid or unwilling to exert 
themselves in the cause of liberty. 

On the other hand, addresses the most servile were 
daily sent to the Throne. That of tlie University 
of Oxford stated, that the religion which they pro- 
fessed bound them to unconditional obedience to 
their Sovereign, without restrictions or limitations ; 
and the Society of Barristers and Students of the 
Middle-Temple, thanked his Majesty for the attention 
he had shewn to the trade of the kingdom, concern- 
ing which, and its balance, (and upon this last article 
they laid particular stress,) they seem’ed to think 
themselves peculiarly called upon to deliver their 
opinion. But whatever might be their knowledge 
in matters of trade, it was at least equal to that which 
these addressers shewed in the laws and constitution 
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of their country, since they boldly affirmed the 
King’s right to levy the duties, and declared that it 
had never been disputed but by persons engaged in 
what they were pleased to call, rebellion against his 
royal father. The address concluded with a sort of 
prayer, that all his Majesty’s subjects might be as 
good lawyers as themselves, and disposed to ac- 
knowledge the royal prerogative in all its extent. 

If these addresses are remarkable for their servi- 
lity, that of the Gentlemen and Freeholders of the 
county of Suffolk was no less so for the spirit of 
party violence that was displayed in it. They would 
take care, they said, to choose representatives who 
should no more endure those who had been for the 
Exclusion Bill, than the last Parliament had the 
abhorrers of the association ; and thus not only 
endeavoured to keep up his Majesty’s resentment 
against a part of their fellow-subjects, but engaged 
themselves to imitate, for the purpose of retaliation, 
that part of the conduct of their adversaries, which 
they considered as most illegal and oppressive.* 

It is a remarkable circumstance, that among all 
the adulatory addresses of this time, there is not to 
be found, in anyone of them, any declaration of dis- 
belief in the Popish* plot, or any charge upon the 
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late Parliament, for having prosecuted it, though it chapter 

could not but be well known, that such topicks would, 

of all others, be most agreeable to the Court. Hence 
we may collect that the delusion on this subject was 
by no means at an end, and that they who, out of a 
desire to render history conformable to the princi- 
ples of poetical justice, attribute the unpopularity, 
and downfal of the Whigs, to the indignation ex- 
cited by their furious and sanguinary prosecution of 
the plot, are cgregiously mistaken. If this had been 
in any degree the prevailing sentiment, it is utterly 
unaccountable, that, so far from its appearing in any 
of the addresses of these times, this most just ground 
of reproach upon the Whig party, and the Parlia- 
ment in which they had had the superiority, was tiie 
only one omitted in them. The fact appears to have 
been the very reverse of what such historians sup- 
pose, and that the activity of the late parliamentary 
leaders, in prosecuting the Popish plot, was the 
principal circumstance which reconciled the nation 

for a time, to their other proceedings ; that their 

0 

conduct in that business, (now so justly condemned,) 
was the grand engine of their power, and that when 
that failed, they were soon overpowered by the united 
forces of bigotry and corruption. They were hated 
by a great part of the nation, not for their crimes, 
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but for their virtues. To be above corruption is al- 
ways odious to the corrupt, and to entertain more 
enlarged and juster notions of philosophy and go- 
vernment, is often a cause of alarm to the narrow- 
minded, and superstitious. In those days particu- 
larly, it was obvious to refer to the confusion, greatly 
exaggerated, of the times of the Commonwealth ; and 
it was an excellent watch-word of alarm, to accuse 
every lover of law and liberty, of designs to revive 
the tragical scene which had closed the life of the 
first Charles. In this spirit, therefore, the Exclusion 
Bill, and the alledged conspiracies of Sidney and 
Russel were, as might naturally be expected, the 
chief charges urged against the Whigs ; but their con- 
duct on the subject of the Popish plot, was so far 
from being the cause of the hatred borne to them, 
that it was not even used as a topick of accusation 
against them. 

In order to keep up that spirit in the nation, which 
was thought to be manifested in the addresses, his 
Majesty ordered the Declaration, to which allusion 
was made in the last chapter, to be published, inter- 
woven with a history of the Rye-house plot, which 
is said to have been drawn by Dr. Sprat, Bishop 
of Rochester. The principal drift of this publication 
was, to load the memory of Sidney and Russel, and 
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to blacken the character of the Duke of Monmouth, chapter 

by wickedly confounding the consultations holden by 

them, with the plot for assassinating the late King, 
and in this object, it seems in a great measure to 
have succeeded. He also caused to be published, an and Attesta- 
attestation of his brother’s having died a Roman Ca- dying a Ca- 

^ ^ ^ ^ -tholick, pub- 

tholick, together with two papers, drawn up by him, ''stwi. 
in favour of that persuasion. This is generally 
considered to have been a very ill-advised instance 
of zeal ; but probably James thought, that, at a time 
when people seemed to be so in love with his power, 
he might safely venture to indulge himself in a dis- 
play of his attachment to his religion ; and perhaps 
too, it might be thought good policy, to shew that a 
Prince, who had been so highly complimented as 
Charles had been, for the restoration and protection 
of the church, had, in truth, been a Catholick, and 
thus, to inculcate an opinion, that the Church of 
England might not only be safe, but highly favoured, 
under the reign of a Popish Prince. 

Partly from similar motives, and partly to gratify Persecution 

• 1 • T • r 1 • * 1 of Dissenters. 

the natural vindictiveness or his temper, he perse- 
vered in a most cruel persecution of the Protestant 
Dissenters, upon the most frivolous pretences. The 
courts of justice, as in Charles’s days, were instru- 
ments equally ready, either for seconding the policy, 
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and whom the late King had appointed 

, 1680. Chief J^tice of^ England, a little before Sidney’s 
trial, was\R man entirely agreeable to the temper, 
and suitable\o the purposes, of the present govern- 
Jcfleries’cha- ment. He thought not to be very learned in 

rttCtcF I 

his professiort ; but what might be wanting in know- 
ledge, he made up, in positiveness ; and indeed what- 
ever might bf the\dilficulties in questions between 
sQne subject ^d ai^ther, the fashionable doctrine 
whicji prevailed at thV time, of supporting the King’s 
v^rerogatrve jii its fullextent, and without restriction 
o\ limitatioiy, rendered, to such as espoused it, all 
that\branch of law, vslhich is called constitutional, 
extremely easy and simple. He was as submissive 
and meWi to those an^ve hjm, as he was haughty 
an^. in.soleijt to those '^ho w^cre in any degree in his 
^^wer; and if in his own^conduct he did not exhibit 
a yiery n^rce-ti^rd for ;moi-ality, or even for decency, 
h& never failed tp anj'm^tlvert upon, and to punish, 
^fhe most sligh^ devotion in others, with the utmost 
severity, especially/if they were persons whom he 
suspected to be no^avourites of the Court. 

Rkard ^Before thjs magistrate was brought for trial, by a 
^?ted.^/jury sufficiently prepossessed in favour of Tory 
politicks, the Reverend Richard Baxter, a dissenting 
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minister; a pious and learned man, of exemplary chafer 

character, always remarkable for his attachment to 

monarchy, and for leaning to moderate measures in 
the differences between the church, and those of his 
persuasion. The pretence for this prosecution was, 
a supposed reference of some passages in one of his 
works, to the bishops of the church of England ; a 
reference which was certainly not intended by him, 
and which could not have been made out to any jury 
that had been less prejudiced, or under any other di- 
rection than that ofjcfferies. The real motive was, 
the desire of punishing an eminent dissenting 
teacher, whose reputation was high among his sect, 
and who was supposed to favour the political opi- 
nions of the Whigs. He was found guilty, and 
Jefferies, in passing sentence upon him, loaded him 
with the coarsest reproaches, and bitterest taunts. He 
called him sometimes, by way of derision, a saint, 
sometimes, in plainer terms, an old rogue ; and 
classed this respectable divine, to whom the only 
crime imputed, was the having spoken disrespect- 
fully of the bishops of a communion to which he 
did not belong, with the infamous Oates, who had 
been lately convicted of perjury. He finished with 
declaring, that it was matter of publick notoriety, that 
there was a formed design to ruin the King and the 
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cHAPim nation, in whicli this old man was the principal 
incendiary. Nor is it improbable th^t this decla- 
ration, absurd as it was, might gain belief, at a time 
when the credulity of the triumphant pariy was at its 
height. \ 

Of this credulity it seems to be no inconsiderable 
testimony, that some affected nicety, which James 
had shewn, with regard to the ceremonies to be used 
towards the French ambassadour, was highly magni- 
fied, and represented to be an indication of the dif- 
ferent tone that was to be taken by the present King, 
in regard to foreign powers, and particularly to the 
court, of Versailles. The King was represented as 
a Prince eminently jealous of the national honour, 
and determined to preserve the balance of power 
in Europe, by opposing the ambitious projects of 
France, at the very time when he was supplicating 
Lewis to be his 'pensioner, and expressing the most 
extravagant grati’tpde, for having been accepted as 
such. From the information which we now have, 
it appears that his ajjplications to Lewis for money 
were incessant,* and that the difficulties were all on 
the side of the French court.* Of the historians 
who wrote prior to tfie inspection of the papers in 
the Foreign Office in France, Burnet is the only 


Vide Appendix passim. 
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one who seems to have known that James’s preten- 
sions of independency with respect to the PVench 
King, were, (as he terms them,) only a show; but there 
can now be no reason to doubt the truth of the anec- 
dote which he relates, that Lewis, soon after, told the 
Duke of Villeroy,* that if James showed any appa- 
rent uneasiness concerning the balance of power, 
(and there is some reason to suppose he did,) in his 
conversations with the Spanish, and other foreign am- 
bassadours, his intention was, probably, to alarm the 
Court of Versailles, and thereby to extort pecuniary 
assistance to a greater extent ; while, on the other 
hand, Lewis, secure in the knowledge, that his views 
of absolute power must continue him in dependance 
upon France, seems to have refused further supplies, 
and even in some measure to have withdrawn those 
which had been stipulated, as a mark of his displea- 
sure with his dependant, for assuming a higher tone 
than he thought becoming .t 

Whcthcr with a view of giving some countenance 
to those who were praising him upon the above 
mentioned topick, or from what other motive it is 
now not easy to conjecture, James seems to have 
wished to be upon apparent good terms, at least, with 

* Vide Burnet, Vol. II. p. 302. 

+ Lewis’s Letter to Barillon, April 2-1. Appendix. 
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ence with that Prince, concerning the protection 

afforded by him, and the States General, to Mon- 
mouth, and other obnoxious persons, it appears that 
he declared himself, in consequence of certain ex- 
planations and concessions, perfectly satisfied. It is 
to be remarked, however, that he thought it neces- 
sary to give the French ambassadour an account of 
this transaction, and in a manner to apologize to him 
for entering into any sort of terms with a son-in-law, 
who was supposed to be hostile in disposition to 
the French King. He assured Barillon, that a change 
of system, on the part of the Prince of Orange, in 
regard to Lewis, should be a condition of his recon- 
ciliation : he afterwards informed him, that the Prince 
of Orange had answered him satisfactorily in all other 
respects, but had not taken notice of his wish that 
he should connect himself with France; but never 
told him that he had, notwithstanding the Prince’s 
silence on that material point, expressed himself com- 
pletely satisfied with him.* That a proposition to the 
Prince of Orange, to connect himself in politicks with 
Lewis, would, (if made,) have been rejected, in the 
manner in which the King’s account to Barillon im- 
plies that it was, there can be no doubt ; but whether 

* Barillon’s Dispatches, March 1, and 5, Appendix, p. xli. et seqq. 
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Tames ever had the assurance to make it, is more chaptiir 

questionable ; for, as he evidently acted disingenu- 

ously with the ambassadour, in concealing from him 
the complete satisfaction he had expressed of the 
Prince of Orange’s present conduct it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose, that he deceived him still 
further, and pretended to have made an application, 
which he had never hazarded. However, the ascer- 
taining of this fact is by no means necessary for 
the illustration, either of the general history, or of 
James’s particular character ; since it appears, that 
the proposition, if made, was rejected ; and James 
is, in any case, equally convicted of insincerity ; the 
only point in question being, whether lie deceived 
the French ambassadour, in regard to the fact of his 
having made the proposition, or to the sentiments he 
expressed upon its being refused. Nothing serves 
more' to show the dependance in which he consi- 
dered himself to be upon Lewis, than these con- 
temptible shifts, to which he condescended, for the 
purposes of explaining, and apologizing for, such 
parts of his conduct, as might be supposed to be less 
agreeable to that monarch than the rest. An. English 
Parliament acting upon constitutional principles, 
and the Prince of Orange, were the two enemies 

* Dalrytuple’s Mem. II. IlG. 
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whom Lewis most dreaded ; and accordingly, when- 
ever James found it necessary to make approaches to 
either of them, an apology was immediately to be 
offered to the French ambassadour, to which truth 
sometimes and honour was always sacrificed.* 

Mr. Hume says, the King found himself, by de- 
grees, under the necessity of falling into an union 
with the French monarch, who could alone assist 
him, in promoting the Gatholick religion in England. 
But when that historian wrote, those documents had 
not been made publick, from which the account of 
the communications with Barillon has been taken, 
and by which it appears, that a connection with 
France was, as well inpointoftime, as in importance, 
the first object of his reign, and that the immediate 
specifick motive to that connection, was the same as 
that of his brother; the desire of rendering himself 
independent of Parliament, and absolute, not that of 
establishing Popery in England, which was consi- 
dered as a more remote contingency.+ That this was 
the case, is evident from all the circumstances of the 
transaction, and especially from the zeal with which 
he was served in it by Ministers who were never 
suspected of any leaning towards Popery, and not one 
of whom, (Sunderland excepted,) could be brought 

♦ Vide Appendix passim. + Appendix passim. 
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to the measures that were afterwards taken in favour 
of that religion. It is the more material to attend 
to this distinction, because the Tory historians, espe- 
cially such of them as are not Jacobites, have taken 
much pains to induce us to attribute the violences 
and illegalities of this reign to James’s religion, 
which was peculiar to him, rather than to that desire 
of absolute power, which so many other princes have 
had, have, and always will have in common with 
him. The policy of such misrepresentation is ob- 
vious. If this reign is to be considered as a period 
insulated, as it were, and unconnected with the 
general course of history, and if the events of it are 
to be attributed exclusively, to the particular cha- 
racter, and particular attachments of the monarch, 
the sole inference will be, that we must not have a 
Catholick for our King ; whereas, if we consider it, 
which history well warrants us to do, as a part of 
that system which had been pursued by all the Stuart 
Kings, as well prior, as subsequent, to the Resto- 
ration, the lesson which it afiords is very different, 
as well as far more instructive. We arc taught, 
generally, the dangers Englishmen will always be 
liable to, if, from favour to a Prince upon the 
throne, or from a confidence, however grounded, 
that his views are agreeable to our own notions of 
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CHAPTER the constitution, wc, in any considerable degree, abate 

^ — of that vigilant, and unremitting jealousy of the power 

of the crown, which can alone secure to us the 
effect of those wise laws that have been provided 
for the benefit of the subject ; and still more parti- 
cularly, that it is in vain to think of making a com- 
promise with power, and by yielding to it in other 
points, preserving some favourite object, such, for in- 
stance, as the church in James’s case, from its grasp. 
Scottish par- Previous to meeting liis English Parliament, James 
ApTnw. directed a parliament which had been summoned in 
the preceding reign, to assemble at Edinburgh, and 
appointed the Duke of Queensbiiry his commis- 
sioner. This appointment is, in itself, a strong indi- 
cation, that the King’s views, with regard to Scotland 
at least, were similar to those which I have ascribed 
to him in England ; and that they did not at that 
time extend to the introduction of Popery, but were 
altogether directed to the establishment of absolute 
power as the end, and to the support of an episcopal 
church, upon the model of the church of England, 
as the means. For Queensbury had explained himself 
to his Majesty, in the fullest manner, upon the sub- 
ject of religion ; and while he professed himself to be 
ready, (as indeed his conduct in the late reign had 
sufficiently proved,) to go any length in supporting 
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royal power, and in persecuting the Presbyterians, chapter 
had made it a condition of his services, that he might 

® l685 

understand from his Majesty, that there was no in- 
tention of changing the established religion ; for if 
such was the object, he could not make any one step 
with him in that matter. James received this decla- 
tion most kindly; assured him he had no such inten- 
tion, and that he would have a parliament, to which 
he, Queensbury, should go as commissioner; and 
giving all possible assurances in the matter of re- 
ligion, get the revenue to be settled, and such other 
laws to be past, as miglit be necessary for the pub- 
lick safety. With these promises the Duke was not 
only satisfied at the time, but declared, at a subsec|uent 
period, that they had been made in so frank and 
hearty a manner, as made him conclude, that it 
was impossible the King should be acting apart. 

And this noblemen was considered, and is handed 
down to us by contemporary writers, as a man of a 
penetrating genius, nor has it ever been the national 
character of the country to which he belonged, to be 
more liable to be imposed upon than the rest of 
mankind. 

The Scottish Parliament met on the 2Sd of April, The King’s^ 
and was opened by the Commissioner, with the 
following letter from the King ; 
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“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ Tlie many experiences we have had of the loy- 
‘ ‘ alty, and exemplary forwardness of that our anqient 
‘ kingdom, by their representatives in parliament 
“ a.ssembled, in the reign of our deceased, and most 
“ entirely beloved brother, of ever blessed memory, 
“ made us desirous to call you at this time, in the be- 
“ ginning of our reign, to give you an opportunity, 
“ not only of shewing your duty to us in the same 
“ manner, but likewise of being exemplary to others, 
“ in your demonstrations of affection to our person, 
“ and compliance with our desires, as you have most 
“ eminently been in times past, to a degree never to 

be forgotten by us, nor, (we hope,) to be contra- 
‘ ‘ dieted by your future practices. That which we are 
“ at this time to propose unto you is, what is as neces- 
‘ ‘ sary for your safety as our service, and what has a 
“ tendency more to secure your own privileges and 
“ properties, than the aggrandising our power and 
‘ ‘ authority, (though in it consists the greatest security 
“ of your rights and interests, these never having 
“ been in danger, except when the royal power was 
“ brought too low to protect them,) which now we 
“ are resolved to maintain in its greatest lustre, to the 
“ end we maybe the more enabled to defend and 
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“ protect your religion as established by law; and your chaptek 

“ rights and properties (which was our design in i — 

“ calling this parliament) against phanatical contri- 
“ vances, murderers and assassins, who having no 
“ fear of God, more than honour for us, have brought 
“ you into such difficulties, as only the blessing of 
“ God upon the steady resolutions, and actings of our 
“ said dearest royal brother, and those employed by 
“ him, (in prosecution of the good and wholesome 
“ laws, by you heretofore offered,) could have saved 
“ you from the mosthorridconfusions, and inevitable 
“ ruin. Nothing has been left unattempted by those 
“ wild, and inhuman traitors, for endeavouring to 
“ overturn your peace : and therefore, we have good 
“ reason to hope, that nothing will be wanting in 
“ you, to secure yourselves and us from their out- 
rages and violence, in time coming; and to take 
“ care that such conspirators meet with their just 
“ deservings, so as others may thereby be deterred 
“ from courses so little agreeable to religion, or their 
“ duty and allegiance to us. These things we consi- 
“ dered to be of so great importance to our royal, as 
“ well as the universal, interest of that our kingdom, 

“ that we were fully resolved, in person, to have pro- 
“ posed the needful remedies to you. But things 
“ having so fallen out, as render this impossible for 
“ us, we have now thought fit, to send our right 


o 
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‘ ‘ trusty, anti riglit entirely beloved cousin, and coun- 
“ sellor, William Duke of Queensbury, to be our 
“ commissioner amongst you; of whose abilities and 
“ qualifications we have reason to be fully satisfied, 
“ and of whose faithfulness to us, and zeal for our in- 
“ tercst, we have had signal proofs, in the times of 
“ our greatest difficulties. Him we have fully en- 
“ trusted in all things relating to our service, and 
“ your own prosperity and happiness, and therefore, 
“ you are to give him entire trust and credit, as you 
“ now see we have done, from whose prudence, and 
your most dutiful affection to us, we have full con- 
“ fidence of your entire compliance and assistance in 
“ all those matters, wherein he is instructed as afore- 
“ said. We do therefore, not only liecommend unto 
“ you, that such things be done as are necessary in 
“ this juncture, for your own peace, and the support 
“ of our royal interest, of which we had so much cx- 
“ perience when amongst you, that we cannot doubt 
“ of your full and ample expressing the same on this 
“ occasion, by which the great concern we have in 
‘ ‘ you, our antient and kindly people, may still in- 
“ crease, and you may transmit your loyal actions, 
“ (as examples of duty,) to your posterity. In full 
‘ ‘ confidence whereof we do assure you of our royal 
“ favour and protection, in all your concerns; and 
“ so we bid you heartily farewell.” 
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This letter deserves the more attention, because, as chapter 

the proceedings of the Scotch parliament, according ^ — 

to a remarkable expression in the letter itself, were 
intended to be an example to others, there is the 
greatest reason to suppose the matter of it must have 
been maturely weighed and considered. His Ma- 
jesty first compliments the Scotcli parliament upon 
their peculiar loyalty, and dutiful behaviour in past 
times, meaning, no doubt, to contrast their conduct 
with that of those English parliaments who had 
passed the Exclusion Bill, the Disbanding Act, the 
Habeas Corpus Act, and other measures hostile to 
his favourite principles of government. He states 
the granting of an independant revenue, and the 
supporting the prerogative in its greatest lustre, if 
not the aggrandizing of it, to be necessary for the 
preservation of their religion, established by law, 

(that is the Protestant ICpiscopacy,) as well as for 
the security of their properties against fanatical as- 
sassins and murderers ; thus emphatically announc- 


ing a complete union of interests between the Crown 
and the Church. He then bestows a complete and 


unqualified approbation of the persecuting measures 
of the last reign, in which he had borne so great a 
share; and to those measures, and to the steadiness 


with which they had been persevered in, he ascribes 
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the escape of both church and state from the fana- 
ticks, and expresses his regret that he could not be 
present, to propose in person, the other remedies of 
a similar nature, which he recommended as needful 
in the present conjuncture. 

Now, it is proper, in this place, to enquire into 
the nature of the measures thus extolled, as well for 
the purpose of elucidating the characters of the King 
and his Scottish ministers, as for that of rendering 
more intelligible, the subsequent proceedings of the 
parliament, and the other events which soon after 
took place in that kingdom. Some general notions 
maybe formed of that course of proceedings, which, 
according to his Majesty’s opinion, had been so 
laudably and resolutely pursued during the late 
reign, from the circumstances alluded to in the pre- 
ceding chapter, when it is understood, that the sen- 
tences of Argyle and Laurie of Blackwood were not 
detached instances of oppression, but rather a sample 
of the general system of administration. The cove- 
nant, which had been so solemnly taken by the 
whole kingdom, and, among the rest, by the King 
himself, had been declared to be unlawful, and 
a refusal to abjure it had been made subject to 
the severest penalties. Episcopacy, which was de- 
tested by a great majority of the nation, had been 
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established, and all publick exercise of religion, in 
the forms to which the people were most attached, 
had been prohibited. The attendance upon field 
conventicles had been made highly penal, and the 
preaching at them capital ; by which means, accord- 
ing to the computation of a late writer, no less re- 
markable for the accuracy of his facts, than for the 
force and justness of his reasonings, at least seventeen 
thousand persons in one district were involved in 
criminality, and became the objects of persecution. 
After this, letters had been issued by government, 
forbidding the intercommuning with persons who 
had neglected, or refused, to appear before tlie privy 
council, when cited for the above crimes; a pro- 
ceeding, by which, not only all succour or assist- 
ance to such persons, but, according to the strict 
sense of the word made use of, all intercourse witli 
them, was rendered criminal, and subjected him 
who disobeyed the prohibition to the same penal- 
ties, whether capital or others, wliich were affixed 
to the alledged crimes of the j)arty with whom he 
had intercoinmuned." 

These measures not proving effectual for the pur- 
pose for which they were intended, or, as some say, 
the object of Charles the Second’s government being 

* Laing’s Hist. Vol. IV. 34, 60. 74. Woodrow. 
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to provoke an insurrection, a demand was made 
upon the landholders, in the district supposed to be 
most disaffected, of bonds, whereby they were to 
become responsible for their wives, families, tenants, 
and servants ; and likewise for the wives, families, 
and servants of their tenants, and finally, for all 
persons living upon their estates ; that they should 
not withdraw from the church, frequent or preach 
at conventicles, nor give any succour, or have any 
intercourse with persons with whom it was forbid- 
den to intercommune; and the penalties attached 
to the breach of this engagement, the keeping of 
which, was obviously out of the power of him 
who was required to make it, were to be the same 
as those, whether capital or other, to which the 
several persons, for whom he engaged, might be 
liable. The landholders, not being willing to sub- 
scribe to their own destruction, refused to execute 
the bonds, and this was thought sufficient grounds 
for considering the district to which they be- 
longed as in a state of rebellion. English and 
Irish armies were ordered to the frontiers ; a train 
of artillery, and the militia, were sent into the dis- 
trict itself; and six thousand Highlanders, who were 
let loose upon its inhabitants, to exercise every 
species of pillage and plunder, were connived at, 
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or rather encouraged, in excesses oF a still more chapti.u 
... II. 

atrocious nature."^ 

The bonds being still refused, the government had Wiili oil. aw 

burrows, 

recourse to an expedient ot a most extraordinary 
nature ; and issued what the Scotch called a writ of 
Lawburrows, against the whole district. This writ of 
Lawburrows is somewhat analogous to what we call 
swearing the peace against any one, and had hitherto 
been supposed, as the other is with us, to be applica^ 
ble to the disputes of private individuals, and to the 
apprehensions, which, in consequence of such dis- 
putes, they may mutually entertain of each other. A 
Government swearing the peace against its subjects 
was a new spectacle; bid if a private subject, under fear 
of another, hath a right to such a security, how much more 
the government itself? was thought an unanswerable 
argument. Such arc the sophistries which tyrants 
deem satisfactory. Thus arc they willing even to de- 
scend from their loftiness, into the situation of sub- 
jects or private men, when it is for the purpose of 
acquiring additional powers of persecution; and thus 
truly formidable and teri ifick are, they, when they 
pretend alarm and fear. By these writs, the persons 
against whom they were directed, were bound, as in 
case of the former bonds, to conditions which were 


* Burnet. Woodrow. Lain;;. JV. 8;]. 
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conventicles and the like, under such penalties as the 

privy council might inflict, and a disobedience to 
them was followed by outlawry and confiscation. 
Approved of The conduct of the Duke of Lauderdale, who was 
at Court, chief actor in these scenes of violence and ini- 
quity, was completely approved and justified at 
Court ; but, in consequence, probably, of the state of 
politicks in England, at a time when the Whigs were 
strongest in the House of Commons, some of these 
grievances were in part redressed, and the High- 
landers, and writs of Lawburrows were recalled. 
But the country was still treated like a conquered 
country. The Highlanders \yere replaced by an army 
of five thousand regulars, and garrisons were placed 
in private houses. The persecution of conventicles 
continued ; and ample indemnity was granted for 
every species of violence that might be exercised 
Assussiiiation by those employed to ;^uppress them. In this state 
i'ishop Sharp, of things, thc assassination and murder of Sharp, 
Archbishop of St. Andrews, by a troop of fanaticks, 
who had been driven to madness by the oppression 
of Carmichael, one of that prelate’s instruments, 
while it gave an additional spur to the vindictive 
temper of the government, was considered by it as a 
justification for every mode and degree of cruelty and 
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persecution. The outrage committed by a few indi- 
viduals, was imputed to the whole fanatick sect, as 
the government termed them, or, in other words, to 
a description of people which composed a great ma- 
jority of the population in the low-lands of Scotland; 
and those who attended field or armed conventicles, 
were ordered to be indiscriminately massacred. 

By such means an insurrection was at last pro- 
duced, which, from the weakness, or, as some suppose, 
from the wicked policy of an administration eager 
for confiscations, and desirous of such a state of the 
country as might, in some measure, justify their 
course of government, “^[made such a progress that 
the insurgents] became masters of Glasgow, and the 
country adjacent. To quell these insurgents, who, 
undisciplined as they were, had defeated Graham, 
afterwards Viscount Dundee, the Duke of Monmouth 
was sent with an army from England ; but, lest the 
generous mildness of his nature should prevail, 
he had sealed orders, which he was not to open 
till in sight of the rebels, enjoining him not to treat 
with them, but to fall upon them, without any pre- 
vious negotiation. In pursuance of these orders, the 
insurgents were attacked at Bothwell Bridge, where, 

* The words between the brackets have been inserted to complete 
the sense, there having been evidently an omission in the manuscript 
copy. E. R 
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ciiAFi’ER though they were entirely routed and dispersed, yet, 

because those who surrendered at discretion were 

not put to death, and the army, by the strict enforcing 
of discipline, were prevented from plunder and other 
outrages, it was represented by James, and in some 
degree even by the King, that Monmouth had acted 
as if he had meant rather to put himself at the head 
of the fanaticks than to repel them, and were inclined 
rather to court their friendship than to punish their 
rebellion. All complaints against Lauderdale were 
dismissed ; his power confirmed; and an act of indem- 
nity, which had been procured at Monmouth’s in- 
tercession, was so clogged with exceptions, as to be 
of little use to any but to the agents of tyranny. 
Several persons, who were neither directly, nor indi- 
rectly concerned in the murder of the Archbishop, 
were executed as an expiation for that offence ;* but 
many more were obliged to compound for their lives, 
by submitting to the most rapacious extortion, which 
at this particular period, seems to have been the 
engine of oppression most in fashion, and which 
was extended, not only to those who had been in 
any way concerned in the insurrection, but to those 
who had neglected to attend the standard of the 
King, when displayed against what was styled, in 

* Laing, IV. 1C4. Woodrow, II. 8?. 90. 
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the usual insulting language of tyrants, a most unna- chapti-u 
tural rebellion. — ^ — 

The quiet produced by such means, was, as might More scvtMc 

I 1 p 1 1 * 1 • persecution. 

be expected, or no long duration. Enthusiasm was 
increased by persecution, and the fanatick preaclieis 
found no difficulty in persuading their flocks, to 
throw off all allegiance to a government whicli af- 
forded them no protection. The King was declared 
to be an apostate from the Covenant, a tyrant, and an 
usurper ; and Cargill, one of the most enthusiastick 
among the preachers, pronounced a formal sentence 
of excommunication against him, his brother the 
Duke of York, and others, their ministers and abet- 
tors. This outrage upon majesty, together with an 
insurrection, contemptible in point of numbers and 
strength, in which Cameron, another field-preacher, 
liad been killed, furnished a pretence which was by 
no means neglected, for new cruelties and execu- 
tions ; but neither death nor torture were sufficient 
to subdue the minds of Cargill, and his intrepid 
followers. They all gloried in their sufferings; nor 
could the meanest of them be brought* to purchase 
their lives by a retractation of their principles, or 
even by any expression that might be construed 
into an approbation of their persecutors. The effect 
of this heroick constancy upon the minds of their 
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oppressors, was to persuade them not to lessen the 
numbers of executions, but to render them more 
private whereby they exposed the true character 
of their government, which was not severity, but 
violence, not justice, but vengeance : for, example 
being the only legitimate end of punishment, where 
that is likely to encourage, rather than to deter, (as 
the government in these instances seems to have ap- 
prehended,) and consequently to prove more per- 
nicious than salutary, every punishment inflicted by 
the magistrate is cruelty; every execution, murder. 
The rage of punishment did not stop even here; 
but questions were put to persons, and in many in- 
stances to persons under torture, who had not been 
proved to have been in any of the insurrections, 
whether they considered the Archbishop' s assassination as 
murder, the rising at Bothwell Bridge rebellion, and 
Charles a lawful King, The refusal to answer these 
questions, or the answering of them in an unsatis- 
factory manner, was deemed a proof of guilt, and 
immediate execution ensued. 

These last proceedings had taken place while 
James himself had the government in his hands, and 
under his immediate directions. Not long after, and 
when the Exclusionists in England were supposed 

* Woodrow, II. 189. 
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to be entirely defeated, was passed, (James being chapter 

the King’s commissioner,) the famous Bill of 

Succession, declaring that no difference of religion, 
nor any statute or law grounded upon such, or any 
other pretence, could defeat the hereditary right of 
the heir to the crown, and that to propose any limi- 
tation upon the future administration of such heir, 
was high treason. But the Protestant religion was 
to be secured ; for those who were most obsequious to 
the Court, and the most willing and forward instru- 
ments of its tyranny, were, nevertheless, zealous 
Protestants, A Test was therefore framed for this 
purpose, which was imposed upon all persons ex- 
ercising any civil or military functions whatever, the 
royal family alone excepted ; but to the declaration 
of adherence to the Protestant religion, was added a 
recognition of the King’s supremacy in ecclesiastical 
matters, and a complete renunciation in civil con- 
cerns, of every right belonging to a free subject. An 
adherence to the Protestant religion, according to tlic 
confession of it referred to in the test, seemed to some 
inconsistent with the acknowledgirientof the King’s 
supremacy, and that clause of the oath which related 
to civil matters, inasmuch as it declared against 
endeavouring at any alteration in the Church or 
State, seemed incompatible with the duties of a 
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counsellor or a member of parliament. Upon these 
grounds the Earl of Argyle, in taking the oath, 
thought fit to declare as follows : 

“ I have considered the test, and I am very 
“ desirous to give obedience as far as I can. I am 
“ confident the Parliament never intended to impose 
“ contradictory oaths; therefore I think no man can 
“ explain it but for himself. Accordingly I take it, 
“ as far as it is consistent with itself, and the Pro- 
“ testant religion. And I do declare, that I mean not 
“ to bind up myself in my station, and in a lawful 
“ way, to wish and endeavour any alteration I think 
“ to the advantage of the Church or State, not re- 
“ pugnant to the Protestant Religion and my loy- 
“ alty. And this I understand as a part of the 
“ oath.” — And for this declaration, though unno- 
ticed at the time, he was in a few days afterwards 
committed, and shortly after sentenced to die.* Nor 
was the test applied only to those for whom it had 
been originally instituted, but by being offered to 
those numerous classes of people who were within 

* The disgusting ease with which James, (in his Memoirs, Mac- 
pherson’s State Papers, 1. 123 ) speaks of Argyle’s case, his pretence, 
that he put his life in jeopardy only with a view to seize his pro- 
perty, seem to destroy all notions of this Prince’s having had any 
honour or conscience; nor after this, can we give much credit to 
the declaration, that Argyle’s life was not aimed at. Mote from Mr. 
Fox's Common-Place Book. 
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the reach of the late severe criminal laws, as an alter- 
native for death or confiscation, it might fairly be said 
to be imposed upon the greater part of the country. 

Not long after these transactions, James took his 
final leave of the government, and in his parting 
speech recommended, in the strongest terms, the 
support of the church. This gracious expression, 
the sincerity of which seemed to be evinced by his 
conduct to the conventiclers, and the severity with 
which he had enforced the test, obtained him a 
testimonial from the Bishops of his affection to their 
Protestant church; a testimonial, to which, upon the 
principle, that they are the best friends to the church, 
who are most willing to persecute such as dissent 
from it, he was, notwithstanding liis own non-con- 
formity, most amply entitled.* 

Qiieensberry’s administration ensued, in which 
the maxims that had guided his predecessors were 
so far from being relinquished, that they were pur- 
sued, if possible, with greater steadiness and activity. 
Lawrie of Blackwood was condeinned for having 
holden intercourse with a rebel, whovsc name was 
not to be found in any of the lists of the intercom- 
muned or proscribed ; and a proclamation was issued, 
threatening all who were in like circumstances with 
a similar fate. The intercourse with rebels having 

Buvnet. ^ 
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been in great parts of the kingdom promiscuous and 
universal, more than twenty thousand persons were 
objects of this menace * Fines and extortions of all 
kinds were employed to enrich the publick treasury, 
to which, therefore, the multiplication of crimes be- 
came a fruitful source of revenue; and lest it should 
not be sufficiently so, husbands were made answer- 
able, (and that too with a retrospect,) for the absence 
of their wives from church ; a circumstance which 
the Presbyterian women’s aversion to the episcopal 
form of worship, had rendered very general .t 
This system of government, and especially the 
rigour with which those concerned in the late in- 
surrections, the excommunication of the King, or 
the other outrages complained of, were pursued and 
hunted, sometimes by blood-hounds, sometimes by 
soldiers almost equally savage, and afterwards shot 
like wild beasts,^ drove some of those sectaries who 
were styled Gameronians, and other proscribed per- 
sons, to measures of absolute desperation. They 
made a declaration, which they caused to be affixed 
to different churches, importing, that they would 
use the law of retaliation, and “ we will,” said they, 
punish as enemies to God, and to the covenant, such 
persons as shall make it their work to imbrue their 


* Burnet. Laing, 13S. ')■ Id. 140. Woodrow, II. 447> 449« 
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“ hands in our blood; and chiefly, if they shall continue 
“ obstinately, and with habitual malice to proceed against 
“ us;" with more to the like effect.* Upon such an 
occasion, the interference of government became 
necessary. The government did indeed interfere, 
and by a vote of council, ordered, that whoever 
owned, or refused to disown, the Declaration on oath, 
should be put to death, in the presence of two wit- 
nesses, though unarmed when taken. The execu- 
tion of this massacre, in the twelve counties which 
were principally concerned, was committed to the 
military, and exceeded, if possible, the order itself. 
The disowning the Declaration w<is required to be 
in a particular form prescribed. Women, obstinate 
in their fanaticism, lest female blood should be a 
stain upon the swords of soldiers engaged in this 
honourable employment, were drowned. The ha- 
bitations, as well of those who had iled to save 
themselves, as of those who suffered, w^ere burnt 
and destroyed. Such members of the families of 
the delinquents as were above twelve years old, 
were imprisoned for the purpose of being after- 
wards transported. The brutality of the soldiers 
was such as might be expected from an army let 
loose from all restraint, and employed to execute 

* Woodrow, II. Append. 137# 
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Graham, who has been mentioned before, and who, 

under the title of Lord Dundee, a title which was 
probably conferred upon him by James for these 
or similar services, was afterwards esteemed such a 
hero among the Jacobite party, particularly distin- 
guished himself. Of six unarmed fugitives whom 
he seized, he caused four to be shot in his presence, 
nor did the remaining two experience any other 
mercy from him than a delay of their doom; and at 
another time, having intercepted the flight of one of 
these victims, he had him shewn to his family, and 
then murdered in the arms of his wife ! The ex- 
ample of persons of such high rank, and who must 
be presumed to have had an education in some de- 
gree correspondent to their station, could not fail of 
operating upon men of a lower order in society. 
TJie carnage became every day more general and 
more indiscriminate ; and the murder of peasants in 
their houses, or while employed at their usual work 
in the fields, by the soldiers, was not only not 
reproved or punished, but deemed a meritorious 
service by their superiors.* The demise of King 
Charles, which happened about this time, caused no 
suspension or relaxation in these proceedings, which 

* Burnet. Woodrow. Laing. 
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seemed to have been the crowning measure, as it (■iiapti-.r 
were, or finishing stroke, of that system, for the steady — ^ — 
perseverance in which James so much admired the 
resolution of his brother. 

It has been judged necessary to detail these trunsac- Observations 
tions, in a manner which may, to some readers, appear 
an impertinent digression from the narrative in which 
this history is at present engaged, dn order to set in 
a clearer light, some points of the greatest import- 
ance. In the first place, from the summary review 
of the affairs of Scotland, and from the complacency 
with which James looks back to his own share of 
them, joined to the general ap])robation he ex))resscd 
of the conduct of Government in that kingdom, we 
may forma pretty just notion, as well of his maxims 
of policy, as of his tem|)cr and disposition, in matters ontiicdis- 
where his bigotry to the Roman Catholick religion 
had no share. For it is to be observed, and carefully 
kept in mind, that the church, of which he not only 
recommends the support, but which he showed him- 
self ready to maintain, by the most violent means, is 
the Episcopalian church of the Protestants ; that the 
test which he enforced at the point of the bayonet 
was a Protestant test, so much so indeed, that he him- 
self could not take it ; and that the more marked 
character of the conventicles, the objects of his 
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persecution, was not so much that of hereticks ex- 
communicated by the Pope, as of dissenters from the 
church of England, and irreconcileable enemies to 
the Protestant Liturgy and the Protestant Episcopacy. 
But he judged the churcli of England to be a most fit 
instrument for rendering the monarchy absolute. On 
the other hand, the Presbyterians were thought natu- 
rally hostile to the principles of passive obedience, 
and to one or other, or with more probability, to 
both, of these considerations, joined to the natural 
violence of his temper, is to be referred the whole of 
his conduct, in this part of his life, which in this 
view, is rational enough; but on the supposition of 
his having conceived thus early, the intention of in- 
troducing Popery upon the ruins of the church of 
England, is wholly unaccountable, and no less ab- 
surd, than if a general were to put himself to great 
cost and pains to furnish with ammunition, and to 
strengthen with fortifications, a place of which he 
was actually meditating the attack. 

The next important observation that occurs, and 
to which even they who are most determined to be- 
lieve that this Prince had always Popery in view, 
and held every other consideration as subordinate to 
that primary object, must nevertheless subscribe, is, 
that the most confidential advisers, as well as the 
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most furious supporters, of the measures we have re- chapter 

lated, were not Roman Catholicks. Lauderdale and — ; 

Queens berry were both Protestants. There is no rea- 
son, therefore, to imputeany of James’s violence after- 
wards to the suggestions of his Catholick advisers, 
since he who had been engaged in the series of mea- 
sures above related, with Protestant counsellors and 
coadjutors, had surely nothing to learn from Papists, 
(whether priests, Jesuits, or others,) in the science 


of tyranny. Lastly, from this account we are enabled 
to form some notion of the state of Scotland, at a 


On the stale 
of Scot hind. 


time when the parliament of that kingdom was 
called to set an example for this, and we lind it to 
have been a state of more absolute slavery than at 
that time subsisted in any part of Christendom. 


The affairsof Scotland being in the state which we 
have described, it is no wonder that the King’s letter 
was received with acclamations of applause, and that 


Proceedings 
ol lliv Scotch 
Purbainmt. 
April 28 . 


the parliament opened, not only with approbation 


of the government, but even with an enthusiastick 


zeal, to signalize their loyalty, as well by a perfect 
acquiescence to the King’s demands, a5 by the most 
fulsome expressions of adulation. “ What Prince in 
“ Europe, or in the zohole world," said the Chancellor 
Perth, ‘ * zuas ever like the late Kmg, except his present. 


“ Majesty, who had undergone every trial of prosperity 
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CHAPTER (ind adversilij, and xvhosr unwearied detnenci/ was 
' “ not among the least conspicuous oj his virtues^ To 

“ advance his honour and greatness, was the duly of 
“ all his subjects, and ought to be the endeavour of 
“ their lives without reserve." The Parliament voted 
an address, scarcely less adulatory than the Chan- 
cellor’s speech. 

“ May it please your Sacred Majesty, 

“ Yonr Majesty’s gracious and kind remembrance 
“ of the services done by this, your ancient kingdom, 
“ to the lale King your brother, of ever glorious 
“ memory, shall rather raise in us ardent desires to 
“ exceed whatever we have done formerly, than 
“ make us consider them as deserving the esteem 
“ your Majesty is pleased to express of them in 
“ your Letter tons, dated the twenty-eighth of March. 
“ The death of that our excellent Monarch is la- 
“ mented by us to all the degrees of grief that are 
“ consistent with our great joy for the succession of 
“ your Sacred Majesty, who has not only continued, 
“ but secured the happiness, which his wisdom, his 
“justice, and clemency procured to us: and having 
“ the honour to be the first Parliament which meets 
“ by your Royal Authority, of which we are. very 
“ sensible, your Majesty maybe confident, that we 
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“ will offer such laws as may best secure your 
“ Majesty’s sacred person, the royal family, and 
“ government, and be so exemplary loyal, as to 
“ raise your honour and greatness to the utmost of 
“ our power, which we shall ever esteem both our 
“ duty and interest. Nor shall we leave any thing 
“ undone for extirpating all fanaticism, but espe- 
“ daily those fanatical murtherers and assassins, and 
“ for detecting and punishing the late conspirators, 
“ whose pernicious and execrable designs did so 
“ much tend to subvert your Majesty’s government, 
“ and ruin us and all your Majesty’s faithful subjects. 
“ We can assure your Majesty, that the subjects of 
“ this your Majesty’s ancient kingdom are so desi- 
“ rous to exceed all their predecessors in extraor- 
“ dinary marks of affection and obedience to your 
“ Majesty, that, (God be praised,) the only way to 
“ be popular with us, is to be eminently loyal. 
“ Your Majesty’s care of us, when you took us 
“ to be your special charge, your wisdom in extin- 
“ guishing the seeds of rebellion and faction amongst 
“ us, your justice, which was so great, as to be for 
“ ever exemplary, but above all, your Majesty’s 
“ free and cheerful securing to us our religion, 
“ when you were the late King’s, your Royal Rro- 
“ ther’s Commissioner, now again renewed, when 
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“ you are our Sovereign, are what your subjects 
“ here can never forget, and therefore your Majesty 
“ may expect that we will think your commands 
“ sacred as your person, and that your inclination 
“ will prevent our debates; nor did ever any who 
“ represented our Monarchs as their Commissioners, 
“ (except your royal self,) meet with greater re- 
“ spect, or more exact observance from a Parlia- 
“ ment, than the Duke of Qiieensberry, (whom your 
‘ ‘ Majesty has so wisely chosen to represent you in 
“ this, and of whose eminent loyalty, and great 
“ abilities in all his former employments, this nation 
“ hath seen so many proofs,) shall find from 

“ May it please your Sacred Majesty, 

“ your Majesty’s most humble, most faithful, and 
“ most obedient subjects and servants, 

“ PERTH, Cancell.” 

Nor was this spirit of loyalty, (as it was then 
called,) of abject slavery, and unmanly subservience 
to the will of a despot, as it has been justly denomi- 
nated by the more impartial judgment of posterity, 
confined to words only. Acts were passed to ratify 
all the late judgments, however illegal or iniquitous, 
to indemnify the privy council, judges, and all 
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^ Jl. 

violences they had committed ; to authorize the ^ — 

privy council to impose the test upon all ranks of 
people under such penalties as that hoard might think 
fit to impose; to extend the punishment of death, 
which had formerly attached upon the preachers at 
field conventicles only, to all their auditors, and like- 
wise to the preachers at house conventicles ; to sub- 
ject to the penalties of treason, all persons who should 
give, or take the covenant, or write in defence there- 
of, or in any other way own it to be obligatory; and 
lastly, in a strain of tyranny, for which there was, it 
is believed, no precedent, and which certainly has 
never been surpassed, to enact, that all such persons 
as, being cited in cases of high treason, field or house 
conventicles, or church irregularities, should refuse 
to give testimony, should be liable to the punish- 
ment due by law to the criminals against whom they 
refused to be witnesses. It is true that an act was also 
passed, for confirming all former statutes in favour 
of the Protestant religion as then established, in 
their whole strength and tenour, as if they were par- 
ticularly set down and expressed in the said act; 
but when we recollect the notions which Queens- 
berry at that time entertained of the King’s views, 
this proceeding forms no exception to the general 


T 
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ciiA^^ER system of servility which characterized both mini- 

sters and parliament. All matters in relation to 

revenue were of course settled in the manner most 
agreeable to his Majesty’s wishes, and the recom- 
mendation of his Commissioner. 

Cruelty of While the legislature was doing its part, the execu- 

(5ovcrnnicnt, , . • 

tive government was not behind hand in pursuing the 
system which had been so much commended. A re- 
fusal to abjure the Declaration in the terms prescribed, 
was everywhere considered as sufficient cause for 
immediate execution. In one part of the country, 
information having been received, that a corpse had 
been clandestinely buried, an enquiry took place : it 
was dug up, and found to be that of a person pro- 
scribed. Those who had interred him, were sus- 
pected, not of having murdered, but of having 
harboured him. For this crime, their house was de- 
stroyed ; and the women and children of the family 
being driven out to wander as vagabonds, a young 
man belonging to it was executed by the order of 
Johnston of Westerraw. Against this murder even 
Graham himself is said to have remonstrated, but was 
content with protesting, that the blood was not upon 
his head ; and not being able to persuade a Highland 
officer to execute the order of Johnston, ordered his. 
own men to shoot the unhappy victim.* In another 

* Woodrow, II. 507. 
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county, three females, one of sixty-three years of ciiAmii 

age, one of eighteen, and one of twelve, were charged — ;; 

with rebellion; and refusing to abjure the Declara- 
tion, were sentenced to be drowned. The last was 
let off, upon condition of her father’s giving a bond 
for a hundred pounds. The elderly woman, who is re- 
presented as a person of eminent piety, bore her fate 
with the greatest constancy, nor does it appear that 
her death excited any strong sensations in the minds 
of her savage executioners. The girl of eighteen was 
more pitied ; and after many entreaties, and having 
been once under water, was prevailed upon to utter 
some words, which might be fairly construed into 
blessing the King, a mode of obtaining pardon not 
unfrequent in cases where the persecutors Avere in- 
clined to relent. Upon this it was thought she was 
safe ; but the merciless barba?riaii who superintended 
this dreadful business, was not satisfied; and upon her 
refusing the abjuration, she was again plunged into 
the water, where she expired.* It is to be remarked, 
that being at Bothwell -bridge and Air’s-moss were 
among the crimes stated in the indictment of all the 
three, though, when the last of these affairs happened, 
one of the girls was only thirteen, and the other not 
eight years of age. At the time of the Bothwell- 

* Woodrow, II. 506. 
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bridge business, they were still younger. To recite 
all the instances of cruelty which occurred, would be 
endless ; but it may be necessary to remark, that no 
historical facts are better ascertained than the ac- 
counts of them which are to be found in Woodrow. 
In every instance where there has been an oppor- 
tunity of comparing these accounts with records, and 
other authentick monuments, they appear to be quite 
correct. 

The Scottish Parliament having thus set, as they 
had been required to do, an eminent example of 
what was then thought duty to the Crown, the King 
met his English Parliament, on the 19th of May, 
1685, and opened it with the following speech; 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ After it pleased Almighty God, to take to his 
‘ ‘ mercy the late King my dearest brother, and to 
‘ ‘ bring me to the peaceable possession of the Throne 
“ of my ancestors, I immediately resolved to call a 
“ Parliament, as the best means to settle everything 
“ upon those foundations, as may make my reign 
“ both easy and happy to you ; towards which, I am 
“ disposed to contribute all that is’ fit for me to do. 

“ What I said to my Privy Council, at my first 
“ coming there, I am desirous to renew to you; 
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“ wherein I fully declare my opinion concerning the chapter 

“ principles of the church of England, whose mem- — 

“ bers have shewed themselves so eminently loyal 
“ in the worst of times, in defence of my father, and 
“ support of my brother, (of blessed memory,) that 
“ I will always take care to defend and support it. 

“ I will make it my endeavour to preserve this go- 
“ vernment, both in church and state, as it is by law 
“ established: And as I will never depart from the 
“ just rights and prerogatives of the Crown, so I will 
“ never invade any man’s property; and you may be 
“ sure, that having heretofore ventured my life in 
“ the defence of this nation, I will still go as far as 
“ any man in preserving it in all its just rights and 
“ liberties. 

“ And having given this assurance concerning the 
care I will have of your religion and property, 

“ which I have chose to do, in the same words which 
“ I used at my first coming to the Crown, the better 
to evidence to you, that I spoke them not by chance, 

“ and consequently, that you may firmly rely upon a 
“ promise so solemnly made, I cannot doubt that I 
“ shallfail of suitable returns from you, with all imagi- 
“ nableduty and kindness on your part, and particu- 
“ lady to what relates to the settling of my revenue, 

“ and continuing it, during my life, as it was in the 
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“ lifetime of my brother. I might use many argu- 
“ ments to enforce this demand, for the benefit of 
“ trade, the support of the navy, the necessity of the 
‘ ‘ Crown, and the well-being of the government itself, 
“ which I must not suffer to be precarious: but I 
f‘ am confident, your own consideration of what is 
“ just and reasonable, will suggest to you whatsoever 
“ might be enlarged upon this occasion. 

“ There is one popular argument, which, I fore- 
“ see, may be used against what I ask of you, from 
“ the inclination men have for frequent parliaments ; 
“ which some may think would be the best security, 
“ by feeding me, from time to time, by such propor- 
“ tions as they shall think convenient: And this ar- 
“ gument, it being the first time I speak to you from 
“ the Throne, I will answer once for all, that this 
“ would be a very improper method to take with 
“ me ; and that the best way to engage me to meet 
“ you often, is always to use me well. 

“I expect therefore, that you will comply with 
“ me in what I have desired, and that you will do it 
“speedily; that this maybe a short session, and 
“ that we may meet again to all our satisfactions.’* 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 


“ 1 must acquaint you, that 1 have had news this 
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“ morning from Scotland, that Argyle is landed in CHAma 

“ the West Highlands, with the men he brought 

“ with him from Holland: That there are two De- 
“ clarations published ; one in the name of all those 
“ in arms, the other in his own. It would be too 
“ long for me to repeat the substance of them; it is 
“ sufficient to tell you, I am charged with usurpation 
“ and tyranny. The shorter of them I have directed 
“ to be forthwith communicated to you. 

“ I will take the best care I can, that this Decla- 

ration of their own faction and rebellion may meet 
“ with the reward it deserves: and I will not doubt 
‘ ‘ but you will be the more zealous to support the 
“ government, and give me my revenue as I have 
“ desired it, without delay.” 

The repetition of the words made use of in his The King’s 
first speech to the privy council, shews, that in the amincd. 
opinion of the Court at least, they had been well 
chosen, and had answered their purpose ; and even 
the haughty language which was added, and was 
little less than a menace to parliament, if it should 
not comply with his wishes, was not, as it appears, 
unpleasing to the party which at that time prevailed, 
since the revenue enjoyed by his predecessor, was 
unanimously, and almost immediately, voted to him 
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CHAPTER for life. It was not remarked, in publick at least, 
that the King’s threat of governing without par- 
liament, was an unequivocal manifestation of his 


contempt of the law of the country, so distinctly 
established, though so inelfectually secured, by the 
statute of the 16 th of Charles the Second, for holding 
triennial parliaments. It is said, Lord Keeper Guild- 
ford had prepared a different speech for his Majesty, 
but that this was preferred, as being the King’s own 
words;* and, indeed that part of it, in which he says 
that he must answer once for all, that the Commons’ 


giving such proportions as they might think conve- 
nient, would be a very improper way with him, 
bears, as well as some others, tlie most evident 


marks of its royal origin. It is to be observed. 


however, that in arguing for his demand, as he 
styles it, of revenue, he says, not that the parliament 
ought not, but that he must not suffer the well-being 
of the government depending upon such revenue, 
to be precarious; whence it is evident, that he in- 
tended to have it understood, that, if the parliament 
did not grant, he purposed to levy a revenue without 
their consent. It is impossible that any degree of 
party spirit should so have blinded men, as to prevent 
them from perceiving, in this speech, a determination 


* Life of Lord Keeper North. Ralph. 
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on the part of the King, to conduct his government 
upon the principles of absolute monarchy, and to 
those who were not so possessed with the love of 
royalty, which creates a kind of passionate affection 
for whoever happens to be the wearer of the Crown, 
the vindictive manner in which he speaks of Argyle’s 
invasion, might afford sufficient evidence of the 
temper in which his power would be administered. 
In that part of his speech he first betrays liis personal 
feelings towards the unfortunate nobleman, whom, 
in his brother’s reign, he had so cruelly and treache- 
rously oppressed, by dwelling upon his being 
charged by Argyle with tyranny and usurpation, 
and then declares, that he will take the best care, 
not according to the usual phrases, to protect the loyal 
and well disposed, and to restore tranquillity, but that 
the Declaration of the factious and rebellious may 
meet with the reward it deserves ; thus marking out 
revenge and punishment as the consequences of 
victory, upon which he was most intent. 

It is impossible, that in a House of Commons, 
however composed, there should not have been 
many members who disapproved the principles of 
government announced in the speech, and who 
were justly alarmed at the temper in which it was 
conceived. But these, overpowered by numbers, 
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CHAPTER and perhaps afraid of the imputation of being cou- 

^ — cerned in plots and insurrections, (an imputation 

which, if they had shewn any spirit of liberty, would 
most infallibly have been thrown on them,) declined 
expressing their sentiments; and, in the short session 
which followed, there was an almost uninterrupted 
unanimity in granting every demand, and acquies- 
cing in every wish of the Government. The revenue 
was granted, without any notice being taken of the 
illegal manner in which the King had levied it 
upon his own authority. Argyle was stigmatised 
as a traitour; nor was any desire expressed to examine 
his Declarations, one of which seemed to be pur- 
posely withheld from parliament. Upon the com- 
munication of the Duke of Monmouth’s landing in 
the West, that nobleman was immediately attainted 
by bill. The King’s assurance was recognized as a 
sufficient security for the national religion ; and the 
liberty of the press was destroyed by the revival 
of the statute of the 13 th and 14th of Charles the 
Second. This last circumstance, important as it is, 
does not seem to have excited much attention at the 
time, which, considering the general principles then 
in fashion, is not surprising. That it should have 
been scarcely noticed by any historian, is more won'- 
derful. It is true, however, that the terrour inspired 
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by the late prosecutions for libels, and the violent chapter 

conduct of the courts upon such occasions, rendered ^ — 

a formal destruction of the liberty of the press a mat- 
ter of less importance. So little does the magistracy, 
when it is inclined to act tyrannically, stand in need 
of tyrannical laws to effect its purpose. The bare 
silence and acquiescence of the legislature is, in such 
a case, fully sufficient to annihilate, practically speak- 
ing, every right and liberty of the subject. 

s the grant of revenue was unanimous, so there Misrepre-son- 

I II 1 • 1 • 1 (atioM of Mr. 

does not appear to have been any thing which can iiuna’s. 
justly be styled a debate upon it; though Hume em- 
ploys several pages in giving the arguments which, 
he affirms, were actually made use of, and, as he gives 
us to understand, in the House of Commons, for and 
against the question; arguments which, on both sides, 
seem to imply a considerable love of Ifeedom, and 
jealousy of royal power, and are not wholly unmixed 
even with some sentiments disrespectful to the King. 

Now I cannot find, either from tradition, or from con- 
temporary writers, any ground to think, that, either 
the reasons which Hume has adduced, or indeed any 
other, were urged in opposition to the grant. The m,. scy- 
only speech made upon the occasion, seems to have "nly'^plcxh 
been that of Mr. (afterwards Sir Edward,) Seymour, 
who, though of the Tory party, a strenuous opposer 
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■ciiAPTEii of the Exclusion Bill, and in general, supposed to 
have been an approver, if not an adviser, of the tyran- 
nical measures of the late reign, has the merit of 
having stood forward singly, to remind the House of 
what they owed to themselves and their constituents. 
He did not, however, directly oppose the grant, but 
stated, that the elections had been carried on under 
so much court influence, and in other respects so 
illegally, that it was the duty of the House first to 
ascertain, who were the legal members, before they 
proceeded to other business of importance. After 
having pressed this point, he observed, that, if ever 
it were necessary to adopt such an order of proceed- 
ing, it was more peculiarly so now, when the laws and 
religion of the nation were in evident peril; that the 
aversion of the English people to Popery, and their 
attachment to the laws, were such, as to secure these 
blessings from destruction by any other instrumen- 
tality than that of parliament itself, which, however, 
might be easily accomplished, if there were once a 
parliament entirely dependant upon the persons 
who might harbour such designs; that it was already 
rumoured that the Test, and Habeas Corpus Acts, 
the two bulwarks of our religion and liberties, were 
to be repealed; that what he stated was so notorious 
as to need no proof. Having descanted with force 
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and ability upon these, and other topicks of a sinii- ciiaimkr 

lar tendency, he urged his conclusion, that the ques- — ; 

tion of royal revenue ought not to be the first business 
of the parliament.'" Whether, as Burnet thinks, be- 
cause he was too proud to make any previous com- 
munication of his intentions, or that the strain of his 
argument was judged to be too bold for the times, 
this speech, whatever secret approbation it might 
excite, did not receive from any quarter either ap- 
plause or support. Under these circumstances it 
was not thought necessary to answer him, and the 
grant was voted unanimously, without further dis- 
cussion. 

As Barillon, in the relation of parliamentary pro* 
ceedings, transmitted by him to his Court, in wliich 
he appears at this time to have been very exact, gives 
the same description of Seymour’s speech and its 
effects, with Burnet, there can be little doubt but 
their account is correct. It will be found as well in 
this, as in many other instances, that an unfortunate 
inattention, on the part of the reverend historian, 
to forms, has made his veracity uhjustly called in 
question. He speaks of Seymour’s speech as if it 
had been a motion in the technical sense of the 
word, for enquiring into the elections, which had no 

* fiarillon’s Dispatches, June i!(J, and 4tli, Appendix. Burnet, H. 322. 
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CHAPTER effect. Now no traces remaining of such a motion, 

1 — and, on the other hand, the elections having been 

at a subsequent period inquired into, Ralph almost 
pronounces the whole account to be erroneous ; 
whereas the only mistake consists in giving the 
name of motion to a suggestion, upon the question of 
a grant. It is whimsical enough, that it should be 
from the account of the French ambassadour, that we 
are enabled to reconcile to the rccoids, and to the 
forms of the English House of Commons, a relation 
made by a distinguished member of the English 
House of Lords. Sir John Reresby does indeed say, 
that among the gentlemen of the House of Commons 
whom he accidently met, they in general seemed 
willing to settle a handsome revenue upon the King, 
and to give him money; but whether their grant 
should be permanent, or only temporary, and to be 
renewed from time to time by parliament, that the 
nation might be often consulted, was the question.* 
But besides the looseness of the expression, which 
may only mean that the point was questionable, it is 
to be observed, that he does not relate any of the ar- 
guments which were brought, forward even in the 
private conversations to which he refers; and when 
he afterwards gives an account of what passed in the 


* Reresby’s Memoirs, 192. 
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House of Commons, (where he was present,) he does cuAPTEa 
not hint at any debate having taken place, but 

, . ° ^ 1685 . 

rather implies the contrary. 

This misrepresentation of Mr. Hume’s is of no 
small importance, inasmuch as, by intimating that 
such a question could be debated at all, and much 
more, that it was debated with the enlightened views, 
and bold topicks of argument with which his genius 
has supplied him, he gives us a very false notion of 
the character of the parliament, and of the times 
which he is describing. It is not improbable, that 
if the arguments had been used, which this historian 
supposes, the utterer of them would have been ex- 
pelled, or sent to the Tower; and it is certain, that he 
would not have been heard with any degree of atten- 
tion, or even patience. 

The unanimous vote for trusting the safety of re- Votes con- 
ligion to the King’s declaration, passed not without g'o". * 
observation; the rights of the church of England 
being the only point upon which, at this time, the 
parliament were in any degree jealous of the royal 
power. The committee of religion h*ad voted unani- 
mously, “ That it is the opinion of the committee, 

“ that this House will stand by his Majesty with 
* ‘ their lives and fortunes, according to their bounden 
“ duty and allegiance, in defence of the reformed 
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CHAFER “ Church of England, as it is now by law esta- 

“ blished; and that an humble address be presented 

“ to his Majesty, to desire him to issue forth his 
“ Royal Proclamation, to cause the penal laws to be 
*' put in execution against all dissenters from the 
“ Church of England whatsoever.” But upon the 
report of the House, the question of agreeing with 
the committee was evaded by a previous question, 
and the House , with equal unanimity, resolved , ‘ ‘ That 
“ this House doth acquiesce, and entirely rely, and 
“ rest wholly satisfied, on his Majesty’s gracious 
“ word, and repeated declaration to support and de- 
“ fend the religion of the Church of England, as it 
“ is now by law established, which is dearer to us 
“ than our lives.” Mr. Echard, and Bishop Kennet, 
two writers of different principles, but both church- 
men, assign, as the motive of this vote, the unwil- 
lingness of the party then prevalent in parliament, 
to adopt severe measures against the Protestant dis- 
senters; but in this notion they are by no means 
supported by the account, imperfect as it is, which 
Sir John Reresby gives of the debate ; for he makes 
no mention of tenderness towards dissenters, but 
states, as the chief argument against agreeing with the 
committee, that it might excite ajealousy of the King;* 

* Ecliard. Kennet, 441. Reresby, 198. 
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and Barillon expressly says, that the first vote chapter 
gave great offence to the King, still more to the — ; — 
Queen, and that orders were, in consequence, issued 
to the court members of the House of Commons, 
to devise some means to get rid of it.* Indeed, 
the general circumstances of the times are de- 
cisive against the hypothesis of the two reverend 
historians; nor is it, as far as I know, adopted by 
any other historians. The probability seems to be, that 
the motion in the committee had been originally sug- 
gested by some Whig member, who could not, with 
prudence, speak his real sentiments openly, and who 
thought to embarrass the government, by touching 
upon a matter, where the union between the church 
party and the King, would be put to the severest 
test. The zeal of the Tories for persecution, made 
them at first give into the snare; but when, upon 
reflection, it occurred, that the involving of the Ca- 
tholicks in one common danger with the Protestant 
dissenters, must be displeasing to the King, they 
drew back without delay, and passed^ the most com- 
prehensive vote of confidence, which James could 
desire.t 

• Vide Barillon’s letter, Appendix. 

-i- A most curious instance of the circuitous mode, and deep devie'es 
to which the Whigs, if they wished at this time to oppose the Court, 

X 
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Bill fur (he 
Preservation 
of the King’s 
Person. 


Further to manifest their servility to the King, 
as well as their hostility to every principle, that 
could by implication be supposed to be connected 
with Monmouth or his cause, the House of Commons 
passed a Bill for the Preservation of his Majesty’s 
Person, in which, after enacting that a written or 
verbal declaration of a treasonable intention, should 
be tantamount to a treasonable act, they inserted two 
remarkable clauses, by one of which, to assert the 
legitimacy of Monmouth's hirth — by the other, to propose 
in parliament any alteration in the succession of the Crown, 
were made likewise high treason. We learn from 
Burnet,* that the first part of this bill was strenuously 

■were obliged to resort, is a scheme which seems to have been seriously 
entertained by them, of moving to disqualify from office all persons 
wlio had voted for the exclusion. Disqualilication from offices, which 
they had no means of obtaining, was to them of no importance, and by 
obliging the King to remove Godolphin, and more especiallyiSunderland, 
they might put the Court to considerable difficulties. Vide Appendix. 

* Ralph unjustly accuses Burnet of inaccuracy on this occasion, and 
asserts, “ That unfortunately for us, or this Right Reverend author, 
“ there is not the least trace of any such bill to be found in any of the 
“ accounts of this parliament extant; and therefore we are under a 
“ necessity to suppose, that if aiiy such clause was offered, it was by 
“ way of supplement to the bill for the preservation of his Majesty’s 
“ person and government, which, no doubt, wa^ strict enough, and 
** which passed the House of Commons while Monmouth was in arms, 
“ just, before the adjournment, but never reached the Lords.” II. 91 1, 
Now the enactment to which the Bishop alludes, was not, as Ralph 
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and warmly debated, and that it was chiefly opposed 
by Sergeant Maynard, whose arguments made some 
impression even at that time; but whether the Ser- 
geant was supported in his opposition, as the word 
cki^y would lead us to imagine, or if supported, by 
whom, that historian does not mention; and unfor- 
tunately, neither of Maynard’s speech itself, nor 
indeed of any opposition whatever to the bill, is 
there any other trace to be found. The crying in- 
justice of the clause, which subjected a man to the 
pains of treason, merely for delivering his opinion 
upon a controverted fact, though he should do no act 
in consequence of such opinion, was not, as far as 
we arc informed, objected to, or at all noticed, unless 
indeed the speech above alluded to, in which the 

supposes, a supplement to the bill for the preservation of his Majesty’s 
person, but made part of the very first clause of it ; and the only inac- 
curacy, if indeed it deserves that name, of which Burnet is guilty, is 
that of calling the bill what it really was, a bill for Declaring Treasons, 
and not giving it its formal title of a Bill for the Preservation of his 
Majesty’s Person, fcc. The bill is fortunately preserved among the 
papers of the House of Commons, and as it is not, as far as I know, any 
where in print, I have subjoined it in my Appendix. Perhaps some per- 
sons might think it more discreet, to leave such a production in obscu- 
rity, lest it should ever be made use of as a precedent; but whoever 
peruses with attention some of our modern statutes, will perceive, that 
though not adduced as a precedent, on account, perhaps, of the inauspi- 
cious reign in which it made its appearance, it has but too often been 
used as a model. 


CHAPTER 
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Solicitude for 
the church of 
England. 


Speaker is said to have descanted upon the general 
danger of making words treasonable, be supposed 
to have been applied to this clause, as well as to the 
former part of the bill. That the other clause should 
have passed without opposition, or even observa- 
tion, must appear still more extraordinary, when we 
advert, not only to the nature of the clause itself, 
but to the circumstances of there being actually in 
the House, no inconsiderable number of members 
who had, in the former reign, repeatedly voted for 
the Exclusion Bill. 

It is worthy of notice, however, that, while every 
principle of criminal jurisprudence, and every regard 
to the fundamental rights of the deliberative assem- 
blies, which make part of the legislature of the nation, 
were thus shamelessly sacrificed to the eagerness 
which, at this disgraceful period, so generally pre- 
vailed, of manifesting loyalty, or rather abject servi- 
lity to the Sovereign, there still remained no small 
degree of tenderness for the interests and safety of 
the church of J^ngland, and a sentiment approaching 
to jealousy upon any matter which might endanger, 
even by the most remote consequences, or put any 
restriction upon her ministers. With tliis view, as one 
part of the bill did not relate to treasons only, but im- 
posed new penalties upon such as should by writing, 
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printing, preaching, or other speaking, attempt to 
bring the King or his government into hatred or 
contempt, there was a special proviso added, “ that 
“ the asserting, and maintaining by any writing, 
“ printing, preaching, or any other speaking, the 
“ doctrine, discipline, divine worship, or govern- 
“ merit ot the church of P]ngland as it is now bylaw 
“ established, against Popery or any other different 
“ or dissenting opinions, is not intended, and shall 
“ not be interpreted, or construed to be any offence 
“ within the words or meaning of this act.”* It 
cannot escape the reader, that only such attacks upon 
Popery as were made in favour of the doctrine and 
discipline of the church of England, and no other, 
were protected by this proviso, and consequently 
that, if there were any real occasion for such a guard, 
all Protestant dissenters who should write or speak 
against the Roman superstition, were wholly unpro- 
tected by it, and remained exposed to the danger, 
whatever it might be, from which the church was so 
anxious to exempt her supporters. 

This Bill passed the House of Commons, and was 
sent up to the House of Lords on the .3()th of June. 
It was read a first time on that day, but the adjourn- 
ment of both houses taking place on the 2d of July, 

• Vide Bill for the Preservation, 8cc. Appendix. 
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CHi^ER it could not make any further progress at that time ; 

and when the parliament met afterwards in autumn, 

there was no longer that passionate affection for the 
monarch, nor consequently that ardent zeal for ser- 
vitude, which were necessary to make a law with such 
clauses and provisos, palatable or even endurable. 

It is not to be considered as an exception to the 
general complaisance of Parliament, that the Speaker, 
when he presented the Revenue Bill, made use of 
some strong expressions, declaring the attachment of 
the Commons to the national religion.* Such senti- 
ments could not be supposed to be displeasing to 
James, after the assurances he had given of his regard 
for the church of England. Upon this occasion his 
Majesty made the following speech: 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

Speech on “ I thank you very heartily for the bill you have 

RtvcntiBiii. “ presented me this day; and I assure you, the readi- 
“ ness and cheerfulness that has attended the dis- 
“ patch of it, .is as acceptable to me as the bill itself. 

* “ The Commons of England have here presented your Majesty 
“ with the Bill of Tonnage and Poundage, with all readiness and cheer- 
“ fulness; and that without any security for their religion, though it be 
“ dearer to them than their lives, relying wholly on your royal word for 
" the security of it ; and humbly beseech your Majesty to accept this 
** their offer, ’’ 8cc. Kennet, II. 427. 
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“ After so happy a beginning, you may believe I chapter 

“ would not call upon you unnecessarily for an ex- 

“ traordinary supply: but when I tell you, that the 
“ stores of the navy and ordnance are extremely 
“ exhausted; that the anticipations upon several 
“ branches of the revenue are great and burthensome; 

“ that the debts of the King my brother, to his ser- 
“ vants and family, are such as deserve compassion; 

“ that the rebellion in Scotland, without putting 
“ more weight upon it than it really deserves, must 
“ oblige me to a considerable expense extraordi- 
“ nary: I am sure, such considerations will move 
“ you to give me an aid to provide for those things, 

“ wherein the security, the ease, and the happiness 
“ of my government are so much concerned, lint 
“ above all, I must recommend to you the care of 
“ the Navy, the strength and glory of this nation; 

“ that you will put it into such a condition, as may 
“ make us considered and res])ccted abroad. I can- 
“ not express my concern, upon this occasion, more 
“ suitable to my own thoughts of it, tjian by assur- 
“ ing you, I have a true English heart, as jealous of 
“ the honour of the nation as you can be; and I 
“ please myself with the hopes, that, by God’s bless- 
“ ing, and your assistance, I may carry the reputa-- 
“ tion of it yet higher in the world, than ever it has 
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cHAma “ been in the time of any of my ancestors ; and as I 

“ will not call upon you for supplies, but when they 

“ are of publick use and advantage; so I promise 
“ you, that what you give me upon such occasions, 
“ shall be managed with good husbandry; and I will 
“ take care, it shall be employed to the uses for 
“ which I ask them.” 

Misrepre- Rapiu, ifumc, and Ralph, observe upon this speech, 
toriatl!’^ that neither the generosity of the Commons’ grant, 
nor the confidence they expressed upon religious 
matters, could extort a kind word in favour of their 
religion. But this observation, whether meant as a 
reproach to him for his want of gracious feeling to 
a generous Parliament, or as an oblique compliment 
to his sincerity, has no force in it. His Majesty’s 
speech was spoken immediately upon passing the 
bills which the Speaker presented, and he could 
not therefore take notice of the Speaker’s words, 
unless he had spoken extempore; for the custom is 
not, nor I believe ever was, for the Speaker to give, 
beforehand, copies of addresses of this nature. James 
would not certainly have scrupled to repeat the 
assurances which he had so lately made in favour of 
the Protestant religion, as he did not scruple to talk 
of his true English heart, honour of the nation, &c. 
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at a time when he was engaged with France; but the chaptbh 

speech was prepared for an answer to a money bill, ^ — 

not for a question of the Protestant religion and 
church, and the false professions in it are adapted to 
what was supposed to be the only subject of it. 

The only matter in which the King’s views were Reversal of 
in any degree thwarted, was the reversal of Lord re- 
Stafford’s attainder, which, having passed the House 
of Lords, not without opposition, was lost in the 
House of Commons; a strong proof that the Popish 
plot was still the subject upon which the opposers 
of the Court had most credit with the publick. Mr. 

Hume, notwithstanding his just indignation at the 
condemnation of Stafford, and his general inclina- 
tion to approve of royal politicks, most unaccount- 
ably justifies the Commons in their rejection of this 
bill, upon the principle of its being impolitick at 
that time to grant so full a justification of the Catho- 
licks, and to throw so foul an imputation upon the 
Protestants. Surely if there be one moral duty that 
is binding upon men in all times, places, and cir- 
cumstances, and from which no supposed views 
of policy can excuse thera,^ it is that of granting 
a full jiistihcation to the innocent; and such Mr. 

Hume considers the Catholicks, and especially Lord 
Stafford, to have been. The only rational way of 
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CHAPTER 

II. 

, 1685 . 


Parliament 

adjourned. 


accounting for this solitary instance of non-com- 
pliance on the part of the Commons, is either to 
suppose that they still believed in the ideality of the 
Popish plot, and Stafford’s guilt, or that the church 
party, which was uppermost, had such an antipathy 
to Popery, as indeed to every sect, whose tenets 
differed from theirs, that they deemed every thing 
lawful against its professors. 

On the Sid of July, Parliament was adjourned for 
the purpose of enabling the principal gentlemen to 
be present in their respective counties, at a time 


when their services and influence might be so 


necessary to government. It is said that the House 


of Commons consisted of members so devoted to 


James, that he declared there were not forty in it, 
whom he would not himself have named. But 


although this may have been true, and though from 
the new-modelling of the corporations, and the in- 
terference of the court in elections, this Parliament, 
as far as regards the manner of its being chosen, was 
by no means a fair representative of the legal elec- 
tors of England, yet there is reason to think that it 
afforded a tolerably correct sample of the disposition 
of the nation, and especially of the church party, 
which was then uppermost. 

The general character of the party at this time, 
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appears to have been a high notion of the King’s chapter 

constitutional power, to which was superadded, a 

kind of religious abhorrence of all resistance to the chamctc^of 

^ ^ ^ the church 

Monarch, not only in cases where such resistance 
was directed against the lawful prerogative, but 
even in opposition to encroachments, which the 
Monarch might make beyond the extended limits 
which they assigned to his prerogative. But these te- 
nets, and still more, the principle of conduct naturally 
resulting from them, were confined to the civil, as 
contradistinguished from the ecclesiastical, polity of 
the country. In church matters, they neither ac- 
knowledged any very high authority in the Crown, 
nor were they willing to submit to any royal en- 
croachment on that side; and a steady attachment 
to the church of England, with a proportionable 
aversion to all dissenters from it, whether Catholick 
or Protestant, was almost universally prevalent 
among them. A due consideration of these distinct 
features in the character of a party so powerful in 
Charles’s and in James’s time, and even when it was 
lowest, (that is, during the reigns of the two first 
Princes of the House of Brunswick,) by no means 
inconsiderable, is exceedingly necessary to the right 
understanding of English History. It affords a clue 
to many passages otherwise unintelligible. For want 
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CHAPTER of a proper attention to this circumstance, some his- 
— — torians have considered the conduct of the Tories in 
promoting the Revolution, as an instance of great 
inconsistency. Some have supposed, contrary to the 
clearest evidence, that their notions of passive obe- 
dience, even in civil matters, were limited, and 
that their support of the government of Charles and 
James, was founded upon a belief, that those Princes 
would never abuse their prerogative for the purpose 
of introducing arbitrary sway. But this hypothesis 
is contrary to the evidence both of their declarations 
and their conduct. Obedience without reserve, an 
abhorrence of all resistance, as contrary to the tenets 
of their religion, are the principles which they 
professed in their addresses, their sermons, and their 
decrees at Oxford; and surely nothing short of such 
principles, could make* men esteem the latter years 
of Charles the Second, and the opening of the reign 
of his successor, an era of national happiness, and 
exemplary government. Yet this is the representa- 
tion of that period, which is usually made by histo- 
« 

rians, and other writers of the church party. “ Never 
“ were fairer promises on one side, nor greater gene- 
“ rosity on the other,” says Mr. Echard. “ The King 
“ had as yet, in no instance, invaded the rights of his 
“ subjects,” says the author of the Caveat against the 
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Whigs. Thus, as long as James contented himself with 
absolute power in civil matters, and did not make use 
of his authority against the church, every thing went 
smooth and easy; nor is it necessary, in order to 
account for the satisfaction of the parliament and 
people, to have recourse to any implied compromise, 
by which the nation was willing to yield its civil 
liberties as the price of retaining its religious con- 
stitution. The truth seems to be, that the King, in 
asserting 'his unlimited power, rather fell in with 
the humour of the prevailing party, than offered any 
violence to it. Absolute power in civil matters, 
under the specious names of monarchy and prero- 
gative, formed a most essential part of the Tory 
creed; but the order in which Church and King 
are placed in the favourite device of the party, is not 
accidental, and is well calculated to shew the genuine 
principles of such among them as are not corrupted 
by influence. Accordingly, as the sequel of this 
reign will abundantly shew, when they found them- 
selves compelled to make an option, they preferred, 
without any degree of inconsistency,’ their first idol 
to their second, and when they could not preserve 
both Church and King, declared for the former. 

It gives certainly no very flatt^ing picture of the 
country^ to describe it as being in some sense fairly 
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CHAPTER represented by this servile Parliament, and not only 

acquiescing in, but delighted with, the early measures 

of James’s reign; the contempt of law exhibited in 
the arbitrary mode of raising his revenue; his insult- 
ing menace to the Parliament, that if they did not 
use him well, he would govern without them; his 
furious persecution of the Protestant dissenters, and 
the spirit of despotism which appeared in all his 
speeches and actions. But it is to be remembered, 
that these measures were in no wise contrary to the 
principles or prejudices of the church party, but 
rather highly agreeable to them; and that the Whigs, 
who alone were possessed . of any just notions of 
liberty, were so out-numbered, and discomfited by 
persecution, that such of them as did not think fit 
to engage in the rash schemes of Monmouth or 
Argyle, held it to be their interest to interfere as 
little as possible in publick affairs, and by no means 
to obtrude upon unwilling hearers, opinions and 
sentiments, which, ever since the dissolution of the 
Oxford parliament in 1681 , had been generally dis- 
countenanced, and of which the peaceable, or rather 
triumphant accession of James to the throne, was 
supposed to seal the condemnation. 
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CHAPTER THE THIRD. 


It is now necessary to give some account of those 
attempts in Scotland by the Earl of Argyle, and in 
England by the Duke of Monmouth, of which the 
King had informed his Parliament in the manner 
recited in the preceding Chapter. The Earl of 
Argyle was son to the Marquis of Argyle, of whose 
unjust execution, and the treacherous circumstances 
accompanying it, notice has already been taken. 
He had, in his youth, been strongly attached to the 
royal cause, and had refused to lay down his arms, 
till he had the exiled King’s positive orders for that 
purpose. But the merit of his early services could 
neither save the life of his father, nor even procure 
for himself a complete restitution of his family ho- 
nours and estates; and not long after the Restoration, 
upon an accusation of Leasing-Making, an accusation 
founded, in this instance, upon a private letter to a 
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CHAPTEii fellow-subject, in which he spoke with some freedom 

of his Majesty’s Scottish ministry, he was condemned 

to death. The sentence was suspended, and finally 
remitted; but not till after an imprisonment of twelve 
months and upwards. In this affair he was much 
assisted by the friendship of the Duke of Lauderdale, 
with whom he ever afterwards lived upon terms' 
of friendship, though his principles would not per- 
mit him to give active assistance to that nobleman in 
his government of Scotland. Accordingly, we do 
not, during that period, find Argyle’s name among 
those who held any of those great employments of 
state, to which, by his rank and consequence, he 
was naturally entitled. When James, then Duke 
of York, was appointed to the Scotch government, 
it seems to have been the Earl’s intention to cultivate 
his Royal Highness’ favour, and he was a strenuous 
supporter of the Bill which condemned all attempts 
at exclusions, or other alterations in the succession of 
the crown. But having highly offended that Prince, 
by insisting on the occasion of the Test, that the 
Royal Family, whenjn office, should not be exempted 
from taking that oath which they imposed upon sub- 
jects in like situations, his Royal Highness ordered 
a prosecution against him, for the explanation with 
which he had taken the Test oath at the council 
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board, and the Earl was, as we have seen, again con- 
demned to death. From the time of his escape from 
prison, he resided wholly in foreign countries, and was 
looked to as a principal ally by such of the English pa- 
triots as had at any time entertained thoughts, whether 
more or less ripened, of delivering their country. 

James Duke of Monmouth was the eldest of the 
late King’s natural children. In the early parts of his 
life, he held the first place in his father’s affections; 
and even in the height of Charles’s displeasure at his 
political conduct, attentive observers thought they 
could discern, that the traces of paternal tenderness 
were by no means effaced. Appearing at Court 
in the bloom of youth, with a beautiful figure, and 
engaging manners, known to be the darling of the 
Monarch, it is no wonder that he was early assailed 
by the arts of flattery; and it is rather a proof that 
he had not the strongest of all minds, than of any 
extraordinary weakness of character, that he was 
not proof against them. He had appeared with some 
distinction in the Flemish campaigns; and his con- 
duct had been noticed with the approbation of the 
commanders, as well Dutch as French, under whom 
he had respectively served. His courage was allowed 
by all, his person admired, his generosity loved, his 
sincerity confided in. If his talents were not of tfie 
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CHAPTER first rate, they were by no means contemptible; 
— — and he possessed, in an eminent degree, qualities 
which, in popular government, are far more effec- 
tive than the most splendid talents; qualities by 
which he inspired those who followed him, not only 
with confidence and esteem, but with affection, en- 
niid ambi- thusiasm, and even fondness. Thus endowed, it is 
not surprising that his youthful mind was fired with 
ambition, or that he should consider the putting 
himself at the head of a party, (a situation for which 
he seems to have been peculiarly qualified by so 
many advantages,) as the means by which he was 
most likely to attain his object. 

Ills private Many circumstances contributed to outweigh the 

scruples which must have harrassed a man of his 
excellent nature, when he considered the obligations 
of filial duty and gratitude, and when he reflected, 
that the particular relation in which he stood to the 
King rendered a conduct, which in any other 
subject would have been meritorious, doubtful, if 
not extremely culpable in him. Among these, not 
the least wa§ the declared enmity which subsisted 
between him and his uncle, the Duke of York. The 
Earl of Mulgrave, afterwards Duke of Buckingham- 
shire, boasted in his Memoirs, that this enmity was 
originally owing to his contrivances; and while he 
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is relating a conduct, upon which the only doubt chapter 

can be, whether the object or the means were the ^ — 

most infamous, seems to applaud himself, as if he 
had atchieved some notable exploit. While, on the 
one hand, a prospect of his uncle’s succession to the 
crown was intolerable to him, as involving in it a 
certain destruction of even the most reasonable and 


limited views of ambition which he might entertain, 
he was easily led to believe on the other hand, that no 
harm, but the reverse, was intended towards his royal 
father, whose reign and life might become precari- 
ous, if he obstinately persevered in supporting his 
brother; whereas, on the contrary, if he could be 
persuaded, or even forced, to yield to the wishes of 
his subjects, he might long reign a powerful, Iiappy, 
and popular Prince. 


It is also reasonable to believe, that with tliose per- Political mo- 
sonal and private motives, others might co-operate conduct, 
of a ptiblick nature, and of a more noble character. 

The Protestant religion, to which he seems to have 
been sincerely attaclied, would be persecuted, or 
perhaps, extcrmiiiated, if the King should be suc- 
cessful ill his support of the Duke of York, and his 
faction. At least, such was the opinion generally 
prevalent, while, with respect to the civil liberties of 
the country, no doubt could be entertained, that if 
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CHAFFER the Court party prevailed in the struggle then de- 

! pending, they would be completely extinguished. 

Something may be attributed to his admiration of the 
talents of some, to his personal friendship for others, 
among the leaders of the Whigs, more to the aptitude 
of a generous nature to adopt, and, if I may so say, to 
become enamoured of, those principles of justice, 
benevolence, and equality, which form the true creed 
of the parly which he espoused. I am not inclined 
to believe that it was his connection with Shaftes- 
bury that inspired him with ambitious views, but 
rather to reverse cause and effect, and to suppose, 
that his ambitious views produced his connection 
with that nobleman ; and whoever reads with at- 
tention Lord Grey’s account of one of the party 
meetings at which he was present, will perceive 
that there was not between them that perfect cordi- 
ality which has been generally supposed, but that 
Russel, Grey, and Hampden, were upon a far more 
confidential footing with him. It is far easier to de- 
termine generally, that he had high schemes of am- 
bition, than to discover what was his precise object ; 
and those who boldly impute to him the intention of 
succeeding to the crown, seem to pass by several 
weighty arguments, which make strongly against 
their hypothesis; such as, his connection with the 
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Dutchess of Portsmouth, who, if the succession were 
to go to the King’s illegitimate children, must natu- 
rally have been for her own son ; his unqualified 
support of the Exclusion Bill, which, without in- 
deed mentioning her, most unequivocally settled the 
Crown, in case of a demise, upon the Princess of 
Orange ; and above all, the circumstance of his 
having, when driven from England, twice chosen 
Holland for his asylum. By his cousins he was re- 
ceived, not so much with the civility and decorum 
of Princes, as with the kind familiarity of near rela- 
tions ; a reception to which he seemed to make every 
return of reciprocal cordiality.* It is not rashly to 
be believed, that he, who has never been accused of 
hardened wickedness, could liave been upon such 
terms with, and so have behaved to, persons wliom 
he purposed to disappoint in their dearest and best 
grounded hopes, and to defraud of their inheritance. 

Whatever his views might be, it is evident that they 
were of a nature wholly adverse, not only to those 
of the Duke of York, but to the schemes of power 
entertained by the King, with which die support of 
his brother was intimately connected. Monmouth 
was therefore, at the suggestion of James, ordered 
by his father to leave the country, and deprived of all 
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his offices, civil and military. The pretence for this 
exile was a sort of principle of impartiality, which 
obliged the King, at the same time that he ordered 
his brother to retire to Flanders, to deal equal mea- 
sure to his son. Upon the Duke of York’s return, 
(which was soon after,) Monmouth thought he might 
without blame return also; and persevering in his 
former measures, and old connections, became 
deeply involved in the cabals to which Essex, 
Russel, and Sidney fell martyrs. After the death of 
his friends he surrendered himself ; and upon a pro- 
mise, that nothing said by him should be used to the 
prejudice of any of his surviving friends, wrote a 
penitentiary letter to his father, consenting, at the 
same time, to ask pardon of his uncle. A great parade 
was made of this by the Court, as if it was designed 
by all means to goad the feelings of Monmouth : his 
Majesty was declared to have pardoned him at the 
request of the Duke of York, and his consent was 
required to the publication of what was called his 
Confession. This he resolutely refused at all ha- 
zards, and was again obliged to seek refuge abroad, 
where he had remained to the period of which we 
are now treating. 

A little time before Charles’s death, he had in- 
dulged hopes of being recalled, and that his intelli- 
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gence to that effect was not quite unfounded, or, if 
false, was at least mixed with truth, is clear from the 
following circumstance : From the notes found when 
he was taken, in his memorandum book, it appears 
that part of the plan concerted between the King 
and Monmouth’s friend, (probably Halifax,) was that 
the Duke of York should go to Scotland,* betw'cen 
which, and his being sent abroad again, Monmouth 
and his friends saw no material difference. Now in 
Barillon’s letters to his Court, dated the 7 th of Decem- 
ber, 1684, it appears that the Duke of York had told 
that ambassadour of his intended voyage to Scotland, 
though he represented it in a very different point of 
view, and said that it would not be attended with 
any diminution of his favour or credit.t This was the 
light in which Charles, to whom the expressions, 
“to blind my brother, not to make the Duke of 
“ York flyout,” and the like, were familiar, would 
certainly have shewn the affair to his brother, and 
therefore of all the circumstances adduced, this ap- 
pears to me to be the strongest in favour of the sup- 
position, that there was in the King s mind, a real 
intention of making an important, if not a complete, 
change in his councils and measures. 

Besides these two leaders, there were on the Con- 
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* Welwood’s Memoirs. 


+ See Appendix, p. viii. 
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tinent at that time, several other gentlemen of great 
consideration. Sir Patrick Hume of Polworth had 
early distinguished himself in the cause of liberty. 
When the privy council of Scotland passed an order, 
compelling the counties to pay the expence of the 
garrisons arbitrarily placed in them, he refused to 
pay his quota, and by a mode of appeal to the Court of 
Session, which the Scotch lawyers call a Bill of Sus- 
pension, endeavoured to procure redress. The coun- 
cil ordered him to be imprisoned, for no other crime, 
as it should seem, than that of having thus attempted 
to procure, by a legal process, a legal decision upon 
a point of law. After having remained in close con- 
finement, in Stirling Castle, for near four years, he 
was set at liberty through the favour and interest of 
Monmouth. Having afterwards engaged in schemes 
connected with those imputed to Sidney and Russel, 
orders were issued for seizing him at his house in 
Berwickshire ; but having had timely notice of his 
danger, from his relation, Hume of Ninewclls, a 
gentleman attached to the royal cause,* but whom 
party spirit h<id not rendered insensible to the ties 
of kindred, and private friendship, he found means 

* It is not without some satisfaction, that I learnt, upon enquiry, 
that tills gentleman was the ancestor of Hume the historian, who, in 
similar circumstances, would most certainly have followed his grand- 
father’s e.\ample. 
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to conceal himself for a time, and shortly after to ciiAPTEa 

escape beyond sea. His concealment is said to have — ; 

been in the family burial-place, where the means of 
sustaining life were brought to him by his daughter, 
a girl of fifteen years of age, whose duty and affection 
furnished her wdth courage to brave the terrours, as 
well superstitious as real, to which she was necessa- 
rily exposed in an intercourse of this nature. " 

Andrew Fletcher of Salton, a young man of great Flciclicr of 
spirit, had signalized himself in opposition to Lau- 
derdale’s administration of Scotland, and had after- 
wards connected himself with Argyle and Russel, 
and what was called the council of six. He had, of 
course, thought it prudent to leave Great Britain, 
and could not be supposed unwilling to join in any 
enterprize which might bid fair to restore him to 
his country, and his countrymen to their lost liber- 
ties, though, upon the present occasion, which he 
seems to have judged to be unfit for the purpose, he 
endeavoured to dissuade both Argyle and Mon- 
mouth from their attempts. He was a man of much 
thought and reading, of an honourable mind, and a 
fiery spirit, and from his enthusiastick admiration of 
the ancients, supposed to be warmly attached, not 
only to republican principles, but to the form of. a 


• MS. account of Sir P. Hume. 
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commonwealth. Sir John Cochrane of Ochiltree 
had fled his country on account of the transactions 
of 168 .S. His property and connections were consi- 
derable, and he was supposed to possess extensive 


influence in Airshire and the adjacent counties. 


Ei^iish Such were the persons of chief note among the 
Scottish emigrants. Among the English, by far the 


i.ortiGrcyof most remarkable, was Ford, Lord Grey of Wark. A 

Wark. ^ 

scandalous love intrigue, with his wife’s sister, had 


fixed a very deep stain upon his private character; 
nor were the circumstances attending this affair, 
which had all been brought to light in a court of 
justice, by any means calculated to extenuate his 
guilt. His antient family, however, the extensive 
influence arising from his large possessions, his ta- 
lents, which appear to have been very considerable, 
and above all, his hitherto unshaken fidelity in poli- 
tical attachments, and the general steadiness of his 
conduct in publick life, might in some degree coun- 
tervail the odium which he had incurred on account 


of his private vices. Of Matthews, Wade, and 
Ayloffe, whose names are mentioned, as having both 
joined the preliminary councils, and done actual 
service in the invasions, little is known by which 
curiosity could be either gratified or excited. 

Rumbolcl. Richard Rumbold, on every account, merits more 
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particular notice. He had formerly served in the re- chapter 

publican armies ; and adhering to the principles of L— . 

liberty, which he had imbibed in his youth, though no 
wise bigotted to the particular form of a common- 
wealth, had been deeply engaged in the politicks of 
those who thought they saw an opportunity of rescuing 
their country from the tyrannical government of the 
late King. He was one of the persons denounced in 
Keyling’s narrative, and was accused of having con- 
spired to assassinate the royal brotliers, in their road 
to Newmarket ; an accusation belied by the whole 
tenour of his life and conduct, and which, if it had 
been true, would have proved him, who was never 
thought a weak or foolish man, to be as destitute of 
common sense, as of honour and probity. It was 
pretended, that the seizure of the Princes was to 
take place at a hu m called Rye-house, which he oc- 
cupied in Hertfordshire for the purposes of his 
trade as a maltster; and from this circumstance, was 
derived the name of the Rye-house plot. Conscious 
of having done some acts, which the law, if even fairly 
interpreted, and equitably administered, might deem 
criminal, and certain that many which he had not 
done, would be both sworn, and believed against 
him, he made his escape, and passed the remainder 
of Charles’s reign in exile and obscurity; nor is his 
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Burnet and 

Ix>ck’!> 

opinion. 


name, as far as I can learn, ever mentioned, from the 
time of the Rye-house plot to that of which we are 
now treating. 

It is not to be understood that there were no 
other names upon the list of those who fled from 
the tyranny of the British government, or thought 
themselves unsafe in their native country, on account 
of its violence, be.sides those of the persons above 
mentioned, and of such as joined in their bold and 
hazardous enterprize. Another class of emigrants, 
not less sensible probably to the wrongs of their 
country, but less sanguine in their hopes of imme- 
diate redress, is ennobled by the names of Burnet 
the historian, and Mr. Locke. It is difficult to ac- 
cede to the opinion, which the first of these seems 
to entertain, that though particular injustices had 
been committed, the misgovernment liad not been 
of such a nature as to justify resistance by arms."^ 
But the prudential reasons against resistance at that 
time were exceedingly strong; and there is no 
point in human concerns, wherein the dictates of 
virtue, and worldly prudence, are so identified, as in 
this great question of resistance by force to esta- 
blished government. Success, it has been invidiously 
remarked, constitutes, in most instances, the sole 


* Burnet, II. 309. 
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difference between the traitor and the deliverer of chapter 

his country. A rational probability of success, it 

may be truly said, distinguishes the well considered Observations 

^ 1 resistance. 

enterprizc of the patriot, from the rash schemes of 
the disturber of the publick peace. To command 
success, is not in the power of man; but to deserve 
success, by choosing a proper time, as well as a 
proper object, by the prudence of his means, no less 
than by the purity of his views, by a cause not only 
intrinsically just, but likely to ensure general sup- 
port, is the indispensible duty of him, who engages 
in an insurrection against an existing government. 

Upon this subject, the opinion of Ludlow, who LndiowNopi- 

t 1 r *11 11 1 iiioiiotiresUC- 

though olten misled, appears to have been an honest aiico. 
and enlightened man, is striking ami forcibly ex- 
pressed. “ We ought,” says he, “ to be very careful 
“ and circumspect in that particular, and at least be 
“ assured of very probable grounds, to believe the 
“ power under which wc engage, to lie sufficiently 
“ able to protect us in our undertaking; other- 
“ wise, I should account myself not only guilty 
“ of my own blood, but also, in some measure, of 
“ the ruin and destruction of all those that I should 
“ induce to engage with me, though tlie cause were 
“ never so just.”* Reasons of this nature, mixed 


^ Ludlow’s Afemoirs, p. 2j5. 
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more or less witli considerations of personal caution, 
and in some, perhaps, with dislike and distrust of 
tlie leaders, induced many, who could not but abhor 
the British government, to wait for better opportu- 
nities, and to prefer cither submission at home, or 
exile, to an undertaking, which, if not hopeless, must 
have been deemed by all, hazardous in the extreme. 

In the situations in which these two noblemen, 
Argyle and Monmouth, were placed, it is not to be 
wondered at, if they were naturally willing to enter 
into any plan, by which they might restore them- 
selves to their country; nor can it be doubted, but 
they honestly conceived their success to be inti- 
mately connected Avith the welfare, and especially 
with tlie liberty, of the several kingdoms to which 
they respectively belonged. Monmouth, whether 
because he had begun at this time, as he himself 
said, to wean his mind from ambition,* or from the 
observations he had made upon the apparently rapid 
turn which had taken place in the minds of the 
English j)eople, seems to have been very averse to 
rash counsels, and to have thought that all attempts 
against James, ought at least to be deferred till some 
more favourable opportunity should present itself. 
So far from esteeming his chance of success the 

* Vide his letter iu Wcllwood’s Memoirs, and in Ralph, I. 953 . 
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better, on account of there being, in James’s parlia- oiumn 

ment, many members who had voted for the Exclii- 

sion Bill, he considered that circumstance as unfa- 
vourable. These men, of whom however he seems 
to have over-rated the number, would, in his opinion, 
be more eager than others, to recover the ground 
they had lost, by an extraordinary show of zeal and 
attachment to the Crown. But if Monmouth was 
inclined to dilatory counsels, far different were the 
views and designs of other exiles, who had been 
obliged to leave their country on account of their 
having engaged, if not with him personally, at least 
in the same. cause with him, and who were naturally 
enough his advisers. Among these were Lord Grey 
of Walk and Ferguson; though the latter afterwards 
denied his havijig had much intercourse with the 
Duke, and the former, in his Narrative,'' insinuates 
that he rather dissuaded than pressed the invasion. 

But if Monmouth was inclined to delay, Argyl C ]iiip:i(i(M)CC 
seems, on the oilier hand, to have been impatient in ^ 
the extreme to bring matters to a crisis, and w’as, of 
course, anxious that the attcmjit upon England should 

" It is however notorious that he did press Monmouth very inucli ; 
and this circumstance, if any were wantino;, would sullicicntly prove 
that his Narrative is very little to he relied upon, in any point where 
he conceived the Talsificalion of a fact niiohl serve him with the King, 
upon whose mercy his life at that time depended. 
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ciiAi^ER be made in co-operation with his upon Scotland. 

— ; Ralph, an historian of great acuteness, as well as 

diligence, but who falls sometimes into the common 
error of judging too much from the event, seems to 
think this impatience wholly unaccountable; but 
Argyle may have had many motives, which are now 
unknown to us. He may not improbably have fore- 
seen, that the friendly terms upon which James and 
the Prince of Orange affected at least to be, one with 
the other, might make his stay in the United Pro- 
vinces impracticable, and that, if obliged to seek ano- 
ther asylum, not only he might have been deprived, 
in some measure, of the resources which he derived 
from his connections at Amsterdam, but that the very 
circumstance of his having been publickly discoun- 
tenanced by the Prince of Orange and the States 
General, might discredit his enterprize. His eager- 
ness for action may possibly have proceeded from the 
most laudable motives, his sensibility to the horrours 
which his countrymen were daily and hourly suf- 
fering, and his ardour to relieve them. The dreadful 
state of Scotland, while it affords so honourable an 
explanation of his impatience, seems to account also, 
in a great measure, for his acting against the common 
notions of prudence, in making his attack without 
any previous concert with those whom he expected 
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to join him there. That this was his view of tlie cfiAPTEii 
. . . ni. 

matter is plain, as we are informed by Burnet that — ; — 

he depended not only on an army of his own elan 

and vassals, but that he took it for granted, that the 

western and southern counties would all at once 

come about him, when he had gathered a good force 

together in his own country; and surely, such an 

expectation, when we reflect upon the situation of 

those counties, was by no means unreasonable. 

Argyle’s counsel, backed by Lord Grey and the Prcparjilions 
rest of Monmouth’s advisers, and opposed by none invaisioii. 
except Fletcher of Saltou, to wliom some add Cap- 
tain Matthews, prevailed, and it was agreed to invade 
immediately, and at one time, tlie two kingdoms. 
Monmouth had raised some money from his jewels, 
and Argyle had a loan of ten thousand pounds from 
a rich widow in Amsterdam. With tliese resources, 
such as they were, ships and arms were provided, 
and Argyle sailed from Vly on the second of May, Ars>vscx- 
with three small vessels, accompanied by Sir Patrick 
Hume, Sir John Cochrane, a few more Scotch gentle- 
men, and by two Englisluncn, Ayloffe, anc})hew by 
marriage to Lord Chancellor Clarendon, and Rum- 
bold the malster, who had been accused of being 
principally concerned in that conspiracy which, from 
his farm in Hertfordshire, where it was pretended 
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Charles the Second was to have been intercepted in 
his way from Newmarket, and assassinated, had been 
called the Rye-house plot.* Sir Patrick Hume is said 
to have advised the shortest passage, in order to 
come more unexpectedly upon the enemy ; but 
Argylc, who is represented as remarkably tenacious 
of his own opinions, persisted in his plan of sailing 
round the north of Scotland, as well for the purpose 
of landing at once among his own vassals, as for 
that of being nearer to the western counties, which 
had been most severely oppressed, and from which, 
of course, he expected most assistance. Each of these 
plans had no doubt its peculiar advantages; but, as far 
as wx can judge at this distance of time, those be- 
longing to the Earl’s scheme seem to preponderate; 
for the force he carried with him was certainly not 
sufficient to enable him, by striking any decisive 
stroke, to avail himself even of the most unprepared 
state in which he could hope to find the King’s 
government. As he must therefore depend entirely 
uj)on reinforcements from the country, it seemed 
reasonable to make for that part where succour was 

'* The detailed account of the exiles frem England and Scotland, from 
page 179 to 184. was inserted in the work hy Mr. Fox, after this p:is- 
sage was written. — As it is there introduced, Mr. Fox would, no 
doubt, have erased the repetition of it; but it has been the olyect of 
the Editor to preserve scrupulously the 'words of the MS. E. 
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most likely to be obtained, even at the hazard of in- 
curring the disadvantage which must evidently result 
from the enemy’s having early notice of his attack, 
and consequently proportionable time for defence. 

Unfortunately, tliis hazard was converted into a 
certainty, by his sending some men on shore in the 
Orkneys. Two of these, Spence and Blackadder, 
were seized at Kirkwall by the bishop of the diocese, 
and sent up prisoners to Jiidinburgh, by which means 
the government was not only satisfied of the reality 
of the intended invasion, of wliicli, however, they 
had before had some intimation,* but could guess 
with a reasonable certainty, the part of the coast 
where the descent was to take place; for Argyle 
could not possibly have sailed so I’ar to the north 
with any other view, tlian that of making his landing 
either on his own estate, or in some of the wes- 
tern counties. Among the numberless charges of 
imprudence against tlie iinfortunate Argyle, charges 
too often inconsiderately urged against Jiim who 
fiils in any enterprize of moment, that which is 
founded upon the circumstaace just mcjiliojied ap- 
pears to me to be the most weighty, thougli it is that 
which is the least mentioned, and l>y no author, as 
far as I recollect, much enforced. If the landing- 
in the north was merely for the purpose of gaining 
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* Vide Appendix, p. Ixxviii. liunict, II. 31;1. Woodrow, II. -jl.j 
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CHAPTER intelligence respecting the disposition of the country, 

- or for the more frivolous object of making some few 

prisoners, it was indeed imprudent in the highest 
degree. That prisoners, such as were likely to be 
taken on this occasion, should have been a consider- 
ation with any man of common sense, is impossible. 
The desire of gaining intelligence concerning the 
disposition of the people, was indeed a natural cu- 
riosity; but it would be a strong instance of that im- 
patience which has been often alledged, though in 
no other case proved, to have been part of the Earl’s 
character, if, for the sake of gratifying such a desire, 
he gave tlie enemy any important advantage. Of the 
intelligence which he sought thus eagerly, it was 
evident that he could not in that place, and at that 
time, make any immediate use ; whereas, of that 
which he afforded his enemies, they could, and did 
avail themselves against him. The most favourable 
account of this proceeding, and which seems to de- 
serve most credit, is, that Jiaving missed the proper 
passage through the Orkney islands, he thought pro- 
per to send oii shore for pilots, and that Spence very 
imprudently took the opportunity of going to confer 
with a relation at Kirkwall but it is to be remarked, 
that it was not necessary, for the purpose of getting- 
pilots, to employ men of note, such as Blackadder 

* Woodrow, II. 513. 
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and Spence, the latter of whom .was the Earl’s Se- chapter 

III. 

cretary ; and that it was an unpardonable neglect not- ^ - - — 
to give the strictest injunctions to those who were 
employed, against going a step further into the coun- 
try than was absolutely necessary. 

Argyle, with his wonted generosity of spirit, was Ills descent 
at first determined to lay siege to Kirkwall, in order 
to recover his friends ; but partly by the dissuasions 
of his followers, and still more by the objections 
made by the masters of the ships, to a delay which 
might make them lose the favourable winds for their 
intended voyage, he was induced to prosecute his 
course.* In the mean time the government made the 
use that it was obvious they wPiild make, of the in- 
formation they had obtained, and when the Earl ar- 
rived at his destination, he learned that considerable 
forces were got together to repel any attack that he 
might meditate. Being prevented by contrary winds 
from reaching the isle of Hay, where he had pur- 
posed to make his first landing, he sailed back to 
Dunstafnage in Lorn, and there sent ashore his son, 

Mr. Charles Campbell, to engage lus tenants, and 
other friends, and dependants of his family, to rise 
in his behalf; but even there he found less- encou- 
ragement and assistance than he had expected, and 

* Woodrow, II. 531. 
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CHAPTER the Laird of Lochniel, who gave him the best as- 

^ — durances, treacherously betrayed him, sent his letter 

to the Government, and joined the royal forces under 
the Marquis of Athol. He then proceeded south- 
wards, and landed at Campbelltbwn in Kintyre, 
where his first step was to publish his Declaration, 
which appears to have produced little or no eflfect. 
Difference of This bad beginning served, as is usual in such 

opinion. ^ ^ . 

adventures, rather to widen than to reconcile the 
differences which had early begun to manifest them- 
selves between the leader and his followers. Hume 
and Ciochrane, partly construing perhaps too san- 
guinely the intelligence which was received from 
' Airshire, Gallowayjand the other Lowland districts 
in that quarter, partly from an expectation that where 
the oppression had been most grievous, the revolt 
would be proportionably the more general, were 
against any stay, or, as they termed it, loss of time in 
the Highlands, but were for proceeding at once, 
weak as they were in point of numbers, to a country 
where every man endowed with the common feel- 
ings of human nature, must be their wellwisher, 
- every man of spirit their coadjutor. Argyle, on the 
contrary, who probably considered the discouraging 
accounts from the Lowlands as positive and distinct, 
while those which were deemed more favourable, ap- 
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peared to him to be at least uncertain and provisional, chapti'-ii 

thought the most prudent plan was, to strengthen ^ — 

himself in his own country, before he attempted the 
invasion of provinces where the enemy was so well 
prepared to receive him. He had hopes of gaining 
time, not only to increase his own army, but to 
avail himself of the Duke of Monmouth’s intended 
invasion of England, an event which must obviously 
have great influence upon his affairs, and which, if 
he could but maintain himself in a situation to pro- 
fit by it, might be productive of advantages of an 
importance and extent of which no man could pre- 
sume to calculate the limits. Of these two contrary 
opinions, it may be difficult at this time of day to ap- 
preciate the value, seeing that so much depends upon 
the degree of credit due to the different accounts from 
the Lowland counties, of which our imperfect infor- 
mation does not enable us to form any accurate 
judgment. But even though we should not decide 
absolutely in favour of the cogency of these reason- 
ings which influenced the chief, it must surely be 
admitted, that there was at least sufficient probabi- 
lity in them, to account for his not immediately giv- 
ing way to those of his followers, and to rescue his 
memory from the reproach of any uncommon obsti- 
nacy, or of carrying things, as Burnet phrases it, 
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with an air of authority that was not easy to men 
who were setting up for liberty. On the other hand, 
it may be more difficult to exculpate the gentlemen 
engaged with Argyle, for not acquiescing more 
cheerfully, and not entering more cordially into the 
views of a man whom they had chosen for their 
leader and general ; of whose honour they had no 
doubt, and whose opinion, even those who dissented 
from him, must confess to be formed upon no light 
or trivial grounds. 

The differences upon the general scheme of at- 
tack, led, of course, to others upon points of detail. 
Upon every projected expedition there appeared a 
contrariety of sentiment, which on some occasions 
produced the most violent disputes. The Earl was 
often thwarted in his plans, and in one instance 
actually over-ruled by the vote of a council of war. 
Nor were these divisions, which might of them- 
selves be deemed sufficient to mar an enterprise of 
this nature, the only adverse circumstances which 
Argyle had to encounter. By the forward state of pre- 
paratiotn on the part of the Government, its friends 
were emboldened ; its enemies, whose spirit had 
been already broken by a long series of sufferings, 
were completely intimidated, and men of fickle and 
time-serving dispositions, were fixed in its interests. 
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Add to all this, that where spirit was not wanting, chapter 

it was accompanied with a degree and species of 

perversity wholly inexplicable, and which can 
hardly gain belief from any one, whose experience 
has not made him acquainted with the extreme dif- 
ficulty of persuading men, who pride themselves 
upon an extravagant love of liberty, rather to com- 
promise upon some points with those who have, in 
the main, the same views with themselves, than to 
give poWfer, (a power which will infallibly be used 
for their own destruction,) to an adversary of prin- 
ciples diametrically opposite ; in other words, rather 
to concede something to a friend, than every thing 
to an enemy. Hence, those even, whose situation 
was the most desperate, who were either wandering 
about the fields, or seeking refuge in rocks and ca- 
verns, from the authorized assassins who were on 
every side pursuing them, did not all join in Argyle’s 
cause with that frankness and cordiality which was 
to be expected. The various schisms which had 
existed among different classes ol‘ Presbyterians, 
were still fresh in their memory. Nof.even the per- 
secution to which they had been in common, and 
almost indiscriminately subjected, had reunited them. 
Aceording to a most expressive phrase of an emi- 
nent minister of their church, who sincerely lamented’ 
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CHAPTER their disunion. The furnace had not yet healed the 
iir« ^ 

! — rents and breaches among them.* Some doubted 

whether, short of establishing all the doctrines 
preached by Cargill and Cameron, there was any 
thing worth contending for ; while others, still fur- 
ther gone in enthusiasm, set no value upon liberty, or 
even life itself, if they were to be preserved by the 
means of a nobleman, who had, as well by his ser- 
vices to Charles the Second, as by other instances, 
been guilty, in the former parts of his cdnduct, of 
what they termed unlawful compliances. 

Hispian Perplexed, no doubt, but not dismayed, by these 
over-ruled. proceeded to Tarbet, which he 

had fixed as the place of rendezvous, and there issued 
a second Declaration, (that which has been mentioned 
as having been laid before the House of Commons,) 
with as little effect as the first. He was joined by 
Sir Duncan Campbell, who alone, of all his kinsmen, 
seems to have afforded him any material assistance, 
and who brought with him nearly a thousand men ; 
but even with this important reinforcement his 
whole army does not appear to have exceeded two 
thousand. It was here that he was over-ruled by a 
council of war, when he proposed marching to In- 
verary ; and after much debate, so far was he from 
being so self-willed as he is represented, that he 


* Woodrow, II 530. 
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consented to go over with his army to that part of chapter 

Argyleshire called Cowal, and that Sir John Cochrane ^ — 

should make an attempt upon the Lowlands ; and he 
sent with him Major Fullarton, one of the officers in 
whom he most trusted, and who appears to have 
best deserved his confidence. This expedition 
could not land in Airshire, where it had at first been 
intended, owing to the appearance of two king’s fri- 
gates, which had been sent into those seas; and when 
it did land near Greenoch, no other advantage was 
derived from it, than the procuring from the town a 
very small supply of provisions.* 

When Cochrane, with his detachment, returned to Loss of his 
Cowal, all hopes of success in the Lowlands seemed, 
for the present at least, to be at an end, and Argylc’s 
original plan was now necessarily adopted, though 
under circumstances greatlydisadvantageous. Among 
these the most important was, the approach of the 
frigates, which obliged the Earl to place his ships 
under the protection of the castle of Ellengreg, 
which he fortified and garrisoned, as well as his con- 
tracted means would permit. Yet even in this situ- 
ation, deprived of the co-operation of his little fleet, 
as well as of that part of his force which he left to 
defend it, being well seconded by the spirit and 


* Woodrow. 
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cju?jfiR activity, pf Rupibold, who had seized thCj c^tle of 
— -- — Ardkingl^ near the head of Loch Fine, ho was not 
without hopes of success in his main euf;erprize 
against Inverary, when he was, called back to El- 
lengreg, by intelligence of fresh discontents having 
broken out there, upon the neari^ approach of the 
frigates. Some of the most dissatisfied bad even 
threatened to leave both castle and ships ja^heir 
fate nor did the appearance of the £a?l bimself by 
any means bring with it that degree of authority 
which was requisite in such a juncture. His first 
motion was to disregard the superior force of the 
men of war, and to engage them with his small 
fleet ; but he soon discovered that he was far indeed 
from being furnished with the materials necessary to 
put in execution so bold, or as it may possibly be 
thought, so romantick a resolution. His associates 
remonstrated, and a mutiny in his ships was pre- 
dicted as a certain consequence of the attempt. Leav- 
ing therefore, once more, Ellengreg with a garrison 
under . the command of the Laird of Lopness, and 
strict orders t6 destroy both ships and fortification, 
rather than suffer them to fall into the hands of 
tjie enemy, he marched towards Gareloch. But whe- 
ther from the inadequacy of the provisions with 
which he was able to supply it, or from cowardice. 
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ij^isconduct, or treachery, it does not appear} the chafter 
castle was soon evacuated without any proper mea — — 
sures being taken to execute the Earl’s orders, anH 
the military stores in it to a considerable amount^ as 
well as the ships which had no other defence, were 
abandoned to the King’s forces. 

This was a severe blow ; and all hopes of acting His army 

*• dispersed* 

according to the Earl’s plan of establishing himself 
strongly in Argyleshire, were now extinguished. He 
therefore consented to pass the Leven, a little above 
Dumbarton, and to march eastwards. In this march 
he was overtaken, at a place called Killerne, by Lord 
Dumbarton at the head of a large body of the King’s 
troops; but he posted himself with so much skill and 
judgment, that Dumbarton thought it prudent to 
wait at least, till the ensuing morning, before he* 
made his attack. Here again Argyle was for risking 
an engagement, and ill his nearly desperate situ- 
ation, it was probably his best chance, but his ad- 
vice, (for his repeated misfortunes had scarcely left 
him the shadow of command,) was rejected.* On the 
’ other hand, a proposal was made to him, the most 
absurd as it should seem, that was ever suggested in 
similar circumstances, to pass the enemy in ihe 
night, and thus exposing his rear, to subject himself 

• Lord FounuinhaU’s Memoirs, MS. Woodrow, 536. 
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CHAPTER to the danger of being surrounded, for the sake §f 
— - — advancing he kpew not whither, or for what pur- 
pose. To this he could not consent; and k was at 
last agreed to deceive the enemies by lighting fires, 
and to decamp in the night towards Glasgow. The 
first part of this plan was executed with success, and 
the army went off unperceived by the enemy ; but 
in their night march, they were misled by the igno- 
rance, or the treachery of their guides, and fell into 
difficulties which would have caused some disorder 
among the most regular and best disciplined troops. 
In this case such disorder was fatal, and produced, as 
among men circumstanced as Argyle’s were, it ne- 
cessarily must, an almost general dispersion. Wan- 
dering among bogs and morasses, disheartened by 
fatigue, terrified by rumours of an approaching 
enemy, the darkness of the night aggravating at once 
every real distress, and adding terrour to every vain 
edarm; in this situation, when even the bravest and 
the best, (for according to one acceunt Rumbold him- 
self was missing for a time,) were not able to find 
tlieir leaders, nor the corps to which they respec- 
tively belonged ; it is no wonder that many took this 
opportunity to abandon a cause now become despe- 
rate, and to effect individually, that escape which, as 
a body, they had no longer any hopes to accomplish.* 


• Woodrow, II. 535 , 536 . 
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■ When the small remains of this ill-fated army got chapter 

together, in the morning, at Kilpatrick, a place far — ; 

distant from' their destination, its number was re- 
duced to less than five hundred. Argyle had lost all 
authority; nor indeed, had he retained any,. does it 
appear that he could now have used it to any salu- 
tary purpose. The same bias which had influenced 
the two parties in the time of better hopes, and with 
regard to their early operations, stilLprevailed, now 
that they were ‘driven to their last extremity. Sir 
Patrick Hume and Sir John Cochrane would not stay 
even to reason the matter with him whom, at the 
onset of their expedition, they had engaged to obey, 
but crossed the Clyde, witlf such as would follow 
them, to the number of about two hundred, into 
RenfrewslTire.* 

Argyle, thus deserted, and almost alone, still looked Awictukcn 

, , piivincr. 

to his own country as the sole remaining hope, and 
sent' off Sir Duncan Campbell, with the two Dun- 
cansons, father and son, persons all three, by whom 
he seeinetl to have been served with* the most cxeni- 
plary zeal and fidelity, to attempt new levies there. 

Having done this, and settled such means of corres- 
pondence as the state of aflairs would permk, he re- 
paired to the house of an old servant, upon whose 

* Woodrow, 535- 
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CHAPTER attachment he had relied for an asylum, but was 

m. . . ' 

— : pieremptorily denied entrance. Concealment in this 

■ part of the country seemed now impracticable, and 
he was forced at last to pass the Clyde, accompanied 
by the brave and faithful Fullarton. Upon coming to 
a ford of the Inchanon, they were stopped by some 
militia men. Fullarton used in vain, all the best 
means which his presence of mind suggested to him, 
to save his General. He attempted one while by 
gentle, and then by harsher language, to detain the 
commander of the party till the Earl, who waa ha- 
bited as a common countryman, and whom he passed 
for his, guide, should have made his escape. At last, 
when he saw them determined to go after his preT- 
tended guide, he offered to surrender himself with- 
out a blow, upon condition of their desisting from 
their pursuit. This agreement was accepted, but not 
adhered to, and two horsemen were detached to 
seize Argyle. The Earl, who was also on horse- 
back, grappled with them, till one of them and him- 
self came to the ground. He then presented his 
pocket pistols, on which the two retired ; but soon 
after five more came up, who fired without effect, 
and he thought himself like to get rid of them, but 
they knocked him down with their swords, and 
seized him. When they knew whom they had taken, 
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they seemed much troubled, but dared not let him 
go.* Fullarton, perceiving that the stipulation on 
which he had surrendered himself was violated, and 
determined to defend himself to the last, or at least 
to wreak, before he fell, his just vengeance upon his 
perfidious opponents, grasped at the sword of one 
of them, but in vain; he was overpowered, and made 
prisoner.4^ 

Argyle was immediately carried to Renfrew, 
thence to Glasgow, and on the 20th of June was led 
in triumph into Edinburgh. The order of the coun- 
cil was particular; that he should be led bare-headed, 
in the midst of Graham’s guards, with their matches 
cocked, his hands tied behind his back, and preceded 
by the common hangman, in which situation, that he 
might be more exposed to the insults and taunts of 
the vulgar, it was directed that he should be carried 


* In niy relation of the taking of Argyle’s person, 1 have followed 
his own accoupt, and mostly in liis own words. As the authenticity 
of the paper written in prison, wherein '(he gives this acclhint, has 
never been called in question, it seems strange- that any historian 
should have adopted a different one. I take no no’tice of the story, by 
which he is made to exclaim in falling, Unfortunate Argyle!” and 
thus to discover himself. Besides, that there is no authority for it, it has 
not the air of a real fact, but rather resembles a clumsy contrivance in 
some play, where the poet is put to hie last shift, for means to produce 
a discovery necessary to his plot, 

+ Woodrow, 536, 537 .* 
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CHAPTER to the Castle by a circuitous route.* To the equa- 

niraity with which he bore these indign-^ties, as 

end u red with indeed to the manly spirit exhibited by him through- 

wagiianimity. * . , | ri* i*r i 

out, m these last scenes of his life, ample testimony 
is borne by all the historians who have treated of 
them, even those who are the least partial to him. 
He had frequent opportunities of conversing, and 
some of writing, during his imprisonmeiit, and it is 
from such parts of these conversations and writings 
as have been preserved to us, that we can best form 
to ourselves a just notion of his deportment during 
that trying period ; at the same time, a true repre- 
sentation of the temper of his mind, in such circum- 
stances, will serve, in no small degree, to illustrate 
his general character and disposition. 

His niiwiiess Wc liavc already seen how he expressed himself 
tioii. with regard to the men, who by taking him, became 
the immediate cause of his calamity .t He seems to 
feel a sort of gratitude to them, for the sorrow he 
saw, or fancied he»sawiu them, when they knew 
who he was, and immediately suggests an excuse for 


* VV oodrow, 5 j8. 

+ “ As soon as they knew what I was, they seemed to be much 
“ troubled, but durst not let me go.” Woodrow, 537* In another 
paper, he says, “ Of the militia who wounded and took me, some 
“ wept, but durst not let me go.” Id. 538^ Supra, 205. E. 
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them, by saying, that they did not dare to follow tlie 
impuls^of their hearts. Speaking of the supineness 
of his countrymen, and of the little assistance he had 
received from them, he declares with his accustomed 
piety, his resignation to the will of God, which was 
that Scotland should not be delivered at this time, 
nor especially by his hand ; and then exclaims, with 
the regret of a patriot, but with no bitterness of dis- 
appointment, “ But alas! who is there to be deli- 
“ vered ! There may,” says he, “be hidden ones, 
“ but there appears no great party in the country, 
“ who desire to be relieved.”" Justice, in some de- 
gree, but still more, tliat warm afleclion for his own 
kindred and vassals, which seems to have formed a 
marked feature in this nobleman’s character, tlien 
induces him to make an exception in favour of his 
poor friends in Argyleshire, in treating for wdiom, 
though in what particular way docs not appear, he 
was employing, and with some hope of success, the 
few remaining hours of his life. In recounting the 
failure of his expedition, it is impossible for him not 
to touch upon what he deemed the ‘misconduct of 
his friends; and tliis is the subject upon which, of 
all others, his temper must have been most irrit- 
able. A certain description of friends, (the words 

* Woodrow, 538. 
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describing them are omitted,) were all of them, 
without exception, his greatest enemies, l>oth to 

betray and destroy him; and and (the 

names again omitted,] were the greatest cause of 
his rout, and his being taken, though not designedly 
he acknowledges, but by ignorance, cowardice, 
and faction.* This sentence had scarce esca} 2d 
him, when, notwithstanding the qualifying words 
with which his candour had acquitted the last 
mentioned persons of intentional treachery, it ap- 
peared too harsh to his gentle nature, and declaring 
himself displeased with the hard epithets + he had 
used, he desires they maybe put out of any account 
that i to be given of these transactions. The manner 

friends were our greatest enemies, all without exception, 

“ both to betray and destroy us ; and indeed and were 

" the greatest cause of our rout, and (of) my being taken; though 
" not designedly I acknowledge, yet by ignorance, cowardice, and 
“ faction.” E. 

t “ 1 am not pleased with myself. I have such hard epithets of 
“ some of my countrymen, seeing they are Christians ; pray put it out 
of any account you give ; only I must acknowledge, they were not 
governable, and the humour you found begun, continued.” Wood- 
row, II. 538 . After an ineffectual research to discover the original MS. 
Mr. Fox observes in a letter, “ Cochrane and Hume certainly filled up 
the two principal blanks ; with respect to the other blank, it is more 
difficult, but neither is It very material.” Accordingly, the blanks 
in the text, and in the preceding note, may be filled up thus, 
“ (Cochrane's) friends were our greatest enemies,” kc. “ and indeed 
Hume and Cochrane were the greatest cause of our rout,” See. £. 
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in which this request is worded, shews, that the 
paper he was writing was intended for a letter, arid 
as it v< supposed, to a Mrs. Smith, who seems t'6 
have assisted him with money; but whether or not,* 
this h ciy was the rich widow of Amsterdam, before 
ail lilted to, I have not been able to learn. 

When he is told that he is to be put to the torture, 
he neither breaks out into any high-sounding bra- 
vado. any premature vaunts of the resolution with 
which he will endure it, nor, on the other hand, into 
passionate exclamations on the cruelty ol‘ .his eoe- 
mic*^. or unmanly lamentations of his late. iVhi;r 
stating that orders were arrived, that he miisi be 
tortured, unless he answers all questions upon oath, 
he simply adds, that he hopes GikI will support him; 
and then leaves off writing, not from any want of 
spirits to proceed, but to enjoy tiie consolation which 
was yet left him, in the society of l^is wife, the 
Countess being just then admitted. 

Of his interview with Qjieeiisbcrry, who examined 
him in private, little is known, except that he de- 
nied his design having been conceited with any 
per.sons in Scotland ; that he gave no information 
with respect to his associates in iilngland; and that 
he boldly and frankly averred his hopes to have been 
founded on the cruelt)' of the- administration, and 
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such a disposition in the people to revolt, as he con- 
ceived to be the natural consequence of oppression. 
He owned at the same time, that he had trusted too 
much to this principle.* The precise date of this 
conversation, whether it took place before the throat, 
of the torture, whilst that threat was impending, or 
when there was no longer any intention of putting 
it into execution, I have not been able to ascertain; 
but the probability seems to be, that it was during 
the first or second of these periods. 

Notwithstanding the ill success that had attended 
his enterprise, he never expresses, or even hints 
the smallest degree of contrition for having under- 
taken it : on the contrary, when Mr. Charteris, an 
eminent divine, is permitted to wait on him, his first 
caution to that minister is, not to try to convince him 
of the unlawfulness of his attempt, concerning 
which his opinion was settled, and his mind made 
up.+ Of some parts of his past conduct he does indeed 
confess that he repents, but these are the complian- 
ces of which he had beert guilty in support of the 
King, or his predecessors. Possibly in this he may 
allude to his having in his youth borne arms against 
the Covenant, but with more likelihood to his con- 
currence, in the late reign, with some of the mea- 

* Burnet, II. SIS- + Burnet 
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sures of Lauderdale’s administration, for whom it is 
certain that he entertained a great regard, and to whom 
he conceived himself to be principally indebt(jd for 
his escape from his first sentence. Friendship and 
^gi;atitnde might have carried him to lengths which 
patriotism and justice must condemn. 

Religious concerns, in which he seems to have 
been very serious and sincere, engaged much of liis 
thoughts; but his religion was of that genuine kind, 
which by representing the performance of our duties 
to our neighbour, as the most acceptable service to 
God, strengthens all the charities of social life. 
While he anticipates, with a hope approaching to 
certainty, a happy futurity, he docs not forget those 
who have been justly dear to him in this world. He 
writes, on the day of his execution, to his wile, and 
to some other relations, for whom he seems to have 
entertained a sort of parental tenderness, short but 
the most affectionate letters, wherein he gives them 
the greatest satisfaction then in Jiis power, by assur- 
ing them of his composure and tranquillity of miiul, 
and refers them for further consolations to those 
sources from which he derived his own. In his 
letter to Mrs. Smith, written on the same day, he 
says, “ While any thing was a burden to me, your 
“ concern was; which is a cross greater than I can 
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CHAPTER “ express,” (alluding probably to the pecuniary loss 

1 — she had incurred,) “ but I have, I thank God, over- 

“ come all.”* Her name, he adds, could not be con- 
cealed, and that he knows not what may have been 
discovered from any paper which may have been ^ 
taken ; otherwise he has named none to their disad- 
vantage. He states that those in whose hands he is, 
had at first used him hardly, but that God had melted 
their hearts, and that he was now treated with civi- 
lity. As an instance of this, he mentions the liberty 
he had obtained of sending this letter to her ; a li- 
berty which he takes as a kindness on their part, and 
which he had sought that she might not think he had 
forgotten her. 

Never perhaps did a few sentences present so 
striking a picture of a mind truly virtuous and ho- 
nourable. Heroick courage is the least part of his 
praise, and vanishes as it were from our sight, when 
we contemplate the sensibility with which he ac- 
knowledges the kindness, such as it is, of the very 
men who are leading him to the scaffold; the gene- 
rous satisfaction which he feels on reflecting that 
no confession of his has endangered his associates ; 
and above all, his anxiety, in such moments, to per- 
form all the duties of friendship and gratitude, not 


* Woodrow, II. 541, 542. 
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only with the most scrupulous exactness, but with 
the most considerate attention to the feelings as well 
as to the interests of the person who was the object 
of them. Indeed, it seems throughout, to have been 
the peculiar felicity of this man’s mind, that every 
thing was present to it that ought to be so ; nothing 
that ought not. Of his country he could not be 
unmindful; and it was one among other consequences 
of his happy temper, that on this subject he did not 
entertain those gloomy ideas, which the then state 
of Scotland was but too well fitted to inspire. In a 
conversation with an intimate friend, he says, that 
though he does not take upon him to be a prophet, 
he doubts not but that deliverance will come, and 
suddenly, of which his failings had rendered him 
unworthy to be the instrument. In some verses 
which he composed on the night preceding liis exe- 
cution, and which he intended for his epitaph, he 
thus expresses this hope still more distinctly: 

“ On my attempt tlioui»;li Providence did IVown, 

“ His oppressed people God at length shall own ; 

“ Another hand, by more siiccessful speed, 

“ Shall raise the remnant, bruise the serjjeiit’s head.’* 

With respect to the epitaph itself, of which these 
lines form a part, it is probable that he composed it 
chiefly with a view to amuse and relieve his mind, 
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CHAPTER fatigued with exertion; and partly, perhaps, in imita- 

tion of the famous Marquis of Montrose, who, in 

similar circumstances, had written soine verses which 
have been much celebrated. The poetical merit of the 
pieces appears to be nearly equal, and is not in 
either instance considerable, and they are only in 
so far valuable, as they may serve to convey to us 
some image of the minds by which they were pro- 
duced. He who reads them with this view, will 
perhaps be of opinion, that the spirit manifested in 
the two compositions, is rather equal in degree, 
than like in character; that the courage of Montrose 
was more turbulent, that of Argyle more calm and 
sedate. If on the one hand it is to be regretted, 
that we have not more memorials left of passages 
so interesting, and that even of those which we do 
possess, a great part is obscured by time; it must be 
confessed, on the other, that we have quite enough 
to enable us to pronounce, that for constancy and 
equanimity under the severest trials, few men have 
equalled, none ever surpassed, the Earl of Argyle. 
The most powerful- of all tempters, hope, was not 
held out to him, so that he had not, it is true, in 
addition to his other hard tasks, that of resisting her 
seductive influence ; but the passions of a diJflerent 
class had the fullest scope for their attacks. These, 
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however, could make no impression on his well- 
disciplined mind. Anger could not exasperate, fear 
could not appall him ; and if disappointment and in- 
dignation at the misbehaviour of his followers, and 
the supineness of the country, did occasionally, as 
sure they must, cause uneasy sensations, they had not 
the power to extort from him one unbecoming, or 
even fjuerulous expression. Let him be weighed 
never so scrupulously, and in the nicest scales, he 
will not be found, in a single instance, wanting in 
the charity of a Christian, the firmness and benevo- 
lence of a patriot, the integrity and fidelity of a man 
of honour. 

The Scotch Parliament had, on the eleventh of 
June, sent an Address to the King, wherein, alter 
praising his Majesty as usual for his extraordinary 
prudence, courage, and conduct, and loading Argyle, 
whom they style an hereditary traitor, with every 
reproach they can devise, among others, that of in- 
gratitude for the favours which he had received, as 
well from his Majesty, as from his predecessor, they 
implore his Majesty that the Earl may find no favouj'; 
and that the Earl’s family, the heritors, ring-leaders, 
and preachers who joined him, should be for ever 
declared incapable of mercy, or bearing any honour 
or estate in the kingdom; and all sul)jccts discharged 
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under the highest pains to intercede for them in 
any manner of way. Never was address more gra- 
ciously received, or more readily complied with; and 
accordingly, the following letter with tlie royal sig- 
nature, and countersigned by Lord Melford, Secretary 
of State for Scotland, was dispatched to the council 
at Edinburgh, and by them entered and registered 
on the twenty-ninth of June. 

“ Whereas, the late Earl of Argyle is, by the 
“ providence of God, fallen into our power, it is 
“ our will and pleasure that you take all ways to 
“ know from him those things which concern our 
“ government most, as his assisters with men, arms, 
“ and money; his associates and correspondents; 
“ his designs, &c. But this must be done, so as no 
“ time may be lost in bringing him to condign 
“ punishment, by causing him to be demeaned 
“ as a traitor, within the space of three days after 
“ this shall come to your hands; an account of 
“ which, with what he shall confess, you shall send 
“ immediately to us or our Secretaries; for doing 
“ which, this shall be your warrant.”* 

When it is recollected that torture had been in 
common use in Scotland, and that the persons to 


* Woodrow, IL 539- 
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whom the letter was addressed, had often caused it 
to be inflicted, the words “ It is our will and pleasure 
“ that you take all ways,” seem to convey a positive 
command for applying of it in this instance ; yet it 
is certain that Argyle was not tortured. What was 
the cause of this seeming disregard of the royal 
injunctions, does not appear. One would hope, for 
the honour of human nature, that James, struck 
with .some compunction for the injuries he had 
already heaped upon the head of this unfortunate 
nobleman, sent some private orders contradictory to 
this publick letter; but there is no trace to be dis- 
covered of such a circumstance. The managers 
themselves might feel a sympathy for a man of their 
own rank, which had no influence in the cases 
where only persons of an inferior station were to 
be the sufferers ; and in those words of the King’s 
letter, which enjoin a speedy punishment, as the 
primary object to which all others must give way, 
they might find a pretext for overlooking the most 
odious part of the order, and of indulging their 
humanity, such as it was, by appointing the earliest 
day possible for the execution. In order that the 
triumph of injustice might be complete, it was 
determined, that without any new trial, the Earl 
should suffer upon the iniquitous sentence of si.xteen 
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hundred and eighty-two. Accordingly, the very 
next day ensuing was appointed, and on the thirtieth 
of June he was brought from the Castle, first to the 
Laigh Council-house, and thence to the place of 
execution. 

Before he left the Castle he had his dinner at the 
usual hour, at which he discoursed, not only calmly, 
but even cheerfully with Mr. Chartcris and others. 
After dinner he retired, as was his custom, to his 
bed-chamber, where, it is recorded, that he slept 
quietly for about a quarter of an hour. While he 
was in his bed, one of the members of the council 
came and intimated to the attendants a desire to 
speak with him: upon being told that the Earl was 
asleep, and had left orders not to be disturbed, the 
manager disbelieved the account, which he consi- 
dered as a device to avoid further questionings. To 
satisfy him, the door of the bed-chamber was half 
opened, and he then beheld, enjoying a sweet and 
trancjuil slumber, the man, who by the doom of him 
and his fellows, was to die within the space of two 
short hours! Struck with this sight, he hurried out 
of the room, quitted the Castle with the utmost pre- 
cipitation, and hid himself in the lodgings of an 
acquaintance who lived near, where he flung himself 
upon the first bed that presented itself, and had every 
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appearance of a man suffering the most excruciating 
torture. His friend, who had been apprized by tlie 
servant of the state l»c was in, and who naturally 
concluded that he was ill, offered him some wine. 
He refused, saying, “ No, no, that will not help me; 
“ I have been in at Argylc, and saw him sleeping us 
“ pleasantly as ever man did, within an hour of cter- 

“ nity. lint as lor me The name of the person 

to whom this anecdote relates, is not mentioned, and 
the truth of it may therefore be fairly considered as 
liable to that degree of doubt, with whicii men of 
judgment receive every species of traditional history. 
Woodrow, however, whose veracity is above sus- 
j)icion, says he had it from the most lUKpiestionable 
authority. It is not in itself iinlilcely; and who is 
there that would not wish it true ? What a satisfac- 
tory spectacle to a philosophical mind, to see the 
oppressor, in the zenith of his power, envying his 
victim ! What an acknowledgment of the superiority 
of virtue! what an affecting, and forcible testimony 
to the value of that peace of mind, whicdi innocence 
alone can confer! We know not who this man was; 
but when we reflect, that the guilt which agonized 
him was probably incurred for the sake of some vain 
title, or at least of some increase of wealth, which 
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CHAPTER he did not want, and possibly knew not how to 

J ii* 

— — enjoy, our disgust is turned into something like 
compassion for that very foolish class of men, whom 
the world calls wise in their generation, 
iiis bcimvi- Soon after his short repose Argyle was brought, 
scaffold. according to order, to the Laigh Council-house, 
from which place is dated the letter to his wife, and 
thence to the place of execution. On the scaffold 
he had some discourse, as well with Mr. Annand, 
a minister appointed by Government to attend him, 
as with Mr. Charteris. He desired both of them to 
pray for him, and prayed himself with much fer- 
vency and devotion. The speech which he made 
to the people was such as might be expected from 
the passages already related. The same mixture of 
firmness and mildness is conspicuous in every part 
of it. “ We ought not,” says he, “ to despise our 
“ afflictions, nor to faint under them. We must not 
“ suffer ourselves to be exasperated against the in- 
struments of our troubles, nor by fraudulent, nor 
“ pusillanimous compliances, bring guilt upon our- 
“ selves; faint hearts are ordinarily false hearts, 
“ choosing sin, rather than suffering.” He offers 
his prayers to God for the three kingdoms of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, and that an end may 
be put to their preseiU trials. Having then asked 
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pardon for his own failings, both of God and man, 
he would have concluded ; but being reminded that 
he had said nothing of the Royal Family, he adds 
that he refers, in this matter, to what he had said at 
his trial concerning the Test ; that he prayed there 
never might be wanting one of the Royal Family to 
support the Protestant Religion; and if any of them 
had swerved from the true faith, he prayed God 
to turn their hearts, but at any rate to save his 
people from their machinations. When he had 
ended, he turned to the south side of the scaffold, 
and said, “ Gentlemen, I pray you do not miscon- 
“ struct my behaviour this day: I freely forgive all 
“ men their wrongs and injuries done against me, as 
“ I desire to be forgiven of God.” Mr. Annand re- 
peated these words louder to the people. The Earl 
then went to the north side of the scaffold, and used 
the same or the like expressions. Mr. Annand re- 
peated them again, and said, “ This nobleman dies a 
“ Protestant.” The Earl stept forward again, and said, 
I die not only a Protestant, but with a heart-hatred 
“ of Popery, prelacy, and all superstition whatsom- 
“ ever.’”^ It would perhaps have been better if 
these last expressions had never been uttered, as 
there appears certainly something of violence in them 

* Woodrow, 543, 545. 
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unsuitable to the general tenour of his language; but 
it must be remembered, first, that the opinion that 
the Pope is Antiehrist was at that time general 
among almost all the zealous Protestants in these 
kingdoms; secondly, that Annand, being employed 
by Government, and probably an Episcopalian, the 
Earl might apprehend that the declaration of such a 
minister, might not convey the precise idea, which 
he, Argyle, affixed to the word Protestant. 

He then embraced his friends, gave some tokens 
of remembrance to his son-in-law. Lord Maitland, 
for his daughter and grand-children, stript himself 
of part of his apparel, of which he likewise made 
presents, and laid his head upon the block. Having 
uttered a short prayer, he gave the signal to the 
executioner, which was instantly obeyed, and his 
head severed from his body." Such were the last 
hours, and such the final close, of this great man’s 
life. May the like happy serenity in such dreadful 
circumstances, and a deatli equally glorious, be the 
lot of all, whom tyranny, of whatever denomination 
or description, shall in any age, or in any country, 
call to expiate their virtues on the scaffold ! 

Of the followers of Argyle, in the disastrous ex- 
pedition above recounted, the fortunes were various. 


* Woodrow, 543* 546. 
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Among those who citlier surrentlercd or were taken, 
some siilFered the same late with their cojiimander, 
others were pardoned; while, on the otlier hand, of 
those who escaped to foreign parts, many after a 
short exile returned triumphantly to their country 
at the period of the Revolution, and under a system 
congenial to tlieir principles, some even attained 
the highest honours and dignities of the state. It 
is to he recollected, that when, after the disastrous 
night-march from Killerne, a separation took place 
at Kilpatrick hetween Argyle and his confederates, 
Sir John Cochrane, Sir Patrick Hume, and others, 
crossed the Clyde into Renfrewshire, with about, it 
is supposed, two hundred men. Upon their landing, 
they met with some opposition from a trooj> of 
militia horse, which was however feeble and in- 
effectual; but fresh parties of militia, as well as 
regular troops drawing together, a sort of scuHle 
ensued, near a place called Muirdyke ; an oiler ol 
quarter was made by the King’s troops, but (probably 
on account of the conditions annexed to it,) was 
refused; and Cochrane and the rest, now reduced to 
the number of seventy, took shelter in a fold-dyke, 
where they were able to resist and repel, though 
not without loss on each side, the attack of the enemy. 
Their situation was nevertheless still desperate, and 
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CHAPTER in the night they determined to make their escape. 

— The King’s troops having retired, this was effected 

without difficulty; and this remnant of an army being 
dispersed by common consent, every man sought 
his own safety in the best manner he could. Sir 

Cochrane be- John Cocliranc took refuge in the house of an uncle, 

traycd.and ^ ® . . . . 

pardoned, by whom, or by whose wife it is said, he was be- 
trayed. He was however pardoned ; and from this 
circumstance, coupled with the constant and seem- 
ingly peevish opposition which he gave to almost 
all Argyle’s plans, a suspicion has arisen, that he had 
been treacherous throughout. But the account given 
of his pardon by Burnet, who says his father. Lord 
Dundonald, who was an opulent nobleman, pur- 
chased it with a considerable sum of money,* is more 
credible, as well as more candid; and it must be 
remembered, that in Sir John’s disputes with his 
general, he was almost always acting in conjunction 
with Sir Patrick Hume, who is proved, by the sub- 
sequent events, and indeed by the whole tenour of 
his life and conduct, to have been uniformly sincere 
and zealous in the cause of his country. Cochrane 
was sent to England, where he had an interview 
with the King, and gave such answers to the ques- 
tions put to him, as were deemed satisfactory by his 


*fiuniet, II. 316* 
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Majesty; and the information thus obtained, whatever CHAnca 
might be the real and secret causes, furnished, a — — 
plausible pretence at least for the exercise of royal 
mercy. Sir Patrick Hume, after having concealed Humc»nd 
himself some time in the house, and under the pro- escaped io 

I t ^ Holland, 

tection, of Lady Eleanor Dunbar, sister to the Earl 
of Eglington, found means to escape to Holland, 
whence he returned in better times, and was created 
first Lord Hume of Polwarth, and afterward Earl of 
Marchmont. Fullarton, and Campbell of Auchin- 
break, appear to have escaped, but by what means is 
not known. Two sons of Argyle, John and Charles, 
and Archibald Campbell, his nephew, were sentenced 
to death and forfeiture, but the capital part of the sen- 
tence was remitted. Thomas Archer, a clergyman, Archer 
who had been wounded at Muirdyke, was executed, 
notwithstanding many applications in his favour, 
among which was one from Lord Drumlanrig, 
Queensberry’s eldest son. Woodrow, who was 
himself a Presbyterian minister, and though a most 
valuable and correct historian, was not without a 
tincture of the prejudices belonging to his order, 
attributes the unrelenting spirit of the Government 
in this instance, to their malice against the clergy of 
his sect. Some of the holy ministry, he observes, as . 
Guthrie at the Restoration, Kidd and Mackail after 

® g 
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CHAPTER the insurrections at Pentland and Both well-bridge, 

and now Archer, were upon every occasion to be 

sacrificed to the fury of the persecutors.* But to 
him who is well acquainted with the history of this 
period, the habitual cruelty of the Government will 
fully account for any particular act of severity; and 
it is only in cases of lenity, such as that of Cochrane, 
for instance, that he will look for some hidden or 
special motive. 

Ayloffcose- AyloflPe, having in vain attempted to kill himself, 
land! " was, like Cochrane, sent to London to be examined. 
His relationship to the King’s first wife might per- 
haps be one inducement to this measure, or it might 
be thought more expedient that he should be executed 
for the Rye-house plot, the credit of which it was 
a favourite object of the Court to uphold, than for 
his recent acts of rebellion in Scotland. Upon his 
examination he refused to give any information, and 
suffered death' upon a sentence of outlawry, which 
had passed in the former reign. It is recorded, that 
James interrogated him personally, and finding him 
sullen, and unwilling to speak, said, “ Mr. Ayloffe, 
“ you know it is in my power to pardon you, there- 
“ fore say that which may deserve it;” to which 
Ayloffe replied, “ Though it is in your power, it is 
“ not in your nature to pardon.” This, however. 


• Woodrow, 553* 
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is one of those anecdotes, which is believed rather 
on account of the air of nature that belongs to them, 
than upon any very good traditional authority, and 
which ought, therefore, when any very material in- 
ference, with respect either to fact or character, is 
to be drawn from them, to be received with great 
caution. 

Rumbold, covered with wounds, and defending 
himself with uncommon exertions of strength and 
courage, was at last taken. However desirable it 
might have been thought, to execute in England a 
man so deeply implicated in the Rye-house plot, 
the state of Rumbold’s health made such a project 
impracticable. Had it been attempted, he would 
probably, by a natural death, have disappointed the 
views of a government who were eager to see 
brought to the block, a man whom they thought, or 
pretended to think, guilty of having projected the 
assassination of the late and present Kipg. Weakened 
as he was in body, his mind was firm, his constancy 
unshaken; and notwithstanding some endeavours 
that were made by drums, and other instruments, to 
drown his voice when he was addressing the people 
from the scaffold, enough has been preserved of 
what he then uttered, to satisfy us, that his personal 
courage, the praise of which has not been denied 
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CHAPTER him, was not of the vulgar or constitutional kind, 
— ■ '■ but was accompanied with a proportionable vigour 

of mind. Upon hearing his sentence, whether in 
imitation of Montrose, or from that congeniality of 
character, which causes men in similar circumstances 
to conceive similar sentiments, he expressed the 
same wish which that gallant nobleman had done ; 
he wished he had a limb for every town in Christen- 
IIi» denial of dom. With respect to the intended assassination 

the ossassina* ^ ^ * 

tionpiot, imputed to him, he protested his innocence, and 
desired to be believed upon the faith of a dying 
man ; adding, in terms as natural as they are forcibly 
descriptive of a conscious dignity of character, that 
he was too well known, for any to have had the 
imprudence to make such a proposition to him. 
He concluded with plain, and apparently sincere, 
delarations of his undiminished attachment to the 
principles of liberty, civil and religious ; denied that 
. he was an enemy to monarchy, affirming, on the con- 
trary, that he considered it, when properly limited, 
as the most eligible form of government; but that 
he never could believe that any man was born marked 
by God above another, ‘ ‘ for none comes into the 
“ world with a saddle on his back, neither any 
“ booted and spurred to ride him.”* 

* Ralph, I. 872. 
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Except by Ralph, who, with a warmth that does chapter 

honour to his feelings, expatiates at some length 

upon the subject, the circumstances attending the overloi)ked 

^ ^ ^ ^ historians, 

death of this extraordinary man have been little 
noticed. Rapin, Echard, Kennet, Hume, make 
no mention of them whatever; and yet, exclu- 
sively of the interest always excited by any great 
display of spirit and magnanimity, his solemn de- 
nial of the project of assassination imputed to him 
in the affair of the Rye-house plot, is in itself a 
fact of great importance, and one which might 
have been* expected to attract, in no small degree, 
the attention of the historian. That Hume, who 
has taken some pains in canvassing tlic degree of 
credit due to the different parts of the Rye-house 
plot, should pass it over in silence, is the more ex- 
traordinary, because, in the case of the Popish plot, 
he lays, and justly lays, the greatest stress upon the 
dying declarations of the sufferers. Burnet adverts, 
as well to the peculiar language used by Rumbold, 
as to his denial of the assassination ; but having 
before given us to understand, that be believed that 
no such crime had been projected, it is the less to 
be wondered at, that he does not much dwell upon 
this further evidence in favour of his former opi- 
nion. Sir John Dalrymple, upon the authority of 
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CHAPTER a paper which he does not produce, but from.which 

— ; he quotes enough to show, that if produced it would 

not answer his purpose, takes Rumbold’s guilt for a 
decided fact, and then states his dying protestations 
of his innocence, as an instance of aggravated wick- 
edness* It is to be remarked too, that although Sir 
John is pleased roundly to assert, that Rumbold de- 
nied the share he had had in the Rye-house plot, yet 
the particular words which he cites neither contain, 
nor express, nor imply any such denial. He has 
not even selected those, by which the design of 
assassination was denied, (the only denial that was 
uttered,) but refers to a general declaration made 
by Rumbold, that he had done injustice to no man ; 
a declaration which was by no means inconsistent 
with his having been a party to a plot, which he, no 
doubt, considered as justifiable, and even merito- 
rious. This is not all: the paper referred to is 
addressed to Walcot, by whom Rumbold states 
himself to have been led on; and Walcot, with his 
last breath, denied his own participation in any 
design to murder either Charles or James. Thus, 
therefore, whether the declaration of the sufferer be 
interpreted in a general, or in a particular sense, 
there is no contradiction whatever between it and 


* Dalrymple’s Memoirs, I. 141. 
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the paper adduced ; but thus it is, that the character chapter 
of a brave, and, as far as appears, a virtuous man, is — ; — 
most unjustly and cruelly traduced. An incredible 
confusion of head, and an uncommon want of rea- 
soning powers, which distinguish the author to 
whom I refer, are, I should charitably hope, the 
true sources of his misrepresentation ; while others 
may probably impute it to his desire of blackening, 
upon any pretence, a person whose name is more or 
less connected with those of Sidney and Russel. It 
ought not, perhaps, to pass without observation, 
that this attack upon Riimbold is introduced only in 
an oblique manner: the rigour of government des- 
troyed, says the historian, the morals it intended to 
correct, and made the unhappy sufferer add to his 
former crimes, the atrocity of declaring a falsehood 
in his last moments. Now, what particular instances 
of rigour are here alluded to, it is difficult to guess: 
for surely the execution of a man whom he sets 
down as guilty of a design to murder the two royal 
brother's, could not, even in the judgment of per- 
sons much less accustomed than Sir John to palliate 
the crimes of princes, be looked upon as an act of 
blarneable severity; but it was thought, perhaps, 
that for the purpose of conveying a calumny upon 
the persons concerned, or accused of being concerned, 
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in the Rye*house plot, an affected censure upon 
the government would be the fittest veliicle. 

The fact itself, that Rumbold did, in his last 
hours, solemnly deny the having been concerned in 
any project for assassinating the King or Duke, has 
nQt, I believe, been questioned * It is not invali- 
dated by the silence of some historians : it is con- 
firmed by the mis-representation of others. The 
first question that naturally presents itself, must 
be, was this declaration true? The asseverations 
of dying men have always had, and will always 
have, great influence upon the minds of those who 
do not push their ill opinion of mankind to the 
most outrageous and unwarrantable length ; but 
though the weight of such asseverations be in all 
cases great, it will not be in all equal. It is mate- 
rial therefore to consider, first, what are the circum- 
stances which may tend in particular cases to dimi- 
nish their credit ; and next, how far such circum- 
stances appear to have existed in the case before 
us. The case where this species of evidence would 
be the least convincing, would be where hope of 
pardon is entertained ; for then the man is not a 
dying man in the sense of the proposition, for he 

* It is confirmed, beyond contradiction, by Lord Fountainhall’a 
account of his trial and execution. Vide Appendix. £. 
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has not that certainty tliat his falsehood will not 
avail him, which is the principal foundation of the 
credit due to his assertions. For the same reason, 
thougli in a less degree, he who hopes for favour to 
his children, or to other surviving connections, is to 
be listened to with some caution ; for the existence 
of one virtue, docs not necessarily prove that of 
another, and he who loves his children and friends 
may yet be profligate and unprincipled, or, deceiv- 
ing himself, may tliink, that while his ends are lau- 
dable, he ought not to hesitate concerning the means. 
Beside these more obvious temptations to prevarica- 
tion, there is another, which, though it may lie some- 
what deeper, yet experience teaches us to be rooted 
in human nature; 1 mean that sort of obstinacy, or 
false shame, which makes men so unwilling to re- 
tract what they have once advanced, whether in mat- 
ter of opinion, or of fact. The general characlcr of 
the man is also in this, as in all other human tes- 
timony, a circumstance of the greatest moment. 
Where none of the above mentioned objections oc- 
cur, and where, tlierefore, the weight of evidem e 
in question is confessedly considerable, yet is it still 
liable to be balanced or outweighed by evidence in 
the opposite scale. 

Let Rumbold’s declaration then, be examined upor.* 
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CHAPTER these principles, and we shall find that it has every 

! — character of truth, without a single circumstance to 

His testi- discredit it. He was so far from entertaining any hope 
rently true. of pardon, that he did not seem even to wish it; and 
indeed, if he had had any such chimerical object in 
view, he must have known, that to have supplied 
the Government with a proof of the Rye-house Assas- 
sination plot, would be a more likely road at least, 
than a steady denial, to obtain it. He left none be- 
hind him, for whom to entreat favour, or whose 
welfare or honour were at all affected by any con- 
fession or declaration he might make. If, in a pros- 
pective view, he was without temptation, so neither 
if he looked back, was he fettered by any former 
declaration; so that he could not be influenced by 
that erroneous notion of consistency, to which, it 
may be feared, that truth, even in the most awful 
moments, has in some cases been sacrificed. His 
timely escape, in sixteen hundred and eighty-three, 
had saved him from the necessity of making any 
protestation upon the subject of his innocence at 
that time; and the words of the letter to Walcot are 
so far from containing such a protestation, that they 
are quoted, (very absurdly, it is true,) by Sir John 
Dalrymple, as an avowal of guilt. II his testimony 
is free from these particular objections, much less is 
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it impeached by his general character, which was 
that of a bold and daring man, who was very un- 
likely to feel shame in avowing what he had not 
been ashamed to commit, and who seems to have 
taken a delight in speaking bold truths, or at least 
what appeared to him to be such, without regard- 
ing the manner in which his hearers were likely to 
receive them. With respect to the last considera- 
tion, that of the opposite evidence, it all depends 
upon the veracity of men, who, according to their 
own account, betrayed their comrades, and were 
actuated by the hope cither of pardon or reward. 

It appears to be of the more consecpience to clear 
up this matter, because, if we should be of opinion, 
as I think we all must be, that the story of the in- 
tended assassination of the King, in his way from 
Newmarket, is as fabulous as that of ihe silver bullets 
by which he was to have been sliot at Windsor, a 
most singular train of reflections will force itself 
upon our minds, as well in regard to the character 
of the times, as to the means by which the two 
causes gained successively the advantage over each 
other. The Royalists had found it impossible to dis- 
credit the fiction, gross as it was, of the Popish plot; 
nor could they prevent it from being a powerful 
engine in the hands of the Whigs, who, during the 
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alarm raised by it, gained an irresistible superiority 
in the House of Commons, in the city of London, 
and in most parts of the kingdom. But they who 
could not quiet a false alarm raised by their adver- 
saries, found little or no difficulty in raising one 
equally false in their own favour, by the supposed 
detection of the intended assassination. With regard 
to the advantages derived to the respective parties 
from those detestable fictions, if it be urged, on one 
hand, that the panick spread by the Whigs was more 
universal, and more violent in its effects, it must be 
allowed, on the other, that the advantages gained by 
the Tories were, on account of their alliance with the 
Crown, more durable and decisive. There is a su- 
jierior solidity ever belonging to the power of the 
Crown, as compared with that of any body of men 
or party, or even with either of the other branches 
of the legislature. A party has influence, but, pro- 
perly speaking, no power. The Houses of Parlia- 
ment have abundance of power, but, as bodies, little 
or no influence. The Crown has both power and 
influence, which, when exerted with wisdom and 
steadiness, will always be found too strong for any 
opposition whatever, till the zeal and fidelity of party 
attachments shall be found to increase in proportion 
to the increased influence of the executive power. 
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While these matters were transacting in Scotland, 
Monmouth, conformably to his promise to Argylc, 
set sail from Holland, and landed at Lyme in Dor- 
setshire on the eleventh of June. He was attended 
by Lord Grey of Wark, Fletcher of Salton, Colonel 
Matthews, Ferguson, and a few other gentlemen. 
His reception was, among the lower ranks, cordial, 
and for some days, at least, if not weeks, there seemed 
to have been more foundation for the sanguine hopes 
of Lord Grey, and others, his followers, than the 
Duke had supposed. The first step taken by the 
invader, was to issue a proclamation, whi(di he caused 
to be read in the market-place. In this instrument 
he touched upon what were, no doubt, thought to be 
the most popular topicks; and loaded James, and JiJs 
Catholick friends, with every imputation which had 
at any time been thrown against them. This decla- 
ration appears to have been well received, and the 
numbers that came in to him were very consider- 
able; but his means of arming them were limited, 
nor had he much confidence, for the purpose of any 
important military operation, in men unused to flis- 
cipline, and wholly unacquainted with the ait of 
war. Without examining the question, whether or 
not Monmouth, from his professional prejudices, 
carried, as some have alledged he did, his diKkIeuce 
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of unpractised soldiers, and new levies, too far, it 
seems clear that, in his situation, the best, or rather 
the only chance of success, was to be looked for in 
counsels of the boldest kind. If he could not imme- 
diately strike some important stroke, it was not likely 
that he ever should; nor indeed was he in a condition 
to wait. He could not flatter himself, as Argylc had 
done, that he had a strong country, full of relations 
and dependants, where he might secure himself till 
the co-operation of his confederate, or some other 
favourable circumstance, might put it in his power 
to act more efficaciously. Of any brilliant success in 
Scotland he could not, at this time, entertain any 
hope, nor if he had, could he rationally expect that 
any events in that quarter would make the sort of 
impression here, which, on the other hand, his suc- 
cess would produce in Scotland. With money he 
was wholly unprovided; nor docs it appear, whatever 
may have been the inclination of some considerable 
men, such as Lords Macclesfield, Brandon, Delamere, 
and others, that any persons of that description were 
engaged to join in his enterprise. His reception had 
been above his hopes, and his recruits more nume- 
rous than could be expected, or than he was able 
to furnish with arms; while, on the other hand, the 
forces in arms against him consisted chiefly in a 
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militia, formidable neither from numbers nor dis- 
cipline, and moreover suspected of disaffection. The 
present moment therefore, seemed to offer the most 
favourable opportunity for enterprise of any that 
was like to occur; but tlie unfortunate Monmouth 
judged otherwise, and, as if he were to defend rather 
than to attack, directed his chief policy to the avoid- 
ing of a general action. 

It being however absolutely necessary to dislodge 
some troops which the Earl of Faversham had 
thrown into Bridport, a detachment of three hundred 
men was made lor that purpose, which had the most 
complete success, notwithstanding the cowardice of 
Lord Grey, who commanded them. Tliis nobleman, 
who had been so instrinnental in persuading his 
friend to the invasion, upon the first ap|)caiance of 
danger, is said to have left the troops whom he com- 
manded, and to have sought his own personal safety 
in flight. The troops carried Bridport, to the shame 
of the commander who had deserted them and re- 
turned to Lyme. 

It is related by Ferguson, that Monmouth said to 
Matthews, “ What shall I do with Lord Grey?” to 
which the other answered, “ That he was the only 
“ geneial in Europe who would ask such a ques- 
“ tion;” intending, no doubt, to reproach the Duke 
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CHAPTER with the excess to which he pushed his characteristick 

virtues of mildness and forbearance. That these 

virtues formed a part of his character, is most true, and 
the personal friendship in which he had lived with 
Grey, would incline him still more to the exercise 
of them upon this occasion; but it is to be remembered 
also, that the delinquent was, in respect of rank, 
property, and perhaps too of talent, by far the most 
considerable man he had with him ; and therefore, 
that prudential motives might concur, to deter a 
General from proceeding to violent measures with 
such a person, especially in a civil war, where the 
discipline of an armed party cannot be conducted 
upon the same system as that of a regular army 
serving in a foreign war. Monmouth’s disappoint- 
ment in Lord Grey was aggravated by the loss of 
Fletcher of Salton, who, in a sort of scuffle that 
ensued, upon his being reproached for having seized 
a horse belonging to a man of the country, had the 
misfortune to kill the owner. Monmouth, however 
unwilling, thought himself obliged to dismiss him; 
and thus, whiled fatal concurrence of circumstances 
forced him to part with the man he esteemed, and to 
retain him whom he despised, he found himself at 
once disappointed of the support of the two persons 
upon whom he had most relied. 
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On the fifteenth of June, his army being now 
increased to near three thousand men, the Duke 
marched from Lyme. He does not appear to* have 
taken this step with a view to any enterprise of im- 
portance, but rather to avoid the danger which he 
apprehended from the motions of the Devonshire 
and Somerset militias, whose object it seemed to be 
to shut him up in Lyme. In his first day’s march, 
he had opportunities of engaging, or rather of pur- 
suing each of those bodies, who severally retreated 
from his forces ; but conceiving it to be his business, 
as he said, not to fight but to march on, he went 
through Axminster, and encamped in a strong piece 
of ground between that town and Chard in Somer- 
setshire, to which place he proceeded on the ensu- 
ing day. According to Wade’s narrative, which 
appears to afford by far the most authentic account 
of these transactions, here it was that the first pro- 
position was made for proclaiming Monmouth King. 
Ferguson made the proposal, and was supported by 
Lord Grey, but it was easily run doxxm^ as Wade ex- 
presses it, by time who were against it, and whom, 
therefore, we must suppose to have formed a very 
considerable majority of the persons deemed of suf- 
ficient importance to be consulted on such an oc- 
casion. These circumstances are material, because 
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if thati credit be given to them which they appear 
to deserve, Ferguson’s want of veracity, becomes so 
notoidous, that it isrhardly worthwhile to attend to 
any part of his narrative. Where it only corroborates 
accounts given by others, it is of little use; and 
where it differs from them, it deserves no credit. 
I have therefore wholly disregarded it. 

From Chard, Monmouth and his party proceeded 
to Taunton, a town, where, as well for the tenoiir of 
former occurrences, as from the zeal and number of 
the Protestant Dissenters, who formed a great por- 
tion of its inhabitants, he had every, reason to ex- 
pect thermost favourable reception. His expectations 
were not disappointed^ The inhabitants of the up- 
per, as well as the lower classes vied with each other 
in testifying their affection for his person, and their 
zeal for his cause. While the latter rent the air with 
applauses and acclamations, the former opened their 
houses to him and to’ his followers, and( furnished 
^his army with necessaries and supplies of every 
kind. His way was strewed with flowers: the win- 
dows were thronged with spectators, all anxious, to 
participate in what the warm feelings of the moment 
made them;deem a triumph. Husbands pointed out to 
their wivesi, mothers to their children ^ the brave and 
lovely hero, who was destined to be tbe deliverer of 
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his country. The beautiful lines which Dryden 
makes Achitophel, in his highest strain of flattery, 
apply to this unfortunate nobleman, were in this 
instance literally verified : 

. 1 ' i 

" Thee, Saviour, thee^ the nation’s vows confess^ 

“ And never satisfied with seeing, bless. 

Swift unbespokcn pomps thy steps proclaim, 

** And stammering babes are taught to lisp thy name.” 

In the midst of these joyous scenes, twenty-six 
young maids, of the best families in the town pre- 
sented him, in the name of their townsmen, witli 
colours wrought by them for tlie purpose, and with 
a Bible; upon receiving which he said, that he had 
taken the field with a design to defend the truth 
contained in that book, and to seal it with his blood 
if there was occasion. 

In such circumstances it is no wonder that his 
army increased; and indeed, exclusive of indivi- 
dual recruits, he was here strengthened by the arri- 
val of Colonel Bassett with a considerable corps. 
But in the midst of these prosperous circumstances, 
some of them of such apparent importance to the 
success of his enterjprize, all of them highly flatter- 
ing to his feelings, he did not fail to observe that 
one favourable symptom, (and that too of the most 
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decisive nature,) was stilt wahtin^l None ^ the 
coDsidefable families; not a single ^tioblemani and 
sea^cely any gentlemati of ianb and consequeinee in 
the counties through whieh he had passed, had 
declared in his favour. Popular applause is un- 
doubtedly sweet; and not only so, it often furnishes 
most powerful means to the genius that knows how 
to make use of them. But Monmduth; well knew 
that without the countenance and assistance of a 
proportion, at least, of the higher ranks in the coun- 
try, there was, for an undertaking like his, little 
prospect of success. He could not * but have I'oe- 
marked that the habits^and prejiidieesof the- English 
people are, ih a grtSat degree, aristocratidii ; nor had 
he before him, nor hidetKi'liave wO; since his time, 
had one single example of an insurrection that was 
successful, unaided by the ancient families and great 
landed proprietors. He must have felt this the 
mote, beeause. in former parts rf his political life, 
he had been accustomed to act with such coadjutors; 
andjt iv" highly probable, that if Lord Russel had 
been aHvd, and could have appeared at the head of 
one htthdred only of his western tenantry, such a 
reinfoitfeiiient Would have inspired him with more 
real confidence, than the thousands who individually 
flocked to his standard. 
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But dfiough ]^u9isel was no more, there were not chapter 

wanting^, either 4n the provinces through .which ^ — 

the Duke passed} or in other parts of the king *• He declares 
dom, many noble and wealthy families, who were 
attached to the principles of the Whigs. To ac- 
count for their neutrality, and, if possible, to per- 
suade them to a different conduct, was naturally 
among his principal concerns. Their present cold- 
ness might be imputed to the indistinctness of his 
declarations, with respect to what was intended to be 
the future government. Men zealous for' monarchy, 
might not choose to embark without some certain 
pledge that their favourite form should be preserved. 

They would also expect to be satisfied with respect 
to the person whom their arms, if successful, were 
to place upon the throne. To promise, therefore, 
the continuance of a monarchial establishment, and 
to designate the hiture monarch, seemed to bo ne- 
cessary for the purpose of acquiring aristocratical 
support. Whatever might be the intrinsick weight 
of this argument, it easily made its way fwith Mon- 
mouth in his present situation. The aspiring tern- 
per of mind which is the natural tonsequence of 
popular favour and success, ptoduced in him a dis- 
position to listen to any suggestion which tended to 
his elevation and aggrandisement; and when he 
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ciiapteh could persuade himself upon reasons specious at 

— J — Jea^t, that the measures which would Qiost gratify 
hfs' ti^piring desires, would be, at the same time, a 
stroke of the soundest policy, it is not to be won- 
dered at, that it was immediately and impatiently 
adopted. Urged therefore, by these mixed motives, 
he declared himself King, and issued divers procla- 
mations in the royal style ; assigning to those whose 
approbation he doubted, the reasons above advert- 
ed to, and proscribing, and threatening with the 
punishment due to rebellion, such as should resist 
his mandates, and adhere to the usurping Duke 
of York. * 

Dibsatisfuc- If this measure was in reality taken with views 

tion which it ^ i i i • *1 

occuiiioiis. O f policy, those views were miserably disappointed ; 

for it does not appear that one proselyte was gained. 
The threats in the proclamation were received with 
derision by the King’s army, and no other senti- 
ments were excited by the assumption of the royal 
title, than those of contempt and indignation. The 
commonwealthsmen were dissatisfied, of course, with 

I 

the principle of the measure : the favourers of here- 
ditary right hefd it in abhorrence, and considered 
it as a kind of sacrilegious profanation ; nor even 
among those who considered monarchy in a more 
rational light, and as a magistracy instituted for the 
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good of the people, could it be at all agreeable. that chapter 

such a magistrate should be elected by the army,t!i^(: ^ — 

had thronged ,to his standard, or by the pardcu][^r 
partiality of a provincial town . Monmouth’s strepgtjh 
therefore, was , by no means increased by his new 
title, and seemed to be still limited to two descrip- 
tions of persons ; first, those who from thoughtless- 
ness or desperation, were willing to join in any 
attempt at innovation ,* secondly, such as directing 
their views to a single point, considered the destruc- 
tion of James’s tyranny as the object which, at all ha- 
zards, and without regard to consequences, they were 
bound to pursue. On the other hand, his reputation 
both for moderation and good faith was considerably 
impaired, inasmuch, *as his present conduct was in 
direct contradiction to that part of his Declaration, 
wherein he had promised to leave the future adjust- 
ment of government, and especially the considera- 
tion of his own claims, to a free and independent 
parliament. 

The notion of improving his^ new levies by Delay ai 
discipline, seems to have taken such possession of 
Monmouth’s mind, that he overlooked the probable, 
or rather the certain consequences of a delay, by 
which the enemy would be enabled to bring into 
the field, forces far better disciplined and appointed 
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CHAPTER than any which, even with the most strenuous and 

III. 

successful exertions, he could hope to oppose to 

them. Upon this principle, and especially as he 
had not yet fixed upon any definite object of enter- 
prize, he did not think a stay of a few days at Taunton 
would be materially, if^at all prejudicial to his affairs, 
and it was not till the twenty-first of June that he 
proceeded to Bridgewater, where he was received 
in the most cordial manner. In his march the fol- 
lowing day from that town to Glastonbury, he was 
alarmed by a party of the Earl of Oxford’s horse ; 
but all apprehensions of any material interruptions 
were removed, by an account of the militia having 
left Wells, and retreated to Bath and Bristol. From 
Glastonbury he went to Shipton- Mallet, wheup the 

Design toat- project of an attack upon Bristol was first commii- 

tackBnstoi. Duke to his officers. After some dis- 

cussion, it was agreed that the attack should be 
made on the Gloucestershire side of the city, and 
with that view, to pass the Avon at Keynsham- 
bridge,a few miles from Bath. In their march from 
Shipton-Mallet, the troops were again harassed in 
their rear by a party of horse and dragoons, but 
lodged quietly at night at a village called Pensford. 
A detachment was sent early the next morning to 
possess itself of Keynsham, and to repair the bridge, 
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which might probably be broken down, to prevent chapter 
a passage. Upon their approach, a troop of the — ; — 
Gloucestershire horse militia immediately abandoned 
the town in great precipitation, leaving behind them 
two horses and one man. By break of day, the 
bridge, which had not beea much injured, was re- 
paired, and before noon Monmouth, having passed 
it with his whole army, was in full march to Bristol, 
which he determined to attack the ensuing night. 

But the weather proving rainy and bad, it was 
deemed expedient to return to Keynsham, a measure 
from which he expected to reap a double advantage; 
to procure dry and commodious quarters for the 
soldiery, and to lull the enemy, by a movement 
which bore the semblance of a retreat, into a false 
and delusive security. The event however did not 
answer his expectation, for the troops had scarcely 
taken up their quarters, when they were disturbed 
by two parties of horse, who entered the town at 
two several places. An engagement ensued, in 
which Monmouth lost fourteen men, agtid a captain 
of horse, though in the end the Royalists were 
obliged to retire, leaving three prisoners. From these 
the Duke had information that the King's army was 
near at hand, and as they said, about four thousand 
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This new state of affairs seemed to demand new 

councils. The projected enterprize upon Bristol was 

laid aside, and the question was, whether to make 

by forced marches for Gloucester, in order to pass 

the Severn at that city, and so to gain the counties 

of Salop and Chester where he expected to be met 

by many friends, or to march directly into Wiltshire, 

where, according to some intelligence received* 

[“ from .one Adlam,”] the day before, there was a 

considerable body of horse, (under whose command 

does not appear,) ready, by their junction, to afford 

him a most important and seasonable support. To 

the first of these plans, a decisive objection was 

stated. The distance by “Gloucester was so great, 

that considering the slow marches to which he 

would be limited, by the daily attacks with which 

the different small bodies of the enemy’s cavalry 

would not fail to harass his rear, he was in great 

danger of being overtaken by the King’s forces, and 

might thus be driven to risk all in an engagement 

upon terms ^he most disadvantageous. On the con- 
« 

trary, if joined in Wiltshire by the expected aids. 


* Reference is made to Adlaift’s intelligence, page 252 . It is clear 
therefore that Mr. Fox had intended to name him, but as he omitted 
to do so, the words between the inverted commas, have been inserted 
by the Editor. 
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he might confidently offer battle to the Royal army; cuAFiEit 

and provided he could bring them to an action before — !!!■'. 

they were strengthened by new reinforcements, 
there was no unreasonable prospect of success. The 
latter plan was therefore adopted, and no sooner 
adopted than put in execution. The army was in 
motion without delay, and being before Bath on the 
morning of tlie twenty-sixth of June, summoned the 
place, rather (as it should seem,) in sport tlian in 
earnest, as there was no hope of its surrender. After 
this bravado they marched on southward to Philip’s- 
Norton; where they rested; the horse in the town, 
and the foot in the field. 

While Monmouth was making these marches, there Insunorlion 

• • . ‘^1 Fronine 

were not wanting in many parts of the adjacent .suppressed, 
country, strong symptoms of the attachment of the 
lower orders of people to his cause, and more espe- 
cially in those manufacturing towns, where the Pro- 
testant dissenters were numerous. In Froome, there 
had been a considerable rising headed by the con- 
stable, who posted up the Duke’s Declaration in the 
market-place. Many of the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring towns* of Westbury and Warminster, came 
in throngs to the town to join the insurgents; some 
armed with fire-arms, but more with such rustic k 
weapons as opportunity could supply. Such a force, 
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cHAFiXfiR if it had joined the main army, or could have been 

1 otherwise directed by any leader of judgment and 

authority, might have proved very serviceable; but 
in its present state it was a mere rabble, and upon 
the first appearance of the Earl of Pembroke, who 
entered the town with a hundred and sixty horse, 
and forty musqueteers, felli as might be expected, 
into total confusion. The rout was complete; all the 
arms of the insurgents were seized; and the con- 
stable, after having been compelled to abjure his 
principles, and confess the enormity of his offence, 
was committed to prison. 

Monmouth's This transaction took place the twenty-fifth, the 
day before Monmouth’s arrival at Philip ’s-Norton, 
and may have, in a considerable degree, contributed 
to the disappointment, of which we learn from Wade, 
that he at this time began bitterly to complain. He 
was now upon the confines of Wiltshire, and near 
enough for the bodies of horse, upon whose favour- 
able intentions so much reliance had been placed, 
to have effected a junction, if they had been so 
disposed; hut whether that Adlam’s intelligence had 
been originally bad, or that Pembroke’s proceedings 
at Froome had intimidated them, no symptom of 
such an intention could be discovered. A deser- 
tion took place in his army, which the exaggerated 
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accounts in the Gazette made to amount to near two chapter 

thousand men. These dispiriting circumstances, ^ — 

added to the complete disappointment of the hopes 
entertained from the assumption of the royal title, 
produced in him a state of mind but little short of 
despondency. He complained that all people had 
deserted him, and is said to have been so dejected, 
as hardly to have the spirit requisite for giving the 
necessary orders. 

From this state of torpor, however, he appears to Attacked at 

* ^ ' Philip H-Nor 

have been effectually roused, by a brisk attack that «*''• 

' ^ ^ June 27- 

was made upon him on the twenty-seventh, in the 
morning, by the loyalists, under the command of 
his half-brother, the Duke of Grafton. That spirited 
young nobleman, (whose intrepid courage, conspi- 
cuous upon every occasion, led him in this, and 
many other instances, to risk a life, which he finally 
lost* in a better cause,) heading an advanced detach- 
ment of Lord Faversham’s army, who had marched 
from Bath, with a view to fall on the enemy’s rear. 


* At the siege of Cork in 1690. “ In this action,” (the tiking of 

Cork by storm,] “ the Duke of Grafton received a sljot, of which he 
died in a few days. He vtas the more lamented, as being the person 
“ of all King Charles’s children of whom there was the greatest hope ; 
“ he was brave, and probably would have become a great man at sea." 
Burnet, HI. 83. He distinguished himself particularly in the action, 
off Beachy-head that same year. Sir J. Dairy mple, II. 13 1. £. 
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CHAPTER marched boldly up a narrow lane leading to the 

! — town, and*.attacked a barricade, which Monmouth 

had caused to be made across the way, at the entrance 
of the town. Monmouth was no sooner apprised 
of this brisk attaclf, than he ordered a party to go 
out of the town by a bye-way, who coming on the 
rear of the grenadiers, while others of his men were 
engaged with their front, had nearly surrounded 
them, and taken their cqpimander prisoner^ but 
Grafton forced his way through the enemy. An 
engagement ensued between the insurgents and the 
remainder of Faversham’s detachment, who had lined 
The Royalists the hcdgcs which flanked them. The former were 
npuLnd. yjctorious, and after driving the enemy from hedge 
to hedge, forced them at last into the open field, 
where they joined the rest of the King’s forces, 
newly come up. The killed and wounded in these 
rencounters amounted to about forty on Faversham’s 
side, twenty on Monmouth’s; but among the latter 
there were several officers, and some of note, while 
the loss of the former, with the exception of two 
volunteers, Seymour and May, consisted entirely of 
common soldiers. 

The Royalists now drevf up on an eminence, 
about five hundred paces* from the jiedges, while 
Monmouth having placed of his four field-pieces. 
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two at the mouth pS the lane, and two upon a rising cuAma 

ground near it on the right, formed his army along — ; 

the hedge. From these stations, a firing of artillery 
was begun on each '‘side, and continued near six 
hours, but with little or no effect ; Monmouth, ac- 
cording to Wade, losing but one,' and the Royalists, 
according to the Gazette, not one man, by the whole 
cannonade. In these circumstances, notwithstanding 
the recent and convincing experience he now had, 
of the ability of his raw troops, to face, in certain 
situations at least, the more regular forces of his 
enemy, Monmouth was advised by some to retreat ; 
but, upon a more general consultation, this advice 
was over-ruled, and it was determined to cut pas- 
sages through the hedges and to offer battle. But, 
before this could be effected, the royal army, not 
willing again to engage among the enclosures, an- 
noyed in the open field by the rain, which continued 
to fall very heavily, and disappointed, no doubt, at 
the little effect of their artillery, began their retreat. 

The little confidence which Monmouth had in his 

• * 

horse, perhaps the ill opinion he now entertained 
of their leader, forBad him to think of pursuit, and 
having staid till a late hour in the field, and leaving 
large fires burning, he set out on his march in the 
night, and on the twenty-eighth in the morning 
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reached Froome, where he put hi^ troops in quarter 
and rested two days. 

It was here he first heard certain news of Argyle’s 
discomfiture. It was in vain to* seek for any circum- 
stance in his affairs that might mitigate the effect of 
the severe blow inflicted by this intelligence, and 
he relapsed into the same low spirits as at Philip’s- 
Norton. No diversioft, at least no successful diver- 
sion, had been made in his favour: there was no 
appearance of tlje horse, which had been the prin- 
cipal motive to allure him into that part of the 
country; and what was worst of all, no desertion 
from the King’s army. It was manifest, said the 
Duke’s more timid advisers, that the affair must ter- 
minate ill, and the only measure now to be taken, 
was, that the General with his officers should leave 
the army to shift for itself, and make severally for 
the most convenient sea-ports, whence they might 
possibly get a safe passage to the Continent. To ac- 
count for Monmouth’s entertaining, even for a mo- 
ment, a thought so unworthy of him, and so incon- 
sistent with the character for spirit he had ever 
maintained, a character unimpeached, even by his 
enemies, we must recollect the unwillingness with 
which he undertook this fatal expedition ; that his 
engagement to Argyle, who was now past help, 
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was perhaps his principal motive for embarking at chapter 
the time; that it was with great reluctance he had 

1 • r 1 ° ^ , 1 WF . 1®**’ 

torn himself from the arms of Lady Harriet Went- 
worth, with whom he had so firmly persuaded him- 
self that he could be Jiappy in the most obscure re- 
tirement, that he believed himself weaned from 
ambition, which had hitherto been the only passion 
of his mind. It is true, that when he had once yielded 
to the solicitations of his friends, so far as to under- 
take a business of such magnitude, it was his duty, 

(but a duty that required a stronger mind than his to 
execute,) to discard from his thoughts all the argu- 
ments that bad rendered his compliance reluctant. 

But it is one of the great distinctions between an 
ordinary mind and a superiour one, to be able to 
carry on, without relenting, a plan we have not origi- 
nally approved, and especially when it appears to 
have turned out ill. This proposal of disbanding 
was a step so pusillanimous and dishonourable, that 
4t could not be approved by any council however 
composed. It was condemned by all except Colonel 
Venner, and was particularly inveigKed against by 
Lord Grey, who was perhaps desirous of retrieving, 
by bold words at least, the reputation he had lost at 
Bridport. It is possible too, that he might be really • 
unconscious of his deficiency in point of personal 

L I 
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courage till the moment of danger arrived* and even 
forgetful of it when it was passed. Monmouth was 
easily persuaded to give up a plan so uncongenial to 
his nature, resolved, though with little hope of suc- 
cess, to remain with his army to take the chance of 
events, and at the worst to stand or fall with men 
whose attachment to him had laid him under in- 
delible obligations. 

This resolution being taken, the first plan was to 
proceed to Warminster, but on the morning of his 
departure, hearing, on the one hand, that the King’s 
troops were likely to cross his march ; and on the 
other, being informed by a Quaker before known to 
the Duke, that there was a great club army, amount- 
ing to ten thousand men, ready to join his standard 
in the marshes to the westward, he altered his in- 
tention, and returned to Shipton-Mallet, where he 
rested that night, his army being in good quarters. 
From Shipton-Mallet he proceeded, on the first of 
July, to Wells, upon information that there was ii\ 
that city some carriages belonging to the King’s 
army, and ill guarded. These lie found and took, 
and stayed that night in the town. The following 
day he marched towards Bridgewater, in search of 
the great succour he had been taught to expect ; but 
found, of the promised ten thousand men, only a 
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hundred and sixty. The army lay that night in the chapter 
field, and once again entered Bridgewater on the — ; — 
third of July. That the Duke’s men were not yet 
completely dispirited or out of heart, appears from 
the circumstance of great numbers of them going 
from Bridgewater to see their friends at Taunton, and 
other places in the neighbourhood, and almost all re- 
turning the next day according to their promise. On 
the fifth an account was received of the King’s army 
being considerably advartced, and Monmouth’s first 
thought was tp' retreat from it immediately, and 
inarching by Axbridge and Keynsham to Gloucester, 
to pursue the plan formerly rejected, of penetrating 
into the counties of Chester and Salop. 

His preparations for this march were all made, naui^of 
when, on the afternoon of the fifth, he learnt, more 
accurately than he had before done, the true situation 
of the Royal ^ army, and from the information now 
received, he thought it expedient to consult his 
principal officers, whether it might not be advisable 
to attempt to surprise the enemy by a night attack 
upon their quarters. The prevailing* opinion was, 
that if the infantry were not intrenched, the plan 
was worth the trial ; otherwise not. Scouts were 
dispatched to ascertain this point, and their report . 
being, that there was no intrenchment, an attack was 
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CHAPTER resolved on. In pursuance of this resolution, at 

— ; about eleven at night, the whole array was in march. 

Lord Grey commanding the horse, and Colonel 
Wade the vanguard of the foot. The Duke’s orders 
were, that the horse should first advance, and push- 
ing into the enemy’s camp, endeavour to prevent 
their infantry from coming together ; that the can- 
non should follow the horse, and the foot the cannon, 
and draw all up in one line, and so finish what the 
cavalry should have begun,' before the King’s horse 
and artillery could be got in order. But it was now 
discovered that though there were no intrenchraents, 
there was a ditch which served as a drain to the 
great moor adjacent, of which no mention had been 
made by the scouts. To this ditch the horse under 
Lord Grey advanced, and no farther ; and whether 
immediately, as according to some accounts, or after 
having been considerably harassed by the enemy 
in their attempts to find a place to pass, according to 
others, quitted the field. The cavalry being gone, 
and the principle upon which the attack had been 
undertaken being that of a surprise, the Duke judged 
it necessary that the infantry should advance as 
speedily as possible. Wade, therefore, when he 
came within forty paces of the ditch, was obliged to 
halt to put his battalion into that order, which the 
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extreme rapidity of the march had for the time dis- chapter 

concerted. His plan was to pass the ditch, reserving 

his fire ; but while he was arranging his men for 
that purpose, anotlier battalion, newly come up, 
began to fire, though at a considerable distance; a 
bad example, which it was impossible to prevent 
the vanguard from following, and it was now no 
longer in the power of their commander to persuade 
them to advance. The King’s forces, as well horse 
and artillery as foot, had now full time to assemble. 

T’he Duke had no longer cavalry in the field, and 
though his artillery, which consisted only of three 
or four iron guns, was well served under the direc- 
tions of a Dutch gunner, it was by no means equal 
to that of the Royal army, which, as soon as it was 
light, began to do great execution. In these circum- 
stances the unfortunate Monmouth, fearful of being 
encompassed and made prisoner by the King’s ca- 
valry, who were approaching upon his flank, and 
urged, as it is reported, to flight by the same person 
who had stimulated him to his fatal enterprize, 
quitted the field, accompanied* by Lbrd *Grey and 
some others. The left wing, under the command of 
Colonel Holmes and Matthews, next gave way'; and 
Wade’s men, after having continued for an hour and . 
a half, a distant and ineffectual Are, seeing their left 
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CHAPTEK discomfited, began a retreatr which soon afterwards 
became a complete rout. 

cau« Sf'thc Thus ended the decisive battle of Sedgemore; an 

4iefeiu. attack which seems to have been judiciously con- 
ceived, and in many parts spiritedly executed. 
The General was .deficient neither in courage or 
conduct ; and the troops, while they displayed the 
native bravery of Englishmen, were under as good 
discipline as could be expected from bodies newly 
raised. Two circumstances seem to have principally 
contributed to the loss of the day ; first, the unforeseen 
difficulty occasioned by the ditch, of which the as- 
sailants had had no intelligence; and secondly, the 
cowardipe of the commander of the horse. The disco- 
very of the ditch was the more alarming, because it 
threw a general doubt upon the information of the 
spies, and the night being dark they could not ascer- 
tain that this was the only impediment of the kind 
which they were to exj^ect. The dispersion of the 
horse was still more fatal, inasmuch as it deranged 
the wl^ole order of the plan, by which it had been 
concerted that* their operations were to facilitate the 
attack to be made by the foot. If Lord Grey had pos- 
sessed a spirit more suitable to his birth and name, 
to the illustrious ^friendship with which he had 
been honoured, and to the command with which he 
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was intrusted, he would doubtless have persevered chapter 

till he found a passage into the enemy’s camp, which 

could have been effected at a ford not far distant: 
the loss of time occasioned by the ditch might not 
have been very material, and the most important 
consccpienct's might have ensued ; but it would 
surely be rashness to assert, as Hume does, that the 
army would after all have gained the victory, had 
not the misconduct of Monmouth and the cowardice 
of Grey prevented it. TJiis rash judgment is the 
more to be admired af, as the historian has not 
pointed out the instance of misconduct to which he 
refers. Tlie number of Monmouth’s men killed is 
computed by some at two thousand, by others at 
three hundied ; a disparity, howQVgr, which may be 
easily reconciled, by supposing that the one account 
takes in those who were killed in battle, while the 
other comprehends the wretched fugitives who were 
massacred in ditches, corn fields, and other hiding 
places, the following day, 

Jn general I have thought it right to follow Wade’s ti.o Duke-. 

. - . , 1 r 1 cst app |W,m 

narrative, which appears to me by dar the most “*« field, 
anthentick, if not the only authentick account of 
this important transaction. It is imperfect, but its 
impel lection arises from the narrator’s omitting all 
those circumstances of which he was npt an eye wit- 
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CHAPTER ness, and the greater credit is on that very account 
— - — due to him for those which he relates. With respect 
to Monmouth s quitting the field, it is not mentioned 
by him, nor is it possible to ascertain the precise 
point of time at which it happened. That he fled 
while his troops were still fighting, and therefore 

iji» 

too soon for his glory, can scarcely be doubted ; and 
the account given by Ferguson, whose veracity how- 
ever is always to be suspected, that Lord Grey urged 
him to the measure, as well by persuasion as by ex- 
ample, 'seems not improbable. The misbehaviour of 
the last mentioned nobleman is more certain ; but 
as, according to Ferguson, who has been followed by 
others, he actually conversed with Monmouth in 
the field, and as^l accounts make him the com- 
panion of his flight, it is not to be understood that 
when he first gave way with his cavalry, he ran 
away in the literal sense of the words, or if he did 
he must have returned. The exact truth, with re- 
gard to this and many other interesting particulars, 
is difficult to be discovered ; owing, not more to the 
darkness of th« night in which they were transacted, 
than to the personal partialities and enmities by 
which they have been disfigured, in the relations 
of the different contemporary writers. 

Monmouth ^ith his suite first directed his course 
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towards “the Bristol-channel, and as is related by 
Oldmixon, was once inclined, at the suggestion of 
Dr. 01iv''er, a faithful and honest adviser, to embark 
for tht: coast of Wales, with a view of concealing 
himself some time in that Principality. Lord Grey, 
who appears to have been, in all instances, his evil 
genius, dissuaded him from this plan, and the small 
party having separated, took eacli several ways. 
Monmouth, Grey, and a gentleman of Brandenburg, 
went southward, with a view to gain the New-Forest 
in Hampshire, where, by means of Grey’s connec- 
tions in that district, and thorough knowledge of 
the country, it w'as hoped they might be in safety, 
till a vessel could be procured to transport them to 
tlie Continent. They left their horses, and disguised 
themselves as peasants ; but the pursuit, stimulated 
as well by party zeal, as by the great pecuniary 
rewards offered for the capture of Monmouth and 
Grey, was too vigilant to be eluded. Grey was taken 
on the 7th in the evening; and the German, who 
shared the same fate early on the next morning, 
confessed that he had parted from Monmouth but a 
few hours since. The neighbouring country was 
immediately and thoroughly searched, and James had 
ere night the satisfaction of learning, that his ne- 
phew w^as in his power. The unfortunate Duke was 
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discovered in a ditch, half concealed by fern and 
nettles. His stock of provision, which consisted of 
some peas gathered ^n the fields through which he 
had fled, was nearly exhausted, ahd there is reason 
to think, that he had had little, if any other suste- 
nance, since he left Bridgewater on the evening, of 
the 5th. To repose he had been equally a stranger: 
how his mind must have been harassed, it is need- 
less to discuss. Yet that in such circumstances he 
appeared dispirited and crest-fallen, is, by the Unre- 
lenting malignity of party writers, impUtied t& him 
as cowardice, and meanness of spirit:’ That the 
failure of his enterprize, together with the bitter 
reflection, that he had suffered himself to be engaged 
in it against his* own better judgment, joined to the 
other calamitous circumstances of his situation, had 
reduced him to a state of despondency, is evident; and 
in this frame of mind, he wrote on the very day of 
his capture, the following letter to the King; 

“ Sir, 

“ Your hfajesty may think it the misfortune I 
‘ ‘ now lie under, makes me make this application to 
“ you; but I do assure your Majesty, it is the remorse 
“ I now have in me of the wrong I have done you 
“ in several things, and now in taking up arms 
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“ against you. For my taking up arms, it was never cuAiniiR 
“ in my thought since the King died : The Prince — ; — 
“ and Princess of Orange will be witness for me of 
“ the assurance I gave them, that 1 would never 
“,stir against you. But my misfortune was such, as 
“.to meet with some horrid people, that made me 
“ believe things of your Majesty, and gave me so 
“ many false arguments, that I wa.s fully led away 
“ to believe, that it was a shame and a sin before 
“ God, not to do it. But, Sir, I will not trouble 
“ your Majesty at present with many things I could 
“ say for myself, that I am sure woukl move your 
“compassion; the chief end of this letter being 
“ only to beg of you, that I may have that happiness 
“ as to speak to your Majesty; for I iiave that to say 
“ to you, Sir, that I hope may give you a long and 
“ happy reign. 

“ I am sure. Sir, when you hear me, you will be 
“ convinced of the zeal 1 have of your preservation, 

“ and how heartily I repent of what I have done. 

“ I can say no more to your Majesty now, being this 
“ letter must be seen by those that keep me. Thcre- 
“ fore. Sir, I shall make an end, in begging of your 
“ Majesty to believe so well of me, that I would 
“ rather die a thousand deaths, than excuse any thing 
“ I have done, if I did not really think myself the 
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cHAmR ‘‘ most in the wrong that ever a man was; and had 
— ' " ■ “ not from tlifi bottom, of my hearty apial^horrence for 
“ those that pntime upon itv and* for the Action itself. 
“ I JiopeHJ^f* God Almighty will strike your heart 
f': with;mercy! aiod compassion; £ar me> as he has done 
mine, (With. the abhorrence of what 1 have done: 
f,‘ .W'hereforei, : Ski I hope I may. live to sliew you 
how zealous I shall .ever be for your service ; and 
could f but say one word in this (letter, you would 
‘.^•be convinced.of it;; but it is of- that consequence, 
that I dare not. do it. Therefore, Sir, ! do . beg 
“ of you once more to let me speak to .you; for 
then you. will be convinced how much I shall 
e.ver be, 

“ Your Majesty’s most humble and dutiful, 

“MONMOUTH.” 

The only certain conclusion to be drawn from 
this letter, which Mr. Echard, in a maimer pciiiaps 
not so seemly for a churchman, terms submissive," 
is, tiiat Monmouth still wished anxiously for life, 
and was willing to save it, even at the cruel price 
of begging and receiving it as a boon from his 

* Echard, p, 771. " His former spirit sunk into pusillanimity, and 
" be meanly ende.avoure^, by the following submissive letter," kc, E. 
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enemy. Ralph conjectures with great probability, 
that this unhappy man’s feelings were all governed 
by his excessive affection for his mistress; and that a 
^vain hope of enjoying, with Lady Harriet Went- 
worth, that retirement which he had so unwillingly 
abandoned, induced him to adopt a conduct, which 
he might otherwise have considered as indecent. 
At any rate it must be admitted, that to cling to life, 
is a strong instinct in human nature, and Monmouth 
might reasonably enough satisfy himself, that when 
his death could not by any possibility, benefit either 
the publick or his friends, to follow such instinct, 
even in a manner that might tarnish the splendour 
of heroism, was no impeachment of the moral 
virtue of a man. 

With respect to the mysterious part of the letter, 
where he speaks of one word, which would be of 
such infinite importance, it is dilficult, if not rather 
utterly impossible, to explain it by any rational con- 
jecture. Mr. Muepherson’s favourite hypothesis, that 
the Prince of Orange had been a ])arty to the late 
attempt, and that Monmouth’s intcntloji, when he 
wrote the letter, w^as to disclose this important fact 
to the King,* is totally destroyed by those expres- 
sions, in which the unfortunate prisoner tells his 

* Maepherson's lliit. 
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Majesty he had assured the Prince and Princess 
of Orange* tihat he would never stir against him. 
Did he asfliire the Prince of Orange that he would 
never 'do that i^yhich he was engaged to the Prince 
of Orange' tO;dd 3' Can ifibe said that this was a false 
fact, and that no suoh assurances were in truth given ? 
To what purpose was the falsehood? In order to 
conceal, from motives whether honourable or other- 
wise,, his connection with the Prince? What? a 
fiction in one paragraph of the letter in order to con- 
ceal a fact, which in the next he declares his inten- 
« 

tion of revealing? The thing is impossible.’^ 

The intriguing character of the secretary of state, 
the Earl of Sunderland, whose duplicity in many 
instances cannot be doubted, and the mystery in 
which almost every thing relating to him is involved, 
might lead us to suspect that the expressions point 
at some discovery in which that nobleman was con- 
certied ; and that Monmouth had it in his power to 
be of important service to James, by revealing to 
him the treachery of his minister. Such a conjecture 

* Even if this complete refutation were wanting, the whole system 
of conduct imputed to the Prince of Orange by the above<mentioned 
author, by which he is made to act in concert with Monmouth at this 
time, is so contrary to common sense, that the hypothesis never could 
have been offered to the belief of mankind by one whose min'd was not 
fortified by some previous experience of their unbounded credulity. 
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might be strengthened by an anecdote that has had chafer 

some currency, and to the truth of which in part, 

King James’s memoirs, if the extracts from them 
can be relied on, bear testimony. It is said tliat the 
Duke of Monmouth told Mr. Ralph Sheldon, one of 
the King’s chamber who came to meet him on his 
way to London, that he had had reason to expect 
Sunderland’s co-operation, and authorised Sheldon 
to mention this to the King: that while Sheldon 
was relating this to his Majesty, Sunderland entered; 

Sheldon hesitated, but was ordered to go on. “ Sun- 
“ derland seemed at lirst struck,” (as well he might 
whether innocent or guilty,) “ but after a short time, 

“ said with a laugh, if that be all he, (Monmouth,) can 
“ discover to save his life, it will tlo Jiim little good.”* 

It is to be remarked that in Sheldon’s con versatioin as 
alluded to by King Janies, the Prince of Orange’s name 
is not cveii mentioned, either as connected with Mon- 
mouth or with Sunderland. But on the other hand, the 
difficulties that stand in the way of our interpreting 
Monmouth’s letter as alluding to Sunderland, or of 
supposing that the wiiter of it had a*ny well-lounded 
accusation against that minister, are insurmouniable. 

If he had such an accusation to make, why did he 
not make it? The King says expressly, both in a 

♦ Macpheison’s State Papers, 1. MO. 
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cUijPTER letter to the Prince of Orange, and in the extract 

from his memoirs, above cited, that Monmouth made 

no discovery of consequence, and the explanation 
suggested, that his silence was owing to Sunderland 
the secretary’s having assured him of his pardon, 
seems wholly inadmissible. Such assurances could 
have their influence no longer than while the hope 
of pardon remained. Why then did he continue 
silent, when he found James inexorable ? If he was 
willing to accuse the Earl before he had received 
these assurances, it is inconceivable that he should 
have any scruple about doing it when they turned 
out to have been delusive, and when his mind must 
have been exasperated by the reflection that Sun- 
derland’s perfidious promises, and self-interested sug- 
gestions, had deterred him from the only probable 
means of saving his life. 

A third ex- A third, and perliaps the most plausible, interpre- 

planation. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

tation of the words in question is, that they point to 
a discovery of Monmouth’s friends in England, when, 
in the dejected state of his mind, at the time of 
writing, unmanned as he was by misfortune, he might 
sincerely promise what the return of better thoughts 
forbade him to perform. This account, however, 
though free from the great absurdities belonging to the 
two others, is by no means satisfactory. The phrase, 
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“ one word,” seems to relate rather to some single chapter 
person, or some single fact, and can hardly apply^ to — 7- — 
any list of associates that might be intended to be sacri- 
ficed. On the other hand, the single denunciatton of notsatufac- 
Lord Delamere, of Lord Brandon, or even of the Earl of 
Devonshire, or of any other private individual, could 
not be considered as of that extreme consequence, 
which Monmouth attaches to his promised disclosure. 

I have mentioned Lord Devonshire, who was cer- 
tainly not implicated in the enterprize, and who 
was not even suspected, because it appears from 
Grey’s Narrative, that one of Monmouth’s agents 
had once given hopes of his support; and therefore 
there is a bare possibility that Monmouth may have 
reckoned upon his assistajicc. Perhaps, after all, the 
letter has been canvassed with too much nicety, and 
the words of it weighed more scrupulously, than, 
proper allowance being made for the situation and 
state of mind of the wnitcr, they ought to have been. 

They may have been thrown out at hazard, merely 
as means to obtain an interview, of which the un- 
happy prisoner thought he might, in, some way or 
other, make his advantage. If anymore precise mean- 
ing existed in his mijid, we must be content to pass it 
over as one of those obscure points of history, upon 
which, neither the sagacity of historians, nor the- 
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CHAPTER many documents since made publick, nor the great 

: ! — discoverer, Time, has yet thrown any distinct light. 

Unfeeling Monmouth and Grey were now to be conveyed 

disposition of i*i i 

James. to London, for which purpose they set out on the 
nth, and arrived in the vicinity of the metropolis 
on the ISth df July. In the mean while, the Qiieen 
Dowagef, who seems to have behaved with a unifor- 
mity of kiiidness towards her husband’s son that 
does her gf6at honour, urgently pressed the King to 
admit hik‘ nephew to an audience. Importuned there- 
fore by intreaties, and instigated by the curiosity 
which Monmouth’s mysterious expressions, and 
Sheldon’s story had excited, he consentea, though 
with a fixed determination to shew no mercy. James 
was not of the number of those, in whom the want 
of an extensive understanding is compensated by a 
delidky of sentiment, or by those right feelings, 
whitih are often found to be better guides for the 
conduct, than the most accurate reasoning. His nature 
did not revolt, his blood did not run cold, at the 
thoughts of beholding the son of a brother whom he 
had loved, embracing his knees, petitioning, and 
petitioning in vain, for life; of interchanging words 
and looks with a nephew, on whom he was inex- 
orably determined, within forty-eight short hours,, 
to inflict an igno'minious deatli. 
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In Macplierson’s extract from King James's Me- chapti'K 

moirs, it is confessed that the King ougl;U; not to 

have seen, if he was not disposed (,9; pardon ithc 
culprit f but whether the observation is made by 
the exiled Prince himself, or by him who gives the 
extract, is in this, as in many other Jiassagcs of 
those Memoirs, difficult to determine. Surely if the 
King had made this reflection before Monmoiuh’s 
execution, it must have occurred to that Monarch, 
that if he had inadvertently done that which he 
ought not to have done without an intention to 
pardon, the only remedy was to correct that part 
of his conduct which was still in his power, jaud 
since he could not recall the interview, to grant 
the pardon. 

Pursuant to this hard-hearted arrangement, Mpn- iii,i„tcivii« 
mouth and Grey, on the very day of their arrival, momil!"' 
were brought to Whitehall, where they had severaUy ' ''' 
interviews with his Majesty. James, in a letter to 
the Prince of Orange, dated the following day, gives 
a short account of both these interviews. Monmouth, 
he says, betrayed a weakness, which did not become 
one who had claimed the title of King ; but made 
no discovery of consequence. Grey was m6re in- 
genuous, t (it is not certain in what sense his Majesty. 

* Macplicrsou’s State Papers, 1. 144- + Dalryniple’s Memoirs, 11 134* 
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uses the term, since he does not refer to any dis- 
covery made by that Lord,) and never once begged 
his life. Short as this account is, it seems the only 
authentick one of those interviews. Bishop Kennet, 
who has been followed by most of the modern his- 
torians, relates, that “ This unhappy captive, by the 
“ intercession of the Queen Dowager, was brought 
“ to the King’s presence, and fell presently at his 
“ feet, and confessed he deserved to die; but con- 
“ jured him, with tears in his eyes, not to use him 
“ with the severity of justice, and to grant him a 
“ life, which he would be ever ready to sacrifice 
“ for his service. He mentioned to him the example 
“ of several great princes, who had yielded to the 
“ impressions of clemency on the like occasions, 
“ and who had never afterwards repented of those 
“ acts of generosity and mercy; concluding, in a 
“ most pathetical manner. Remember, Sir, I am 
“ your brother’s son, and if you take my life, it is 
“ your own blood that you will shed. The King 
“ asked him several questions, and made him sign 
“ a declaration that his father told him he was never 
“ married to his mother; and then said, he was 
“ sorry indeed for his misfortunes; but his crime 
“ was of too great a consequence to be left un- 
“ punished, and he must of necessity suffer for it. 
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“ The Qiicen is said to have insulted him in a very cuaptf.r 

“ arrogant and unmerciful manner. So that when — 

“ the Duke saw there was nothing designed by this 
‘ ‘ interview, but to satisfy the Queen’s revenge, he 
“ rose up from his Majesty’s feet with a new air of 
“ bravery, and was carried back to the Tower.”* 

The topicks used by Monmouth are such as he 
might naturally have employed, and the demeanour 
attributed to him, upon finding the King inexorable, 
is consistent enough with general probability, and 
his particular character: but that the King took 
care to extract from him a confession of Charles’s 
declaration with respect to his illegitimacy, before 
he announced his final refusal of mercy, and that 
the Ouceii was present for the purpose of reviling 
and insulting him, arc circumstances too atrocious to 
merit belief, without some more certain evidence. 

It must be remarked also, that Burnet, whose general 
prejudices would not lead him to doubt any impu- 
tations against the Qiicen, docs not mention Jier 
Majesty’s being present. MonmoutJi’s oiler of cJiang- 
ing religion is mentioned by him, but no authoiity 
quoted; and no hint of the kind appears citlicr in 
James’s Letters, or in tlie extract from his Memoirs. 

From Whitehall Monmouth was at night carried M«ininoiit!/s 

I 1 ... 

to the Tower, where, no longer uncertain as to Ins li.wi. 


* Kennel, 111. 43^- Ecliaid, 111. 771. 
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fate, he seems to have collected his mind, and to 
have resumed his wonted fortitude. The Bill of 
Attainder that‘ had lately passed, having superseded 
the necessity of a legal trial, his execution was fixed 
for the next d!ay fetit one after his commitment. This 
interval’ a jjjpeai'ed too short even for the worldly 
business which he^'wished to transact, and he wrote 
again to the King on the 14th, desiring some short 
respite, which was peremptorily refused. The dif- 
ficulty of obtaining any certainty cohcefhing facts, 
even in instances where there has not been any 
apparent motive for disguising them, is ho where 
more striking than in the few remaining hours of 
this unfortunate man’s life. According to King 
James’s stateirient in his Memoirs, he refused to see 
his wife,’ While other accounts assert positivdy that 
she' refused to see him, unless in presence of wit- 
nesses.'^ ’Burnet, who was not likely to be mistaken 
ill afak'of this kind, says they did meet, and parted 
very cbldly, a circumstance, which, if true, gives us 
no very fevourable idea of the lady’s character. 
There is also mention of a third letter written by 
him to.tlie King, which being entrusted to a perfi- 
dious officer of the name' of Scott, never reached its 
destination 5 * but for this there is no foundation. 
What seems most certain is, that in the Tower, and 


* Dalryniple*s Memoirs, I. 127. 
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not in the closet, he signed a paper, renouncing his chapter 

pretensions to the crown, the same which he after- 

wards delivered on the scaffold; and that he was 
inclined to make this declaration, not by any vain 
hope of life, but by his affection for his, children, 
whose situation he rightly judged would be safer 
and better under the reigning monarch, and his suc- 
cessors, when it should be evident t^at they could 
no longer be competitors for the Throne. 

Monmouth was very sincere in his religious pro- hu pnimra- 

p. I*. 1111 • f* i*^*^** 

ressions, and it is probable that a great portion of death, 
this sad day was passed in devotion and religious 
discourse with the two prelates, who had been sent 
by his Majesty to assist him in his spiritual concerns. 

Turner, Bishop of Ely, had been with him early in 
the morning, and Kenn, Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
was sent, upon the refusal of a respite, to prepare hiui- 
for the stroke, which it was now irrevocablydixed he 
should suffer the ensuing day. They stayed with 
him all night, and in the morning of the fifteenth 
were joined by Dr. Hooper, afterw ards, in the reign 
of Anne, made Bishop of Bath and ’Wells, and by 
Dr. Tennison, who succeeded Tillotson in the see 
of Canterbury. This last divine is stated by. Buinet 
to have been most acceptable to the Duke, and though 
he joined the others in some harsh expostulations,. 
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ccives to have been his duty, in a, softer and less 

peremptory manner. Certain it is, that none of these 
lioly men seem to have erred on the side of eompassion 
or complaisance to their illustrious penitent. Besides 
endeavouring to convince him of the guilt of his con- 
nection with his beloved Lady Harriet, of which he 
could never be brought to a due sense, they seem 
to have repeatedly teased him with controversy, and 
to have been far more solicitous to make him profess 
what they deemed the true creed of the church of 
England, than to soften or console his sorrows, or 
to help him to that composure of mind so necessary 
for his situation. He declared himself to be a member 
of their church, but they denied that he could be so, 
unless he thoroughly believed the doctrine of passive 
obedience and non-resistance. He repented gene- 
rally of his sins, and especially of his late enterprize, 
but they insisted that he must repent of it in the 
way they prescribed to him, that he must own it to 
have been a wicked resistance to his lawful King, 
and a detestable act of rebellion.* Some historians 
have imputed this seemingly cruel conduct to the 
King’s particular instructions, who might be de- 
sirous of extracting, or rather extorting, from the lips 


* Burnet, II. 330. Echard, III. 77^^. 
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of his dying nephew, such a confession as would be chapter 

matter of triumph to the Royal cause. But the cha- 

racter of the two prelates principally concerned, 
both for general uprightness, and sincerity as church 
of England men, makes it more candid to suppose, 
that they did not act from motives of servile com- 
pliance, but rather from an intemperate party zeal 
for the honour of their church, which they judged 
would be signally promoted, if such a man as Mon- 
mouth, after having throughout his life acted in de- 
fiance of their favourite doctrine, could be brought 
in his last moments to acknowledge it as a divine 
truth. It must never be forgotten, if wc would un- 
derstand the history of this period, that tlie truly 
orthodox members of our church regarded monar- 
chy not as a human, but as a divine institution, and 
passive obedience, and non-resistance, not as politi- 
cal maxims, but as articles of religion. 

At ten o’clock on the 15th, Monmouth proceeded C'irciimstarK 
in a carriage of the Lieutenant of the Tower, to cxecutioiu 
Tower-Hill, the place destined I’or his execution. 

The two bishops were in the carriaj^c with him, and 
one of them took that opportunity of informing him, 
that their controversial altercations were not yet at 
an end; and that upon the scaffold, he would again be 
pressed for more explicit and satisfactory declarations 
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CHAWER of repentance. When arrived at the bar, which 

had been put up for the purpose of keeping out the 

multitude, Monmouth descended from the carriage, 
and mounted the scaffold, with a firm step, attended 
by his spiritual assistants. The sheriffs and exe- 
cutioners were already there. The concourse of 
spectators was innumerable, and if we are to credit 
traditional accounts, never was the general com- 
passion more affectingly expressed. The tears, sighs, 
and groans, which the first sight of this heart-rend- 
ing spectacle produced, were soon succeeded by an 
universal and awful silence; a respectful attention, 
and affectionate anxiety, to hear every syllable that 
should pass the lips of the sufferer. The Duke be- 
gan by saying he should speak little; he came to die, 
and he should die a Protestant of the church of 
Persecuted England. Here he was interrupted by the assistants, 
giuus ussis- and told, that, if he was of the church of England, he 
must acknowledge the doctrine of Non-resistance to 
be true. In vain did he reply that if he acknowledged 
the doctrine of the church in general, it included all : 
they insisted h6 should own that doctrine particu- 
larly with respect to his case, and urged much more 
concerning their favourite point, upon which, how- 
ever, they oI)tained nothing but a repetition in sub- 
stance of former answers. He was then proceeding 
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to speak of Lady Harriel Wentworth, of his high 
esteem for Jier, and of his confirmed opinion that 
tlieir connection was innocent in the sight of God; 
when Goslin, the sherift, asked him, with all the un- 
feeling bluntness of a vulgar mind, whether he was 
ever married to her. The Duke refusing to answer, 
the same magistrate, in the like strain, though chang- 
ing his subject, said he Iioped to have heard ol his 
repentance for the treason and bloodshed which had 
been committed; to which the prisoner replied with 
great mildnesS; that he died very penitent. Here the 
churchmen again interposed, and renewing their 
demand of particular penitence and puhllc acknow- 
ledgment upon publick affairs, Monmouth referred 
them to the following paper which he liad signed 
that morning: 

“ I declare, that the title of King was ibreed upon 
“ me; and, that it was very much contrary to my 
“ opinion, when I was proclaimed. For the satis- 
“ faction of the world, I do declare, that the late 
“ King told me, he was never married to my motiier. 
“ Having declared this, I hope the King, who is 
“ now, will not let my children suffer on this ac- 
“ count. And to this I put my hand this fifteenth day 
“ of July, 1685 . MONMOUTH.” 


esj 
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There was nothing, they said, in that paper about re- 
sistance; nor, though Monmouth, quite worn out with 
their importunities, said to one of them, in the most 
affecting manner, “ I am to die, — Pray my Lord, — 
“ I refer to my paper,” would those men think it 
consistent with their duty to desist. They were only 
a few words they desired on one point. The sub- 
stance of these applications on one hand, and an- 
swers on the other, was repeated, over and over again, 
in a manner that could not be believed, if the facts 
were not attested by the signature of the persons 
principally concerned.* If the Duke, in declaring 
his sorrow' for what had passed, used the word in- 
vasion, “ give it the true name,” said they, “ and 
“ call it iebellion.” “ What name you please,” re- 
plied the mild-tempered Monmouth. He was sure 
he was going to everlasting happiness, and consi- 
dered the serenity of his mind in his present cir- 
cumstances, as a certain earnest of the favour of his 
Creator. His repentance, he said, must be true, for 
he had no fear of dying, he should die like a lamb. 
“ Much maycoipe from natural courage,” was the 
unfeeling and stupid reply of one of the assistants. 
Monmouth, with that modesty inseparable from true 
bravery, denied that he was in general less fearful 
than other men, maintaining that his present courage 


* Vide Sumers’s Tracts, I. 435. 
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Avas owing to his consciousness that God had for- c 
given him his past transgressions, of all which gene- - 
rally he repented with all his soul. 

At last the reverend assistants consented tojoin with 
him in prayer, but no sooner were they risen from 
their kneeling posture, than they returned to their 
charge. Not satisfied with what had passed, they ex- 
horted him to a and thorough repentance: would 
he not pray for the King? and send a dutiful message 
to his Majesty, to recommend the Dutchess and his 
children? “ As you please,” was the reply ; “ 1 pray 
‘ ‘ for him and for all men.” He now spoke to the exe- 
cutioner, desiring that he might have no cap over 
his eyes, and began undressing. One would have 
tJiought that in this last sad ceremony, the poor pri- 
soner might have been unmolested, and that the di- 
A’ines would have been satisfied, that prayer was the 
only part of their function for which tlicir duty now 
called upon them. They judged dillereutly, and one 
of them had the fortitude to request the Duke, even 
in this stage of the business, that he would address 
himself to the soldiers then present, to, tell them he 
stood a sad example of rebellion, and entreat (he 
people to be loyal, and obedient to the King, “ I 
“ have said I will make no speeches,” repeated 
Monmouth, in a tone more peremptory than he had 
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before been provoked to ; “I wdll make no speeches. 
“ I come to die.” “ My Lord, ten words will be 
“ enough,” said the persevering divine, to which 
the Duke made no answer, but turning to the execu- 
tioner, expressed a hope that he would do his work 
better now than in the case of Lord Russel. He then 
felt the axe, which he apprehended was not sharp 
enough, but being assured that it was of proper 
sharpness and weight, he laid down his liead. In 
the meantime, many fervent ejaculations were used 
by the reverend assistants, who, it must be observed, 
even in these moments of horrour, showed them- 
selves not unmindful of the points upon which they 
had been disputing; praying God to accept his 
imperfect and general repentance. 

The executioner now struck the blow, but so feebly 
or unskilfully, that Monmouth, being but slightly 
wounded, lifted up his head, and looked him in the 
face as if to upbraid him, but said nothing. The 
two following strokes were as ineffectual as the first, 
and the headsman in a fit of horrour, declared he 
could not finish his work. The sheriffs threatened 
him; he was forced again to make a further trial, and 
in two more strokes separated the head from the 
body. 

Thus fell, in the thirty-sixth year of his age, 
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James Duke of Monmouth, a man against whom all 
that has been said by the most inveterate enemies 
both to him and his party, amounts to little more 
than this, that he had not a mind equal to the situa- 
tions in which his ambition, at diflerenf times, en- 
gaged him to place himself. But to judge him with 
candour, we must make great allowances, not only for 
the temptations into which he was led by the splendid 
prosperity of the earlier parts of his life, but also 
for the adverse prejudices with >vhich he was re- 
garded by almost all the cotemporary writers, from 
Avhom his actions and character are described. T’lie 
Tories of course are unfavourable to him; and e\'cn 
among the Whigs, there seems, in many, a strong 
inclination to disparage him; some to excuse tlicm- 
selvcs for not having joined him; others to make a 
display of their exclusive attachment to their more 
successful leader, King William. Burnet says of 
Monmouth, that he was gentle, brave, and sincere: 
to these praises, from the united testimony of all 
who knew him, we jnay add that of generosity; and 
surely those qualities go a great way ih making up 
the catalogue of all that is amiable and estimable in 
human nature. One of the most cons])icuous features 
in his character, seems to have been a remarkable, 
and, as some think, a culpable degree of flexibility. 
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That such a disposition is preferabile to its opposite 
extreme, will , be admitted by all who think that 
modesty, even in excess, is more nearly allied to 
wisdom th^n conceit and self-sufficiency. He who 
lias attentively considered the political, or indeed 
the general, concerns of life, may possibly go still 
further, and rank a willingness to be convinced, or in 
some cases even without conviction, to concede our 
own opinion to that of other men, among the prin- 
cipal ingredients in the composition of practical 
wisdom. Monmouth had suffered this flexibility, 
so laudable in many cases, to degenerate into a habit, 
which made him often follow the advice, or yield 
to the entreaties, of persons whose characters by no 
means entitled them to such deference. The sagacity 
of Shaftesbury, the honour of Russel, the genius of 
Sidney, might, in the opinion of a modest man, be 
safe and eligible guides. The partiality of friendship, 
and the conviction of his firm attachment, might be 
some excuse for his listening so much to Grey; but 
he never could, at any period of his life, have mis- 
taken Ferguson for an honest man. There is reason 
to believe, that the advice of the two last mentioned 
persons had great weight in persuading him to the 
unjustifiable step of declaring himself King. But 
far the most guilty act of this unfortunate man’s life, 
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was his lending his name to the Declaration which chapter 

was published at Lyme, and in this instance, Fer- ^ — 

guson, who penned the paper, was both the adviser 
and the instrument. To accuse the King of having 
burnt London, murdered Essex in the Tower, and 
finally, poisoned his brother, unsupported by evi- 
dence to substantiate such dreadful charges, was 
calumny of the mbst atrocious kind ; but the guilt 
is still heightened, when we observe, that from no 
conversation of Monmouth, nor indeed from any 
other circumstance whatever, do we collect that he 
himself believed the horrid accusations to be true. 

With regard to Essex’s death in particular, the only 
one of the three charges which was believed by any 
man of common sense, the late King was as much 
implicated in the suspicion as Janies. That the latter 
should have dared to be concerned in such an act, 
without the privacy of his brother, was too absurd 
an imputation to be attempted, even in the days of 
the Popish plot. On the other hand, it was certainly 
not the intention of the son to brand his father as 
an assassin. It is too plain, that in the instance of 
this Declaration, Monmouth, with a facility highly 
criminal, consented to set his name to whatever 
Ferguson recommended as advantageous to the cause. 

Among the many dreadful circumstances attending 

V p 
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CHAPTER civil wars, perhaps there are few more revolting to 

! — a good mind.than the wicked caiuomiies with which, 

in the heat of contention, men, otherwise men of 
honour, have in all ages and countries permitted 
themselves to load their adversaries. It is remark- 
able that there is no trace of the Divines who attended 
this unfortunate man, having exhorted him to a par- 
ticular repentance of his Manifesto, or having called 
for a retraction or disavowal o£ the acdusations conr 
tained in it. They were so intent upon ;pointS! more 
immediately connected with . orthodoxy fQf faith^that 
they omitted pressing their penitent rto. the i only > 
declaration,! by which he could make ^y/ satisfactory 
atonement to-those whom he had injured^ 
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FRAGMENTS. 

The following detached Paragraphs were probably intended for liiu 
Fourth Chapter. They are here printed in the ineoinpietc and 
unfinished state in which they were found. 


While the Whigs considered all religious opinions 
with a view to politicks, the Tories, on the other 
hand, referred all political maxims to religion. Thus 
the former, even in their hatred to Popery, did not 
so much regard the superstition, or imputed idolatry 
of that unpopular sect, as its tendency to establish 
arbitrary power in the state, while the latter revered 
absolute monarchy as a divine institution, and che- 
rished the doctrines of passive obedience and non- 
resistance, as articles of religious faith. 

To mark the importance of the late events, his Ma- 
jesty eaused two medals to be struck; one of Iiimself, 
with the usual inscription, and the motto, Aras el 
sceptra luemur the other of Monmoutli, without 
any inscription. On the reverse of the Ibrmcr, were 
represented the two headless trunks of his lately 
vanquished enemies, with other circumstances in the 
same taste and spirit, the motto, Arnbitio malesuada 
ridt: on that of the latter appeared a young man 
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1685. falling in the attempt to climb a rock with three 
crowns on it, under which was the insulting motto, 
Superi risere. 

With the lives of Monmouth and Argyle ended, 
or at least seeped to end, all prospect of resistance 
to James's absolute power; and that class of patriots 
who feel the pride of submission, and the dignity of 
obedience, might be completely , satisfied that the 
Crown was in its full lustre. 

James was sufficiently conscious ol' the increased 
strength of his situation, and it is probable that the 
security he now felt in his power, inspired him with 
the design of taking more decided steps in favour 
of the Popish religion and its professors, than his 
connection with the Church of England party had 
before allowed him to entertain. That he from 
this time attached less importance to the support 
and affection of the Tories, is evident from Lord 
Rochester’s observations, communicated afterwards 
to Burnet. This nobleman’s abilities and expe- 
rience in business, his hereditary merit, as son of 
Lord Chancellor Clarendon, and his uniform oppo- 
sition to the Exclusion Bill, had raised him high in 
the esteem of the Church party. This circumstance, 
perhaps, as much, or more than the King’s personal 
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kindness to a brother-in-law, had contributed to his 
advancement to the first office in the state. As long 
therefore as James stood in need of tlie support of 
the party, as long as he meant to make them the 
instruments of his power, and the channels of his 
favour, Rochester was, in every respect, the fittest 
person in whom to confide; and accordingly, as that 
nobleman related to Burnet, his Majesty honoured 
him with daily confidential communications upon all 
his most secret schemes and projects. But upon the 
defeat of the rebellion, an immediate change took 
place, and from the day of Monmouth’s execution, 
the King confined his conversations with the Trea- 
surer to the mere business of his office. 
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CONTENTS OF THE LETTERS BETWEEN LOUIS AND 

BARILLON. 


Barillon to the King. 7^ A Dec. 1^84. 

Changes in the Ciovcrninent of New England — scntiaients of the Marquis of Halifax upon them 
combated the other Ministers — attempts to bring Halifax into disgrace— -Charles intends 
to send the Duke of York into Scotland, p. vii. — viii. 

The King to Rarilton. V3th Dec. 1(S84. 

Louis's opinion of Halifax — and of the Duke of York's mission to Scotland, p. ix. 

Barilion to the King. ^5th Dec. l()84-. 

Ofters of submission and reconciliation Irum the Prince of Orange— rejected by Charles at the 
instigation of Sunderland, p. ix,— xi. 

Barillon to the King. 

Charles the Second's illness — he declares himself a Catholic— his death, p. xi. — xv, 

Barillon to the King. \^th Fch. 

James the Second’s acccssirin — his spacch to the Council — proclaimed in London— state of his 
Couil and Ministry — semis Lord Churchill to Paris — informs Harillon of his intention to sum- 
mon a Parliament, and why — issues a proclamation for levying the former King's revenue — 
his professions of }Ut:irhmf*iil to France — promises to establish the Catholic religion— solicits 
a sii;,ply of money from Louis — Uarilloirs opinion of the state of England— Duke of Mon- 
mouth — arrest of one. of his servants, p. xv. — -xxiii. 

The King to Barillon. *lOth Feb, 

f.ouis's private instructions to Barillon respecting James — and the state of I*arties in Knghind — 
recoinm<Mids the Earl of Sunderland — sends a supply of money for the King's use — his ap- 
preiu iihioiis of the designs of the Prince of Orange, and the Duke of Monmouth— ordorii 
Barillon to caution the King against them. p. xxiv.— vi. 

The King to Barillon, 26th Feb. 

Louis approves of James's resolution to call a Parliament— i jcoinmemls precautions against 
the designs of the Prince of Orange and the Duke of Monmouth, p. xxvi. 

Barillon to the King, 26ih Feb, 

Barillon informs James of the supply sent to him by Louis— the King's extravagant ex presnious 
of gratitude — convcTsation between Barillon and Roc’nestei respecting the old subsidy, and the 
treaty with Spain — James goes publicly to Mass— bis conversation with Barillon upon it — 
informs him of liis designs with regard to the Catholics— King Charles the Second's funeral— 
James ro-uppoinis the Household, and why — Rochester made Lord Treasurer— Barillon en- 
deavours to prevent the King from allowing the Prince of Orange to visit England— Duke 
of Monmouth, p. xxviii.— xxxvi. 




Barillon to the King. March, 

Mass publicly celebrated in Whitehall— -attended by the King and Queen — sentiments of the 
public upon it — further arrangements in the Househould — the King's reasons for retaining 
Halifax and others — the additional duties levied as in the former reign— preparations for the 
coronation — Prince of Orange sends Overkerque to effect a reconciliation with James— Ba- 
rillon endeavours to prevent it — offers of submission from the Duke of Monmouth — Barillon 
tells James they are insincere, p. xxxvii. — ^xliii« 

Barillon to the King. 5th March. 

The people alarmed at James's public profession of the Catholic religion — proceedings respect- 
ing the ensuing Parliament--^atholics discontented at the re-appointnicnt of the Household 
— James forms a Council of Catholics — further conversations between James and Over- 
kerque on the part of the Prince of Orange — confided to Barillon, who endi3avours to prevent 
any sort of reconciliation — Rochester advises a reconciliation — Sunderland opposes it — 
Duke of Monmouth — James’s conduct with regard to Spain — his professions of attachment 
to France, p. xlii. — li. 

The King to Barillon. 9th March. 

Louis satisfied with James — promises to afford him succours when wanted — sends over the 
Marcchal de Lorge — applauds James's resolution to levy the duties — ^instructs Barillon to 
inspire him with a distrust of the Prince of Orange, p. li. — liii. 

The King to Barillon. \6tk March. 

On the appointment of Homan Catholic Bishops in England, p. liii. 

Barillon to the King. l6th April. 

James and his Ministers make further demands of succours from Louis — various discussions 
between Barillon and the Ministers respecting the subsidy granted to Charles — arguments 
to induce Louis to continue the subsidy— James acquaints Barillon with his designs, and his 
determination to establish the Catholic religion— Barillon advises Louis to send more money 
—treatment of the Dutch ambassadours— indisposition of llie Queen of England, p. liii. — lx. 

The King to Barillon. 2‘lth April. 

Louis sends over a fresh supply — promises to support James, and particularly in establishing 
the Catholic religion— explanations with regard to Spain, p. lx. — Ixii. 

Barillon to the King. 'M)th April. 

James's satisfaction at the result of the explanations between the Courts of Versailles and Ma- 
drid — he resolves to go to Chapel in state— the Earl of Rochester refuses to accompany him 
—altercation between them — Dutch Ambassadours — their public entry — Barillon's account 
of the state of parlies — points out to l40uis the measures he ought to adopt to secure James’s 
attachment to his interests, p. Ixii. — ^viii. 

Tlhe King to Barillon. 9M Map. 

Fioiiis permits Barillon to complete the payment of the old subsidy — promises further assistance, 
if James be obliged to dissolve the Parliament, and use force to carry his designs — begins to 
entertain suspicions of a new alliance between England and the States General, p. Ixviii — Ixx. 

Barillon to the King. \‘Uh Map. 

Various matters relating to the States General and the Prince of Orange — temper of the Par- 
liament — its designs against some of the Ministers — state of the Court in the last years of 
Charles the Second’s leign — Dutchess of Portsmouth — designs of the English exiles at Am- 
sterdam— Dutch Ambassadours — Scottish Parliament grants the revenue for life — arrest of 
one of the Duke of Monmouth's equeries. p. Ixx.— iv. 



BarilJon to the Kiti^. 17th Mat/, 

Barillon assures Louis that James ilocs not intoiul to Ibrni a treaty witli the States or the Prince 
of Orange — explains his conduct on this head— ilescribes tlie unsettled state of Knghind 
— urges Louis to grant further supplies — discussions between the Knglish and Dutch I'iast 
India Companies respecting Uaiitaiu — James wishes to thwart the Dutch trade, p. ixxiv. — viii. 

Barillon to the King, Ql.st Mat/. 

Karl of Argylc sails from llullaiul — James’s discontent at the conduct of the States and the 
Prince of Orange, whic h Rarillon cndeavcnirs to encrease — trade of the Dutch in pepper, 
he. — James’s precautions against the Karl of Argyle’s enterprize — state of the army in Ire- 
land — apprehensions of the attempts of the disatVecied tlu-rc' — a pnhlictitiofi on liberty 
of conscicMice by the Duke of Buck ingham— Trial and condemnation of Titus Oates, 
p. Ixxviii. — Ixxxii. 

77if King to Barillon. ‘25th May. 

Louis’s observations upon the principal points in the pn^cetling letter — refuses to grant any more 
money than what is necessary to pay the arrears of the old subsidy, p. Ixxxii. 

'J 'he King to Barillon. \st June. 

Louis’s opinion of the Earl of Argylc’s invasion — begins to entertain suspicious of James’s 
intcMitiuns. p. Ixxxiv. 

Barillon to the King, 2Sth May, 

Barillon assures I^iuis of James’s atlachineiit to him. p. Ixxxv. 

Bnrtl/on to the King, 2d June, 

Proceedings in the House of Commons — James’s professions of attachment to France — Ba- 
rillon urges I^ouis to grant furlhci supplies — I*oid Montague solicits liis pension from Louis, 
p. Ixxxvi. — ix. 

Barillon to the King. Mh June, 

Substance of Mr. Seymour's Speech in Parliament against the validity of the elections, and the 
designs of the (>jurt— Lord Lorn. p. Ixxxix. — xci. 

Barillon to the King. 7th June. 

Proceedings of Argylc — transactions in Parliament n‘spectiiig the C’atholics — James’s dis- 
pleasure at them — its conse<|iienre- discussions between the English and Dutch India Com- 
panies— further proceedings of Argyle. p. xci. — iv. 

The King to Barillon. \5th June, 

Louis’s observations on parts of the preceding letter — his opinion of Argyle’s invasion — urges 
the establishment of the Catholic religion in England — refuses to grant further supplies, 
till James shall undertake it. p. xciv. — vi. 

Barillon to the King. IHlh June. 

Reports that Louis secretly foments troubles in England — disbelieved by James, p, xevi. 

The King to Barillon, \ ’MhJtil^. 

Louis’s suspicions of the Prince of Orange— recalls the sums in Baiillon’s hands, p. xcvii. 

Barillon to the King. iGthJuly. 

Barillon ac(|uaints the King and his Ministers with the suspension of all further supplies — their 
surprize and embarrassment at it — their various arguments to induce Ixiuis to continue them 
— abject oflers to Louis by James — he declares he cannot establish Popery without his aid- 
conversations between Barillon and Sunderland — Barillon solicits l^uis to allow him to a<l- 
vance a further supply— *iescribes the state of affairs in England, and James’s pationagc of 
the Catholics — discredits certain reports in Holland — progress of the Duke of Monipouth, 
and state of the Royal army — execution of Argylc. p. xcviii.— cx. 
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Tht King to Barillon^ 26 th July, 

Louis censures Barillon for not having deprived James of all hope of further supplies, p. cx. — xii. 

The King to Barillon. — Aug. 

Louis’s arguments to induce James to establish Popery — his suspicions with regard to Spain, 
p. cxii* 

The King to Barillon. 2\th Aug. 

Ditto. 20th Aug. 

Ditto. 4M Scpi. 

Ditto. 13M Sept. 

The above four letters relate principally to James's renewing the treaty with the States Ge- 
neral — Louis instructs Barillon how he is to act in future, and to wave every proposal 
for a new alliance between ELngland and France— orders him to prevent if possible the re- 
newal of any others treaties by James, p. cxiii.— xvii. 

Barillon to the King. \Oth Sept. 

Substance of a deposition made by one of Monmouth's Equerics, respecting certain designs of 
the Protestants in France, p. cxvii. 

The King to Barillotu 20th Sept. 

Louis continues to instruct Barillon to prevent any fresh treaties between England and other 
States — docs not entirely approve of the appointment of Sir W. Trumbull to be ambas- 
sadour in Fiance, p. cxviii. 

Barillon to the King. 17 1 h Sept. 

Barillon acquaints Louis with the hopes entertained by the Austrian and Spanish ministers, of 
an alliance with England, p. cxix. 

The King to Barillon. 25th Oct. 

Respecting the English Parliament, p. cxx. 

to Barillon. 1st. Nov. 

'Fho writer of this letter wishes to know from Barillon, upon what authority he had advanced to 
James 300,000 llvres more than the arrears of the old subsidy, p. exxi. 

Barillon to the King* 29th Oct. 

James intends to dismiss Halifax, and why— an affair relating to the Prince and Princess of 
0:ange-— Lord Castlemaine appointed Ambassadour to Rome — Barillon’s observations on it. 
p. exxi. — iii. 

The King to Barillon. 6th Nov. 

Louis’s opinion of Halifax— hopes James will accomplish the repeal of the Test and Habeas 
Corpus acts. p. exxiv. 

Barillon to the King. 5th Nov. 

Various circumstances respecting Halifax’s dismissal— conjectures upon the conduct of the 
ensuing Parliament— execution of Mr. Cornish and Mrs. Gaunt noticed, p. exxiv.— vii. 

The King to Barillon. l6th Nov. 

Louis applauds the dismissal of Halifax — entertains suspicions of James’s intentions, p. cxxvii. 

Barillon to the King. 12th Nov. 

Slate of the Protestant and Catholic Parties in England — supposed effect of Halifax’s dismissal 
upon the other Ministers, p, cxwiii. 



The Kitiff to liarillon, IQth Xov. 

Louis suspects an approaching alliance between Englaml and Spain — instructs Barillon to excite 
a spirit of opposition in th»‘ principal members of Parliament if he tind that James is drtor> 
mined to make fresh treaties, p. exxx. 

The to Barilion. Q9th Nox\ 

Observations upon a Letter from Barillon respecting the proceedings in Parliament p« cxxxi. 

Raritlon to the K ing, Slw’rf Xoi', 

Lord Grey is said to have implicated the Earl of Devonshire in Monmouth's rebellion, p. cxxxii. 

Barillon to the King, 26th iVor. 

Journal of the proceedings in Parliament — Spanish Ambassadour urges the renewal of the 
treaty of l680 — state of the interior of the English Court — opposite views of Rochester and 
Sunderland — their consequences — ^Barillon advises Louis to pension Sunderland — further 
proceedings in the Parliament, p. cxxxii. — xl. 

Barillon to the King. iiOth Kov. 

Prorogation of the Parliament, and its probable consequences, p. cxI. 

The King to Barillon, 6th Dec, 

l^ouis's observations on the Prorogation — agrees to allow Sunderland an animal pension of from 
6 to 6'000/. p. cxli. 
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I. Correspondence between Louis XIV. and M. Barillon. 

M. de Barillon an Hoi. 

7 Uecembt e, lOSi, a Londres. 

J’ay rc^:u la dcpechc de Votre Majeste du premier I^ccenibre. J*ay com- 
mence a execulcr Tordre que V. M. me doiine a l*egard dc Milord Halifax, 
li s’est passe ici depuis peu une aflaire qui a deja donne occasion a M. Ic 
Due de York, et aux autres ininistres, de travailler a Ic decreditcr entiere- 
ment avec quelque esperance d’en venir a bout. 

Le Roi d’Angleterre a donne le gouvernemeut dc laNoiivelle Angletcrre 
ail Colonel Kerque, qui etoit auparavant gouverncur de Tanger. 11 y avoil 
eu devant une Compagnie ctablie par des lettres |>ateritcs du Roi Jacques, 
qui gouvernoit avec une autoritc presque souvcraiiie et iiidependantc les 
pays compris sous le gouverneinent de la Nouvelle Angletcrre. Les pri- 
vileges de cette Compagnie ont etc casses au Banc Royal, et sa Majeste 
Britannique est rcntrec dans le pouvoir de donricr unc nouvelle (brine au 
gouverneinent, et d'ctablir dc noiivelles loix, sous Icsquelles les liabitaiis 
de ces pays doivent vivre a Tavenir; cela a donne lieu A une deliberation dans 
le Conseil secret. La question a etc traitce a fonds, si I'on y introduiroit 
le meme gouvernement qui est etabli en Angletcrre, ou si Ton assuje'tliroit 
ceux qui vivent dans ces pays-la aux ordres d'un gouverncur et d’un con- 
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sell, qui auroient en leurs mains toute I’antonte, sans etre obliges a garder 
d'autres regies, que celles qui leur seroicnt prescrites d’ici. Milord Halifax 
a pris Ic parly de soutenir avec vehemence qu’il n’y avoit point lieu de 
douter que les inemes loix, sous lesquelles on vit en Angleterre ne duss.;nt 
etre etablies en un pays compose d’Anglois. II s’est fort etendu sur cela, 
et n’a omis aucune des raisons, par lesquelles on peut prouver, qu’un 
gouvernement absolu, n’est ni si heureux, ni »i assure que celui, qui est 
tempere par les loix, et qui donne des bornes a I’autorite du Prince. II 
a e'Xagere les inconveniens du pouvoir souverain, et s'est declare nettement 
qu'il ne pouvoit pas s’accommoder de vivre sons un roi qui auroit en son 
pouvoir de prendre, quand il lui plairoit, I’argent qu’il a dans sa poche. 
Gc discours fut combattu fortement par tous les autres ministres, et sans 
entrer dans la question, si une forme de gouvernement en general est 
meilleure que i'autre, ils soutinrent, que sa Majeste Britannique pouvoit, 
et devoit, gouverner des pays si eloignes de 1’ Angleterre en la maniere qui 
lui paroitroit la plus convenable pour maintenir le pays, en I’etat auquel 
il est, et pour en augmenter encore les forces et la riclicsse. Pour cela il 
fut resolu, qu’on n’assujetteroit point le gouverneur et le conseil, a faire 
des assemblees de tout Ic pays, pour faire des impositions, et regler les 
autres matieres importantes, mais que Ic gouverneur et le conseil feroit ce 
qu’ils jugeroient a-propos, sans en rendre compte qu’a sa Majeste Britan- 
nique. Cette affaire n’est peut-etre pas en elle-mfime fort importante; 
mais M. le Due d’York s’en est servi, pour faire connoitre au Roi 
d’ Angleterre combien il y a d’inconveniens de laisser dans le secret dc se^ 
affaires un hoinme aussi oppose aux interets de la royautc qu’est Milord 
Halifax. Madame de Portsmouth a le meme dessein, et Milord Sonderland 
pouvoit ne rien desirer avec plus d’ardeur. Ils croient I’un ct I’autre y 
pouvoir reussir avec un peu de temps. 

M. le Due d’York m’a dit en confiance, que le Roi son frere avoit resolu 
de I’envoyer au printemps faire un voyage de trois semaines en Ecosse, 
pour y tenir une assemblee de Parlement, sans lequel on ne peut conhsquer 
les biens de ceux qui sont declares r^belles ; que ce sera d-peu-pres pen- 
dant que la cour demeurera d Neumarquet; que cependant il a cru m’en 
devoir avertir de bonne heure, sachant bien que ses ennemis tacheroient de 
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donner a ce voyage un air de disgrace, quoique dans le fond, ce soit une 
nouvelle marque dc confiaiice et d’amitie du Roi son frere pour lui. Le 
Marquis de Huntley, chefde la maison de Gourdon, a etc fait Due, et le 
Marquis de Winsbery aussi ; ce dernier cst de la maison de Douglas, et 
grand tresorier d’Ecosse. Ce ii’est pas une chose de petite consequence 
que le Marquis de Huntley, qui cst Gatholique, soit fait Due. 

Le Roi d M. Barillon. 

Versailles^ 13 Decemhte^ I684. 

Lj£s raisontiemens du Sr. Halifax sur la inanicrede gouverner la Nouvelle 
Angleteire rie meritent gucres la confiance que le Roy d’Angleterre a en 
luy, et je ne suis pas surpris d’apprendre que le Due d* York cn ayt bien 
fait remarquer les consequences au Roy son ficre. J’ay lieu de croire 
aussy que cc que ce Prince doit faire en Ecossc n’apportcra aucun change* 
ment a Tctat present des affaires d*Angleterre, et je suis bien aise de \5gavoir’\ 
que ce soit plutot une m rque de la confiance du Roy son frerc, qu*un 
dcssein de Teloigner de ses coiiseils. 


London^ 51 December^ I 684 . 

* Carillon says the Duchess of P. tells him the King waited till Halifax 
gave him some further pretext for dismissing him, but that he represented 
to them the danger of delay. They had no apprehensions of Halifax's 
altering his conduct, and regaining the King’s confidence. 


M. de Barillon au Rob 

25 Decembre^ I684, a Londres. 

Le Roi d*Angleterre me paroit aussi mal sutisfait que jamais de la conduite 
de M. le Prince d’Orange. M. Zitters lui a donne une lettre de sa part, 
par laquelle il Tassure en termes genciaux, qu’il s’estime bien malheurcux 
* This is piloted from a note in Mr. Fox's hand writing. 

b 
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d’avoir perdu ses bonnes graces, sachant bien n'avoir rien fait qui dut lui 
d6plaire. M. Zitters a ajoute ^ cela, que M. le Prince d'Orange etoit fort 
afllige que ses ennemis eussent eu le credit de le mettre aussi mal qu’il est 
dans I’espritde sa Majeste Britannique, sans qu’il se puisse reprocher d’avoir 
rien fait qu’il s^i^t ^tre oppose i sa volonte, ou a ses intentions. Le Roi 
d’Angleterre m’a fait entendre, que sa reponse d M. Zitters a ete, que M. 
le Prince d’Orange se moquoit de lui, aussi bien que de M. Zitters, en le 
chargeant de dire des choses, qu’il sail n’avoir aucun fondement ; que M. 
le Prince d’Orange n’avoit point d’ennemis dans sa cour, qui eussent pris 
soin de lui noire, mais que iui-m£me avoit fait tout ce qu’il falloit pour cela, 
s’etant conduit d’une maniere fort opposee, h ce qu’il devoit, tant a I’egard 
des affaires generates qu’^ I’egard de M. le Due de Monmouth, et des 
autres factieux. M. Zitters a essaye d’excuser ce que M. le Prince 
d’Orange a fait a I’egard de M. le Due de Monmouth : sa Majeste Britan- 
nique s’en est moquee, et lui a dit, que M. le Prince d’Orange etoit plus 
habile que personne, puis qu’il savoit si bien menager un homme, dont les 
desseins ne pouvoient aller qu’^ etahlir une republique en Augleterre, ou 
i soutenir des pretentions chimeriques, et qui ne peuvent rcussir sans la 
ruine de M. le Prince d’Orange lui-meme. L’intention du Roi d’An- 
gleterre etoit, ^ ce que j’en puis juger, de cooper encore plus court 
I’entretien avec M. de Zitters, mais cela repugue S son humeur. M. le 
Due de York a parlc fort decisivement ^ M. Zitters, et ne lui a pas donne 
lieude deffendre la conduite de M. le Prince d’Orange. 'M. Zitters a dit ^ 
Milord Sunderland, que M. le Prince d’Orange vouloit faire tout ce qui 
etoit en son pouvoir pour rentrer dans les bonnes graces du Roi d’An- 
gletcrre, et de M. le Due de York. Qu’il falloit seulement lui faire con- 
noitre ce qu’il devoit faire pour cela; Milord Sunderland repondit, que ce 
n’etoit pas d’ici qu’il de\oit attendre des instructions, et qu’il savoit assez, ce 
qui avoit pu dcplaire au Roi d’ Augleterre dans sa conduite, pour y apporter 
du changement, s’il en avoit envie. 

J’ay s^u de M. le Due d’York, qu’en parlant de tout cela avec le Roi 
d’Angleterre, et ses ministres les plus conhdens, Milord Sunderland avoit 
dit qu’il est de la dignite, et de I’inter^t de sa Majeste Britannique de laisser 
M. le Prince d’Orange prendre de lui-meme le party qu’il jugera apropos, 
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sans lui rien prescrtre, ni meme temoigner qu’on attende rlen de lui ; 
qu’apres avoir, pendant trois ans, fait tout ce qui etoit cn son pouvoir, 
centre les interets et les dcsseins du Roi d’Angleterre, il ne devoit pas 
croire, que ce qu'il a fait ful repare par des complimens ; qu’on ue peut 
marquer a present en quoi il pourroit temoigner sa bonne volonte et son 
zele; qu’il faut peutetre beaucoup de temps pour en trouver les occasions; 
et que tout ce qu’il peut esperer est, que le Roi d'Angleterre veuille bien 
considerer qu’elle sera sa conduite a I'avenir ; que cependanl on iic sauroit 
parler trop peu et trop dccisivemcnt a M. Zitters sur une telle maticre. 
Ce sentiment a cte approuve de sa Majeste Britannique, et il a etc resulu 
qu’on n’ecouteroit pas seuleiiieiit M. Zitters, s’il vouloit en parler encore. 

On parle fort ici depuis deux jours de la sedition arrivee a Brussels, et 
de la manierc, dont elle a cte appaisee par le Marquis de Grave, c'est*il' 
dire, en cedant cnticrement an peuple. Le Roi d’Angleterre en a parle 
comme d’un oxemple de trcs-pernicieusc consequence, et qiii purteroit 
indubitablement les autres villes du Pays Bas a faire la incmc chose, 
voyant qu’elle demeure impunie et recompensce :i Brussels. 


Depeche de Barillon au Roy. 

La. loftre que je me domic riionncur d’ccrire aiijourdliuy i votre Majeste 
est seuleincnt pour lui rendre un coiiiptc exact de ce c|ui s’est passe de plus 
important a la iiiort du feu Roy d’Angleterre. Sa inaladic, qui coinmen^ra 
Ic Lundi 12 Fevrier au matin, recut divers changcmeiis les jours suivans, 
quelqnefois on le croioit hors dc danger, ct ensuite il arrivoit quchiuc 
accident qui faisoit jugcr que son mal etoit morlcl: enfin le .feudi quin* 
zieme Fevrier, sur Ic midi, je fus averti d’un bon endroit qu’il n'y avoit 
plus d’esperance, et que les incdecins ne croioient pas qu’il dnt passer la 
nuit ; j’allai aussitot apres u Whitehall ; M. le Due d’York avoit donne 
ordre aux ofllcicrs qui gardoient la porte de rantichaiiihre de me laisser 
passer a toute heure ; il etoit toujours dans la clianihrc du‘Roy son frere, 
et en sortoit de terns en terns pour donner les ordres sur tout ce qui se pas* 
soit dans la ville ; le bruit sc repandoit plusieurs fois par jour que le Roy 
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etoit mort d’abord que je fus arrive, Monsieur le Due d’York me dit, 
“ Les medecins croient que le Roy est eii un extreme danger ; je vous prie 
d’assurer votre maitre qu’il aura toujours en moi un serviteur iidele et re* 
connoissant.” Je fus jusqu’a cinq heures dans I'anticbambre du Roy 
d'Angleterre ; Monsieur le Due d’York me fit entrer plusieurs fois dans 
la chambre, et me parloit de ce qui se passoit au-dehors, et des assurances 
qu’on lui donnoit de tous cotes que tout etoit fort tranquille dans la ville, 
et qu’il y seroit proclame Roy au moment que le Roy son frere seroit 
mort. Je soitis pendant quelque terns pour aller k I’appartement de Madame 
de Portsmouth ; je la trouvai dans une douleur extreme ; les medecins lui 
avoient ote loute sorte d’esp^rance ; cependant, au lieu de me parler de sa 
douleur, et de la perte qu’elle ^toit sur le point de faire, elle entradansun 
petit cabinet, et me dit, “ Monsieur I’Ainbassadeur, je m’en vais vous dire le 
plus grand secret du monde, et il iroit de ma tele si on le savoit : Le Roy 
d’Angleterre dans le fonds de son coeur est Catholique, mais il est environne 
des evesques Protestans, et personne ne lui dit I’etat ob il est, ni ne lui 
parle de Dieu ; je ne puis plus avec bienseance rentrer dans la chambre, 
outre que la Reine y est presque toujours; Monsieur le Due d’York songe 
d ses affaires, et en a trop, pour prendre le soin qu’il devroit de la conscience 
du Roy ; allcz lui dire, que je vous ai conjure de I’avertir qu’il songe k ce 
qui se pourra faire pout sauver I’ame du Roi ; il est le maitre dans la 
chambre ; il pent faire sortir qui il voudra ; ne perdez point de terns, car 
si on differe taut soit peu, il sera trop tard.” 

Je retournai ^ I’instant trouver Monsieur le Due d’York ; je le priai de 
faire semblant d’aller chez la Reine, qui etoit sortie de la chambre du Roy, 
et qu’on venoit de saigner, parcequ’elle s’etoit evanouie : la chambre com- 
munique aux deux appartemens ; je le suivis chez la Reine, et je lui dis 
ce que Madame de Portsmouth m’avoit dit. Il revint comme d’une pro- 
fonde lethargic, et me dit, “ Vous avez raison; il n’y a pas de terns b per- 
dre ; je hazarderai tout plustdt que de ne pas faire mon devoir en cette occa. 
sion.” Une heure apres il revint me trouver, sous pretexte encore d’aller 
chez la Reine, et me dit, qu’il avoit parle au Roy son frere, et qu’ii I’avoit 
trouve resolu de ne point prendre la cene que les evesques Protestans le 
pressoient de recevoir ; que cela les avoit fori suipris, mais qu’il en de- 
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meureroit toujours quelqu’uns d'eux dans sa chambre, s'il ne prenoit un 
pretextc de faire sortir tout le tnonde, afin de pouvoir parler au Roi son 
frere avec liberte, et le disposer i faire une abjuration formelle de I’heresle, 
et a se confesser ^ un prestre Catholique. 

Nous agitames divers expediens ; M. le Due d'York proposa que je de- 
mandasse a parler au Roi son frere, pour lui dire quelque chose de secret 
de la part de votre Majeste. ct qu'on feroit sortir tout le inonde. Je 
m’ofiris & le faire; mais je lui representai qu’uutre que cela causeroit un 
grand bruit, il n’y auroit pas d’apparence de me faire demeurer en parti- 
culier avec le Roy d'Angleterre et lui seui, assex longtems pour ce que nous 
avions a faire. La pensee vint ensuite a M. le Due d’York, de faire venir 
la Reine, comme pour dire un dernier adieu au Roy, et lui demander par- 
don si elle lui avoit desubei en quelque chose; que lui feroit aussi la mdine 
ceremoiiie. Enlin M. le Due d’York se resolut de parler au Roi sou frere 
devant tout le monde, mais de faire eusorte que persoime n’entendroit ce 
qu’il lui diroit, pareeque cela oteroit tout soup^ton, cl on croiroit seule- 
ment qu’il lui parleroit d’affaires d’etat, ct de ce qu’il vouloil qui fut fait 
apres sa inort ; ainsi, sans autre plus grande precaution, le Duo <i'York se 
pencha a I’oreille du Roi son frere, apres avoir ordonneque personne n’ap- 
prochat ; j’etois dans la clmnihre, ct plus de vingt personnes a la portc, qui 
etoit ouverte, on n'entendoit pas ce c|ue disoit M. le Due d'York ; mais 
le Roy d’Angleterre disoit de terns en terns fort haul, Oai, de tout mon 
caur; il faisoit quelque Ibis repeter M,. Ic Due d’York ce qu’il disoit, 
parcequ’il n’entendoit pas aisement ; cela dura pres d’un quart d’heure ; 
M. le Due d’York sortit encore comme pour allcr chez la Reine, et me 
dit; “ Le Roy consent cjuc jc lui fasse venir un prestre ; je n’ose faire venir 
aucun de ceux rJe la Duchesse, ils soiit trop connus; euvoyez en chercher 
un vistement.” Je lui dis, que je le ferois de tout mon ccrur, mais que je 
croiois que Ton perdroit trop de tems, et que je venois de voir tous les 
pretres de la Reine dans un cabinet proche de sa chambre, Il me dit, 
Vous avez raison ; il apper^ut en meme tenrs le Comte de Castelmelhor, 
qui embrassa avec chaleur la proposition epic je lui fis, et se chargea de 
parler a la Reine ; il revint a I’instanl; fit me dit, “ Quand je liazardcrois 
ma tete en cecy, je le ferois avec joie, cependant je ne S9ais aucun pretre 
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de la Reine qui entende TAnglois, et qui le parle.” Sur cela nous re-> 
solumes d’envoyer chez le Resident de Venise chercher un prStre Anglois ; 
mais parccque le terns pressoit, le Comte de Gastelmelhor alia oli eloient 
les pretres de la Reine, et y trouva parmi eux un pretre Ecossois, nomnie 
Hudelston, qui sauva le Roi d’Angleterre apres la bataille de Vorchester, 
et qui a 6te excepte par acte du parlement de toutes les loix faites contre 
les Gatholiques, et contre les pretres ; on Ini donna une peruque et une 
casaque pour le deguiser, et le Gomte de Gastelmelhor le conduisit k la 
porte d’un appartement qui repond par un petit degre a la chambre du 
Roy ; M. le Due d’York, que j’avois averti que tout etoit prest, envoya 
Ghiflins recevoir et conduire le Sieur Hudelston : ensuite il dit tout haut, 
“ Messieurs, le Roy veut que tout le monde se retire ^ la reserve du Gomte 
de Baths, et du Gomte de Feversham." L’un est le premier des gentils- 
hommes de la chambre, et le second etoit en semaine et servoit actuelle* 
ment. Les medecins entrerent dans un cabinet dont on ferma la porte; et 
Ghiflln amena le Sieur Hudelston: M. le Due d’York, en le lui presen- 
tant, lui dit, “ Sire, void un homme qui vous ^ sauve la vie, et qui vient i 
cette heure pour sauver votre ame.” Le Roy repondit, qu’il soit le bien 
venu ; ensuite il se confessa avee de grands scnlimens de devotion et de 
repentir. I^e Gomte de Gastelmelhor avoit pris soin de fairc instruire Hudels- 
ton par un religieux Portugais Garme dechausse, de ce qu’il avoit a dire au 
Roi en une telle occasion, pareeque de lui-meme ce n’ etoit pas un grand doc- 
teur: mats M. le Due d’York m’a dit qu’il s’acquitta fort bien de sa fonction, 
et qu’il fit formeliement promettre au Roi d’Angleterre, de se declarer 
ouvertement Gatholique s’il revenoit en sante: ensuite il re^ut I’absolution, 
communia, et re^ut meme I’extreme onction. Tout cela dura environ trois 
quarts d’heure. Ghacun se regardoit dans I’antichambre, et personne ne se 
disoit rien que des yeux et a I’oreille. La presence de Milord Baths et de 
Milord Feversham, qui sont Protestans, a un peu rassure les evesques ; cc- 
pendant les femmes de la Reine, et les autres pretres, out vu tant d’allees et 
de venues, que je ne pense pas que le secret puisse etre longtems garde. 

Depuis que le Roi d’Angleterre eut communie, il y eut un leger amende- 
ment k son mal. 11 est constant qu’il parloit plus intelligiblement, ct qu’il 
avoit plus de force ; nous esperions deji que Dieu avoit voulu faire un 
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miracle en le guerissant; maislesmedeciiisjugcrentquelemaln’ctoit point 
diminue, et que le Roy ne passeroit pas la nuit: cependant il paroissoit 
beaucoup plus tranquille, et parloit avec plus de sens et de coniioissance 
qu’il n’avoit encore fait, depuis dix lieures du soir jusqu’a huit heures du 
matin. II parla plusieurs fois tout haut a M. le Due d'York avec dcs 
termes pleins de tendressc et d’auiitic ; il lui recommauda deux fois Madame 
de Portsmouth et le Due de Richemont ; il lui recommanda aussi tons ses 
autres enfans ; il ne fit aucunc mention de M. le Due dc Monmouth, ni cn 
bien ni en mal : il temoignoit souvent sa confiance cn la miscricorde dc 
Dieu. L’evesque de Baths et de Vels, qui ctoit son predicateur, faisoit 
quelques prieres, et lui parloit de Dieu ; Ic Roy d’Anglclerrc inarquoit de 
la tete qu’il I’entendoit: cet cvesque ne s’ingera pas de lui dire rien de 
particulicr, ni de lui proposer de faire une profession de foi ; il apprehen- 
doit un refus, et craignoit encore plus, a ce que je cruis, d’irritcr M. le 
Due d’York; 

Le Roy d’ Angleterre conserva toute la nuit une enticrc connoissance, el 
parla de toules choses avec un grajid calme ; il demanda a six heures, 
qu’elleheure il etoit, et dil, Faites ouvrir les ridcaux afin <juc je voye en- 
core le jour; il souifroit de grandes doulciirs, et on le saigna .1 sept heures 
dans I’opinion que cela adnneirnit ses doiileurs ; il conimeu^a a huit heures 
et demie a ne plus parler que trcs-difiicilement ; et sur les dix heures, il 
n’avoit plus aucune connoissance ; il mourut a midi sans aucun clTorl ni 
convulsion. L« nouveau Roi se rctira a son apartemcnl, et fut reconnu 
unanimement, et ensuite proclamc. 

J’ai cru devoir rendre un comptc exacte a voire Majcslc du detail de ce 
qui s’est passe dans cette occasion, et je m’cstiiiic bien heureux <iuc Dieu 
iii’:.'.it fait la grace d’y avoir quclque part. Je suis, See. 


M. Barillon au Roi. 

19 Fevrier, IG 85 . 

J’iNFORMAi votre Majestc, le seizieme hierau soir, par un courier expres, 
dc la mort du Roy d’ Angleterre, et que le Due d’York avoit etc reconnu 
et proclame Roi sans aucun trouble ni opposition. Le nouveau Roi d’ An. 
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gleteqre alia dans la chambrc da conseil, un quart d’heure.apres la mort 
du Roi son frere. Le Garde des Sceaux d’Angleterre, jLe Garde du Sceau 
Prive, et les deux Secretaires d’Etat iui remirent les scesuix, qu’il leur 
rendit d4 ^tablissoit le conseil des m^smes personnes, 

dont il ayoji| 4b^ compo^. . >1U preterent tous.un nouveau sermenti ensuitc, 
sa Il|3jlMt^.]|ri|i^^)ique lenr.dit en peu de mots, que la. douleur de la.perte 
d’uqsjfr^i;, et;d’un Roi, pour qui il avoit autant de respect el d’amitie, ne 
Ik^i pf^mettoit.paa de leur faire un long discours ; mais, qu’il se croyoit 
obl^e Uur (IcpUrer d'abord, qu'il ne se serviroit du pouvoir que Dieu lui 
aypit donne ^epour le maintien des loix d*Angleterre, et. qu’il ne feroit 
rien, centre la s.urete et la conservation de la religion Protestante ; qu’il 
apporteroit tous ses spins, pour remplir les devoirs d’un bon roi a I’egard 
4e ses spjets, et de ses peoples; et qu’il s’attendoit aufsi que ses sujets 
demeureroient dans I’obeissance et la fidelite qu’ils lui doivent par les loix 
divines et buraaines. Milord Rochester prit la parole, et deinanda a sa 
Majeste Britannique, s’il ne lui plaisoit pas que Ton publiat une Declaration 
de ce qu’il lui avoit plu de dire. Gela fut resolu, et la Declaration sera 
imprimee. On donna ensuite les ordres pour la proclamation, et le 
conseil se leya pour alter en corps, saluer la Reine regnante ; et ensuite. 
la Reine l^puairiere# 

JDe U. tpqlfr le conseil alia faire faire la publication en plusieurs endroits 
de la ville de Londres, ou le Maire se trouva aussi. Les Pairs d’ Augleterre 
qui se trouverent presens, suivirent le conseil. II y avoit quelques 
troupes a.cbeval, qui precedoient, et des compagnies d’infanterie postees 
en divers endroits, pour repriraer le turaulte et le desordre, s’il en fut 
arrive. Le people fit des acclamations ordinaires en pareil cas. II y 
avoit des gens preposes pour distribuer du vin, et boire k la sante duRoi 
Jacques Second. 

11 n’y a eu encore aucun changement dans les charges. Le Roi d’An- 
gleterre a cru d’abord devoir laisser les choses comme elles sont, on n’a 
m^me encore rien change au conseil du cabinet, mais il ne se tient que pour 
la forme, et le Roi d’Angleterre a des conferences secrettes avec Milord 
Sunderland, Milord Rochester, et Milord Godolphin, oh les choses les 
plus importantes se resolvent Milord Rochester a plus de part qu’apcun 
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autre a sa confiance* II ne songe plus ^ alter en Irlande ; on croit que ce 
sera, ouie Comte de Clarendon ou le Due de Beaufort. Le Due d*Ormond 
pourra bien y demeurer encore quelque temps. 

Le Roi d'Angleterre m*a dit qu*il envoyera Milord Churchil incessam- 
ment donner part a Votre Majeste de la inort du Roi son frere, et de son 
avenementd la couronne, et qu*il I'achoisi comme un homme, qui est d^ji 
dans le secret d*une intime liaison avec V. M. II est gentilhomme de sa 
chambre, et cet envoy le regardoit giaturellementi n'envoyant point le 
Comte de Peterborough, qui est le premier gentilhomme de la chambre. 

Sa Majeste Britannique alia voir Madame de Portsmouth, une heure 
apres etre prociamc, et lui donna beaucoup d*assurances de sa protection, 
et de son amitie. Milord GodoKin, et les autres commissaires des finances, 
demeurent dans leur fonction, mals on croit, que dans quelque temps 
Milord Rochester sera Grand Tresorier, et qu'il a jugc lui-m£me, plus 
^•propos, de laisser etablir Ics affaires avant que d'avoir ouvertement Tad- 
ministration des finances. Milord Sunderland a aussi beaucoup de part k 
la confiance du Roi d*Angleterre ; il m*en a parle avec beaucoup d*estime, 
et comme le croyant fort propre ^ le servir dans les desseins qu*il a. Sa 
Majesty Britannique a pris soin avant et depuis la mort du Roi son frere, 
d'^tablir une liaison etroite entre Milord Rochester ct Milord Sunderland. 
Leur amitie s'etoit un pen refroidie dans les derniers temps: Milord Sun- 
derland, Madame de Portsmouth, et Milord Godolfin possedoient scuts 
toute Tautoritc aupres du feu Roi d’Anglelerre, Milord Rochester, qui le 
connoissoit, avoit desire d’aller en Irlande, a quoi les autres Tavoieiit servi, 
pour lui procurer un exil honorable. M. le Due de York souffroit avec 
peine la diminution du credit de Milord Rochester, croyant que cela 
relournoit sur lui. J’ai etc souvent employe a adoucir ce qui sc passoit. 

Milord Churchil est informc de tout a fond, et pourra, si V. M. Ta 
agreable, lui dire beaucoup de choses, qu'il est impossible d'expliquer 
par des lettres. Elies ne sont pas a celte heure fort importaiites, si ce 
n*est pour faire mieux connoitre Tetat du dedans de la conr d’Aiigleterre, 
presentement. Milord Churchil a beaucoup de part aux bonnes graces 
de son maitre, et le choix qu’il a fait de lui pour Tenvoyer k V. M^ en ent 
une marque. Je viens a celte beure k ce qu'il y a de plus important. 


c 
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Lea revenus du Roi d’Angleterre tombent pour la plus grande partie 
par la mort du Roi son frere. 11 est persuade que le gouvemement ne se 
pent soutenir avec ce qui lui reste de revenu, qui ne monteroit . au plus 
qu’d sept cens raille Itvres sterlin. 

11 me fit bier au soir entrer dans son cat^inet, et apres m’avoir parl6 dc 
diverses choses du dedans qui ne sont pas de grande importance, il me dit, 
Vous allez peut^tre ^tre surpris, mais j’espere que vous vous serez de mon 
avis quand je vous aurai dit mes raisons. J'ai resolu de convoquer inces* 
samment un parlement, et de I’assembler au mois de Mai. Je publierai 
ea mdme tems one declaration pour me maintenir dans la jouissance des 
m^mes rerenus qn-avoit le Roy mon frere. Sans cette proclamation pour 
un parlement, je hazarderois trop de m’emparer d’abord de ce qui s'est 
etabli pendant la vie du feu Roy ; c’est un coup d^isif pour moi d’entrer 
cn possession et en jouissance ; car dans la suite, il me sera bien plus facile 
ou d'eloigner le parlement, ou de me maintenir par des autres voyes qui 
me paroitroient bien plus convenables. Beaucoup de gens diront que 
je me determine trop promptement k convoquer un parlement ; mais si 
j'attendois d’avantage, j'en perdrois tout le merite. Je connois les Anglois ; 
il ne faut pas leur temoigner de crainte dans les commencemens ; les gens 
mabinteationnes auroient forme des cabales pour demander un parlement, 
et ae seroient attire la faveur de la nation dont ils auroient abuse dans la 
suite; jes^i bien que je trouverai encore des difiicultes k surmonter ; mais 
j’en viendrai bout, et me meltrai en €tatde reconnoitre les obligations in- 
finies que j’ai au Roy votre maitre. 

Je connois en quels embarras le feu Roy mon frere s’est jette quand il 
sle&t laisse ebranler i I’egard de la France : j’empecherai bien qu’un parle* 
ment ne se mele des affaires etrangeres ; et je le separerai des que je verrai 
qu’ils feront paroitre aucune mauvaise volonte. 

G’est a vous ^ expliquer au Roi votre maitre ce que je vous dis, afin 
qu’il ne trouve pas i redire que j’aie pris si promptement une resolution si 
importante, et sans le consulter, comme je le dois et le veux faire en tout ; 
mais j’aurois gate extremement mes affaires, si j’avois difii^re seulement de 
huit jours, car je serois demeure prive .des revenus que je consen'e; et la 
moindre opposition, d« la part de ceux , qui auroient refuse de payer les 
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droits, m’auroit engage ^ les lever par force, au lieu qtie je pretendrai 
avoir la loy pour moi presentement ; et ii me sera fort aise de reduire ceux 
qui voudront s’opposer a ce que je fais. 

Le Ruy d’ Angleterre a ajoute a cela toutes sortes de protestations de re- 
connoissance et d’attacliement pour votre Majeste ; il me dit que sans son 
appui et sa protection, il ne pouvuit rien entreprendre de ce qu’il avoit 
dans I’esprit en iaveur des Gatholiques ; qu’il savoit assez, qu’il ne seroit 
jamais en surete que la liberte de conscience pour eux ne fut entierement 
itablie en Angleterre ; que e’est ^ cela ^ quoi il travaillera avec une entiere 
appliquatiun d^ qu’il y verra de la possibilite ; que j'avois vu avec quelle 
faciiite il avoit ete reconnu et proclame Roy; que le re^te arrivera de la 
meme maniere en se conduisant avec fermetc et sagesse. 

Je dis a sa Majeste Britannique que je ne prendrois pas le parti de 
pondre sur le champ ^ ce qu'il roe faisuit I'honneur de me dire ; que je ne 
pouvois jamais douter de la sinceritede ses sentimens A I’egard de votre Ma- 
jeste ; et que je le croiois trop habile et trop sage pour rien faire qui put 
alterer une liaison fondee sur tant d’expcrience et de raison ; que je rendrois 
compte ^ votre Majeste de ce qu’il m’avoit dit ; et que quand j’y aurois 
pense, je lui dirois librement mes sentiments, qui nedevoient ^tre d’aucun 
poids jusques a ce que je parlasse de la part de votre Majeste ; que je lui 
dirois cependant de moi-m£me, et sans y penscr d'avantage, que votre Ma- 
jeste est en un tel ctat qu’elle n'a rien a desirer pour raugmenlation de sa 
puissance et de sa grandeur : qu’elle a dotine des homes a ses conqu£tes 
dans le terns qu’elle auroit pu facilement les aiigmenter; que son ainitie 
pour le feu Roi d’ Angleterre et pour lui 3 qui j’avois I’honneur de parlor, 
I’avoit engage a soutenir Icurs inter^ts et ceux de la Royaute en ce pays- 
cy ; que Dieu avoit beni les desscins de votre Majeste par tout ; et que 
j’etuis assure qu’elle auroit une joie sensible de sonclevation au gouvernment 
de trois royautnes ; que je ne doutois point que sa conduile ne fut tonjours 
conforme i ce qu’il devoit a sa reputation, et il ses vcritables intercts, qui 
seront de conserver I’amitie de votre Majeste ; et qu’il est juste de se rap- 
porter de ses affaires pour le dedans a ce qu’il en jugera lui-m^me. Je n’ai 
pas cru, Sire, devoir combattre, sans y avoir pense murement, une rcsolu • 
tion deja prise, el que mes raisons n’auroient pas fait changer: j’ai m£me 
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estim^ qu’il etoit de la dignite de votre Majeste que je ne parusse pas in- 
timide d’une assembiee de parlement, pour les seals interets dc votre Ma- 
jeste, quand le Roy d'Angleterre temoigne n’en rien apprehender. 

Milord Rochester m’est venu trouver ce matio de la part de sa Majeste Bri- 
tannique, pour m’expliqqer plus au long les motifs de la convocation d’un 
parlement ; il a ajoute k tout ce que le Roi d’Angleterre m’avoit dit, que s’il 
n’avoit prevenu les requetes qu’on lui alloit faire, le Garde des Sceaux et le 
Marquis d'Halifax n’auroient pas manque de le presser d’assembler un parle- 
ment ; qu’il ayoit voulu les prevenir, et faire connoitre que ce qu’il fait, vient 
de son pur mouvement ; que I'avantage present qu’il tire de cette declaration, 
estde se mettre en possession du revenu qu’avoitle feu Roy d’Angleterre, 
aussi bien que de sa couronne ; qu’il auroit ete trop a charge k votre Ma- 
jeste s’il avoit ete oblige de lui demander des secours. aussi considerables 
que ceux dont il auroit eu besoin ; que ce qu’il fait ne I’exempte pas d’avoir 
recours a votre Majeste ; et qu’il espere qu’elle voudra bien dans les com- 
mencemens de son regne I’aider a en soutenir le poids ; quC cette nouvelle 
obligation^ jointe k tant d’autres, I’engagera encore d’avantage k ne se pas 
departir du chemin, qu’il a cru que le feu Roy son frere devoit tenir i 
regard de votre Majeste ; que ce sera le moyen de le faire independent du 
parlement, et de se mettre en etat de se soutenir sans parlement, si on lui 
refuse la continuation des revenus dont le feu Roi jouissoit. 

Milord Rochester n’a obmis aucune des raisons qu’il a cru propres a me 
convaincre, que votre Majeste u’hazarde rien en secourant presentement le 
Roi d’Angleterre d’une somme considerable ; que c’esl souvenir son ouvrage, 
et le mettre en etat de ne se jamais dementir ; que pour lui, il n’a point 
change de sentimens, et que son opinion etoit que le Roi son maitre ne se 
pent bien soutenir sans I’aide et le secours de votre Majeste ; que ce seroit 
le laisser a la merci de son peuple, et en etat d’etre mine, si votre Majeste 
ne lui donnoit pas de nouvelles marques de son amitie dans une occasion si 
decisive ; et que de ce commencement dependoit tout le bonheur de son 
maitre. 

Jedis ^ Milord Rochester, qu’il s’etoit passe tant de choses considerables, 
et imprevues, depuis quelques jours, qu’il seroit imprudent a un etranger 
comme moi de vouloir former des jugemens sur ce qui est i faire dans la 
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conjoncture presente ; que le mot de parlement ne me faisoit point de 
peur, que je savois, par experience, qu’ils n’avoieiit de force qu'autant que 
leur eii donnoit uue cabale de cuur, et une intelligence avec les ministres ; 
que je connoissois la diflerence du temps pass6, a celui-ci, et'avec quelle 
fermetc le nouveau Roi d'Angleterre seroit porte par son naturel <i con- 
duire les affaires ; que je voyois bien qu’il est dans une conjoncture deli* 
cate et fort perilleuse ; que je ne {muvois cepehdant qu’approuver la 
resolution prise de se maintenir dans la possession de tout le revenu dii 
Roi d’Angleterre ; que la convocation d’un parlement donneroit beaucoiip 
d’esperance aux anciens enneniis de M. le Due d’York et de la royaute, 
qu’ils employeroient toute sorte d’artifice pour le jetter dans des embarras, 
dont 11 ne se pourroit tirer ; qu’on ne lui accorderoit rien qu'^ des condi- 
tions fort dures, et qu’il seroit alors cgalement pcrilleux de les accordcr, 
on de les refuser ; que, cepeiidant, je ne manquerois pas de rendre compte 
& V. M. de I’ctat des affaires, et de ce qui m’a etc dit sur le besoin present 
d’un secours considerable ; qu’autrefuis nne pareille deniandc anroit pani 
incompatible, avec le dessein d’assenibler un parlement : que V. M. etoit 
prevenue de beaucoup d’estiine ct de confiance pour le Roi d’Angleterre ; 
que j’avois etc assez heureux pour exccutcr avec qiicique succes les ordres 
que j’avois re^us de V. M. sur son sujet; qu’il en etoit rneilleur temoin que 
personne, puisque e’etoit avec Ini que j’avois iraitc pour la conservation 
du droit de M. le Due d’York a la couronne, et pour son retour d'Ecossc, et 
pour son retablissement dans les conscils, et dans la function de I’amirautc ; 
que j’etois fort aise de traiter presentement avccun niinistre anssi accredite 
quil etoit aupres d'un grand Roi, dont il a I'lionneur d'etre hean-frere, ct 
que la conduite qu’il a tenue avee moi pendant fpi’il avoit la direction des 
finances, avoit donne beaucoup d'estime pour lui a V. M. 

11 repondit a cela cn des tenues pleins de respect, el me dit, Me voila 
encore employe i vous demander de I’argent. Je ne le ferois pas si liar- 
diment, si je ne croyois, que ce sera de I’argent bien employe, et que le 
Roi votre maitre n’en sauroit faire un rneilleur usage ; $oyez assure que 
VOS enneinis, et ceux du Roi mon maitre seroient fort aises que Ton ne fit 
rien de considerable cn France pour lui en une occasion comme celle-ci. 
Reprfsentez bien au Roi votre maitre la consequence de mettre le mien en 
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etat de n’avoir besoin que de son amitie, et de ne pas dependre de ses sujets, 
ensorte qu’ils puissent lui donner la loi. 

Voila, Sire, le rccit exact de ce qui s*est passe ici jusqu’S aujourdhui. 
Je ne serai pas assez liardi pour former des jugemens certains surl’avenir. 
r Angleterre est sujette a trop de revolutions, et a de trop grands change- 
ments, pour pouvoir predire ce qui arrivera. II me paroit, par tout ce que 
je puis penetrer, que les factieux n’ont pas abandonne leur desseins, et que 
les esprits ne sont pas revenus de leur aversion pour la Religion Catholique. 
Geux qui ont offense M. le Due d'York, et qui font voulu perdre, croient, 
qu’il s’en souviendra toiijours, et qu’il ne leur pardonnera pas ; cependant 
tout paroit calme, et e’est un grand avantage pour sa Majeste Britannique, 
que d’entrer paisiblement en possession de sa couronne, et des revenus, 
qui sont necessaires pour la soutenir. L‘utilite presentc qu’on peut tirer 
de la convocation d’un parlement, e’est que cela contiendra ceux memes 
qui ont des desseins de brouiller, parcequ’ils croiront en avoir un pretexte 
plus plausible quand le parlement sera assemble. Si j’ose dire mon avis 
^ V. M. je crois qu’elle commencera par des temoignages d’amitie et de 
confiance au Roi d’ Angleterre. 

J’attens de jour a autre une lettre de change de 50,000 livres, qui, jointe a 
une autre de pareille somme, qui est dejiiici, me mettra en etat de fairc un paye- 
ment de cent mille francs; je ne le ferai pourtant point sans un ordre expres, 
et je ferai en sorte qu’on approuvera ici que je ne me dispense pas des regies 
dans un temps auquel rien ne paroit qui puisse troubier le Roi d’ Angleterre. 

Je me donnerai f honneur par le premier ordinaire de rendre compte ^ V. 
M. de Teffet qu’aura produit le bruit de la convocation d’un parlement. 
J’essayerai de penetrer les desseins des ministres, et les divers motifs de 
chacun d'eux. Ils ont ^te bien aises d’avoir seuls part a la resolution 
d’assembler un parlement; mais I’entreprise de se saisir des douanes et des 
revenus de I’excise, qui devroient finir par la mort du feu Roi d’ Angleterre, 
causera une grande rumeur, et fera juger aux plus senses, que le Roi d’An- 
gleterre veut plaider les mains garnies. Je n’obmeltrai aucun soin pour 
Clre bien informe de tout, afin que V. M. me commande ce qui sera de 
son service. Si elle juge d-propos, de faire promptement passer ici une 
somme considerable, je ne donnerai pas d’avantage pour cela, et ne ferai 
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ricn de mon chef, a tnoins que je nc visse une rebellion rormte, et qu’il 
futd’une absoliienecessite defournir un prompt sccours auRoi d’Angleterre. 

II cst, autant que jc le puis juger, fort important que V. M. veuillcbieii 
approuver des facilitcs sur I’aUaire do rordonnance, qui dereiid au.v vais* 
seaux Anglois de transporter des marchaiidiscs dcs Gciiois. Jc ferai le 
meilleur usage qu'il me sera possible dcs ordres, que j’atlcns dc V. M. 
sur cela. La depeciie du 9 e. Fevrier de M. le Marquis dc Croissy a di ja 
produit un tres-bon effet. Si les ordres que je recevrai uc soul pas suf* 
fisans pour accommoder ralfairc a reutierc satisfaction de sa Majcslc llri- 
lannique, j’attendrai que V. M. ait etc infonnee de toutce (jui est arrive, et 
je trouverai bien luoycii dc gagner du temps, jiiscjira ce que j*ayc re^u 
de iiouveaux ordres. V. M. juge assez, qu'il csl de consequence (jue le regne 
du Roi d' Aiigleterre ne commence pas par mic mesintelligence ciilre V. M. 
et lui, Le funds de ralfairc nc sulisistc plus, pnisque les (ii nois sc sunt 
sournis a tout ce ([ui V. M. leur a present. 

Le Roi d’Angleterre m'a dit ce soir, Je vous ay envoye Milord U(»chesler, 
et Je ifai point fait de di(IicuU(: d'exposer an Roi votre mailrc le besoiii 
que j’ai de son assistance; vous savez en quel etal jc me trouve, el combieu 
la conjonclure csl iinportantc pour moi. 11 in'a dit ensuite, que par les 
deniieres lettres de liruxelles, on y attciuloit M. Ic Due dc Monmoiiili, et 
que rambassadeur d’Kspagnc lui avoit demaiule cc matin de t|UeUe ma- 
nierc il desiroit (|u’on trailat avec M. Ic Due dc Monmouth ; qu’il lui avoil 
repondn, que tout le inoiide savoit la conduitc qu’a Icnue M. le Due de 
Monmouth a son egard, et que ce n’etoit pas a lui a ricn conseillcr sur ce 
que le Roi d’Espagne, o\i scs niinistres, croient devoir fairc ; iprils avoieiU 
leurs ordres, ou qii’ils cn recevroient de nouveaux, cl que c’eloit a eiix de 
juger ce qui convient au service, et a la dignite de leur iiiaitre. On a 
arreste a Douvres un domesti(]UC fort conlident*dc M. le Due de Alon- 
mouth, qui s'appeile Jean Guibriug ; il venoit dc riatulrcs; il en etoit 
parti avant la maladie du feu Roi d’Angleterre; on croit pourtant dc- 
couvrir qucique cliose par lui. Le Roy d’ Anglcterrc in’a charge ce soir d'uuc 
lettre dc sa main pour V. M. 

Jc suis avec le profond respect que je dois, kc. 

19 Fevrier^ I685. 


ItARILl.ON. 
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Le Roi d M. Barillon. 

so Fevrier, 1685. 

M ONSiEUR Barillon, vos deux lettres des 12, 17, ib. de ce mois m’ont 
ctes rendues par le courier que vous m’avez depeche, et j’ay appris avec 
etonncmeilt et un deplaisir bien sensible la mort si subite du Roi d’ Angle* 
terre ; ce n’a pas ete neanmoins une petite consolation pour moi, d’etre in* 
forme par ces roemes lettres, de toutes les graces que Dieu a faites a ce prince 
sur la fin de ses jours, et du bonheur qu'il a eu d’en profiler si dignemeiit. 

[On tiendra cependant fort secret de ma part tout ce qiu s'est passe dans ses 
derniers mo^nenlsJ\ 

Je vous addresse la lettre que j^ris de ma main au Roi son frere, et 
vous ne sauriez trop lui exprimer en la lui rendant de'ma part, combien 
je m’interesse ^ tout ce qui le touche, ct le plaisir que je me ferai tousjours 
de procurer ses avantages et sa satisfaction. 

Observez bien quelle est la disposition presente des esprits tant a la cour, 
oil vous etes, que dans la ville de Londres, et a la campagne ; quel mouve* 
meiit se donnent les cabales opposces a I’autorite royale, et ^ la Religion 
Gatholique ; quelles sont les intrigues du Prince d’Orange et du Due de 
Monmouth ; qui en sont les principaux promoteurs ; si leurs factions sont 
puissantes ; quelles mesures prend le Due d’York. 

[Quelle pent etre la force du party Gatholique en Angleterre.] 

Sur le fait de la religion, s’il pretend faire une proclamation, qui donne 
le libre exercise a chaque religion, et par consequent aux Gatholiquesf 
S’il ne fera pas mettre en liberte les Seigneurs Gatholiques detenus dans la 
Tour; k qui le dit Roi distribuera les principales charges; quelles mesures 
il prend pour s’ assurer deb ports de mer, et places les plus importantes ; s’il 
peut se confier aux troupes entretenues aux depens de la couronne ; si les 
principaux commandans sont fort attaches a ses interets ; qui sont ceux dont 
il se doit defier, ou sur qui il peut faire un fondeur certain ? 

[Qtul changement il fait parmi les ofjiciers des dites troupes; quel est le fonds, 
qu'il a pour les etdretenir.] 

Ainsi appliquez vous a etre parfaitement informe, et a me rendre un 
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compte exact de tons les moycns, qu’a Je dit Roi de maintenir sou autorite, 
et de tout ce qn'i! doit apprehendcr, ensorte que je puisse etrc bieuavcrti, 
ct jc iorinerai mes resolutions siir vos avis. 

Comme je suis tres-satisFail de la condiiitc que le Comte de Sunderland 
a tenue, depuis qu’il esl rcntre dans radministration des affaires, vous devez 
lui reiidrc aiiprcs du Roi d’Angleterrc tons Ics bons offices qui dcpendrout 
dc vous, et rnt ine fiiire coniioitre, si voiis le juirez nc ccssaire, que sa con- 
servation me sera tres-agreable. Vous pouvez aussi assurer la Duchesse 
de Portsmoutli de la continuation dc iiia protection. 

Je viens de donner ordre qu’on vous fasse remettre presentemcnt par 
Icttres de change jusqu’a la soiiime de cinq cens mille livrcs, afiii c|ue vous 
puissiez assister le Roi d’Angletcrre, scion les plus pressants besoins qu’il 
en pourra avoir dans le commencement dc son gouvei ucmcnt, ni'assurant 
que vous vous conduirez en ccia, avec toutc la prudence necessaire pour 
reiidre cc sccours le plus utile cjii’il le pourra, au bicn de scs all’aires, et le 
lui fairc considcrer coinmc une preuve la plus csscnticlle dc mon aniitie, 
qui va au-devaut de ce <i\\\ lui peut etre necessaire dans la conjoncturc 
presente. 

Je lie doute pas, qu’il nc soit asscz porte, par son propre inleret, a 
cnipecher epic le Prince d’Orange, ou Ic Due dc Monmoutli, ne passent 
en Angleterre ; inais si, contre inon opinion, il vous paroissoit dispose dy 
consentir, vous ne sauriez trop lui representer, cornbien il lui importe de 
prendre de bonnes inesures, pour empecher qu’ils nc puissent y aborder, 
et se joindre aux cabales opposees a f afrermissement dc son autorite. En 
un mot, les dcsseins du Prince d’Orangc non seulcment sont incompa* 
tibles avec la siirete dc sa personne et de son rtat, mais aussi avec les 
liaisons qui peuvent s’entretenir avec les Rois de France et d’An- 
gleterre. 

Je rccois encore presentement par la voye dc Condres, vos Icttres de 
12 , 14, et 15*. qui m’informent principalcinent descirconstances de la nia- 
ladle et de la mort du feu Roi d’Angleterre ; et comme dies me font voir 
aussi que la fenneturc des ports n’avoit etc ordoniiec riii'afifi d’empedier 
epic le Prince d’Orange ou Ic Due de Monmouth ne prissent pretexte de la 
maladie du feu Roi pour passer en Angleterre, je ne doute pas que le'Roi 

d 
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a present regnant ne prenne encore plus de soin, a emp^cher qu’aucun 
d’eux n’y aille susciter de nouveaux troubles contre son gouvernement; et 
il ne pourroit point $e relacher sur cette precaution sans se faire un preju- 
dice considerable, et s’exposer a de grands perils. 

Dans I’etat present des afiaires d’Angleterre, je u’ay pas cru pouvoir 
charger Milord d’Aran d’une lettre pour le Roi, d’autant plus, que celle 
que je lui ay ecritc sur notre affliction commune, et sur son avenement ^ la 
couronne, etuit meme contre 1’ usage, et que ce n’etoit que par un pur motif 
d’amitie,que j’ay passe par-dessusles regies, qui m’auroient oblige d’attendre 
qu’on m’auroit fait part de ce changement ; e’est pourquoi je desire, que 
vous inforniiez le Roi de la raison pour la quelle je n’ai pas donne des 
lettres au Milord ; et qu’au surplus vous lui rendiez tous les bons offices 
que vous pourrez, pour lui procurer aupres du nouveau Roi tous les avan- 
tages qui lui peuvent convenir, le regardant comme une personne qui a 
tousjours fait paroitre tout I’attachement pour le service du Roi, que lui 
pouvoit permettre le zele qu’il avoit pour le feu Roi d’Angleterre, et qu’il 
coutinuera d’avoir pour le Roi d'a-present. 

Je ne reponds point aux articles dc votre lettre qui regardent les plaintcs 
que font les Anglois au sujet de quelques vaisseaux de cette nation qui ont 
ete pris et amenes & Toulon; car je ra’assurc que les ordres que j’ai donnes 
pour les faire relacher, et tout ce que je vous ai ecrit, aura pleinement 
satisfait le Roi d’Angleterre, et fait cesser tout sujet de plainte de ses sujets. 


Le Roi d M. Barillon. 

i?6 Fevrier, I685, 

.A^onsieur Barillon, votre second courier m’a rendu vos lettres des 
18 et 19* de ce mois, dont la premiere m’informc exactement de tout ce 
qui s’est passe de plus considerable pendant les quatres jours de lamaladie 
du feu Roi d’Angleterre, et I’autre, de la resolution qu’a prise le Roi 
d’a-present de convoquer un nouveau parlement, et de I’assembler dans le 
mois de Mars prochain. Je n’avois rien a desirer sur le premier point, ^ 
quoi vous n’ayez pleinement satisfait ; je vous dirai aussi, qu’apres avoir 
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donnc des marques particulicres au Roi d’Angleterrc, de la part que je 
prencis a sa douleur, je Tai temoigne aussi publiqiiement^ eii faisant cesser 
d’abord dans ma cour les divertissements dc bal ct d’opera, et en prenant 
ensuite le deiiil, que j’ai resolu de porter aussi long teiiis que le feu Rui 
Pa garde pour la mort de la feuc Reine mon epouse. 

Vous avez vu par niu depcche du de ce mois, que j*ai prevenu 
la deniande qui vous a ete falte par le Roi d’Angleterre d*uii secours 
d’argent, ct que vous etes presenteineut en etat de le faire au-dela de ce 
qu’il pouvoit esperer. .Papprouve aussi la resolution qifil a prise de convo- 
quer un nouveau parlcment, pour Passemblcr au inois de Mars, et les rai- 
sons sur lesquelles il se fonde me persuadent qu’il ne pouvoit pas prendre, 
un ineilleur parti, ayant d*ailleurs trop bonne opinion des sa sagesse, pour 
douter qu*il puissc rien arriver qui suit capable de le detacher dcs liaisons 
qu’il a prises avec nioi. 

Coinmc le Sieur D’Avaux in’ecrit que le Due dc Monmouth est parti 
dc la Haye la nuit du 20 *. fort secretcincnt, pour passer en Angleterie, je 
ra’assure que j’apprendrai par vos premieres lettres quclles mesures aura 
prises la (]our ou vous etes pour s’opposer aux desseins que peut avoir ce 
Due, et que vous me pourrez donner en incmes temps unc partie dcs 
eclaircissements que je vous ai demandcs par ma depcche du 20% y ayant 
bien de Tappareiice que les cabales du Prince d’Orangc et du Due de 
Monmouth ne demeureront pas sans action dans ce coiiimenceincnt de 
regne, et qu’il pourroit aussi ctre trouble par les differeutes sectes, c|ui 
ont intcret d’empccher retablisscmcnt de notre religion. 

J’ai fait choix du Marcchai de Lorge pour aller faire coiiq)liment au 
Roi d’Angleterre sur son avciieineiit a la couroiine, et sur la mort du leu 
Roy son frere. Je ne puis pas douter que la cour ou vous ctes ne soit satis- 
faitc de ce que je vous ai mandc par ma depcche du 12 *, et [>ar la precc- 
dente, au sujet des vaisseaux Anglois qui font Icur commerce? avec la ville 
de Genes, et j’ay donne ordre que le dernier qui a etc envoye a Toulon 
soit relachc, et qu'a Pavenir il n*y en ait aucun qui soit dctoiirne de sa 
route, ensorte qu’aussitot que mes ordres auront pu ctre rendus A ceux 
qui commandent ines vaisseaux, il n’arrivera plus ricn qui puisse donner 
sujet de plainte aux Anglois. 
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Je vous envoye nne lettre pour la Duchesse de Portsmouth, et vous pou- 
vez lui confirmer, en la lui rendant, les assurances que je lui donne de ma 
protection. 


M. Barillon an Roy. 

56 Fevrier^ 1685* 

J[ E regiis avant hier la depeche de votre Majeste du 20 de ces mois, par le 
retour du courier quc j’avois depeche ; j’allai a Tinstant trouver le Roi 
d’Angleterre ; je lui donnai la lettre de la main dc votre Majeste, qu’il eut 
la bonte de me faire lire ; il me parut recevoir avec line enticre sensibilite 
les temoignages de Tamitie de votre Majeste ; je crus n’en devoir pas faire 
a deux fois, et ne pas differer a rinformer du soin cjue votre Majeste avoit 
eu, d’assemblcr en si pen de terns dcs lettres de change pour la somme dc 
cinq cent mille livres, etde me les envoyer afin que j’en puisse faire I’lisage 
qui conviendroit a son service. Ce Prince fut extremement surpris, et me 
dit, les larmes aux yeux, II n’appartient qu’aii Roi votre maitre d’agir 
d’une maniere si noble et si plcinc de bonte pour moi ; je vous avoue, que 
je suis plus sensible a ce qu*il fait en cela, qu* ii tout ce qui peut arriver 
dans la suite de ma vie ; car je vois clairement le fonds de son cocur, et 
combien il a envie quc mes affaires prosperent ; il a ete au-devant de ce 
que je pouvois desirer, et a prevenu ines besoins ; je ne saurois jamais re- 
connoitre assez un tel procede ; temoignez lui ma reconnoissance, ct soiez 
garant de rattachement qui j’aurai toute ma vie pour lui.*’ 

Je ne saurois, Sire, exprimer quelle joie eut ce Prince de voir une si 
prompte ct si solide marque de Tamitie de votre Majeste, et la prompti- 
tude avec la quelle votre Majeste avoit envoye une somme aussi conside- 
rable. Je lui dis, que pour ne rien derober a ce qu’il devoit a votre Ma- 
jeste, je lui avouerois franchement, quc dans le trouble ou je me trouvois 
an moment de la mort du feu Roi d’Angleterre, je n’avois songc qu’a dc- 
pecher un courier pour en informer votre Majeste, et que je ne lui avois 
pas representc combien il importoit de lui envoyer un prompt secours ; 
quc si en cela j’avois fait un manquement, il etoit bien repare par ce que 
votre Majeste a fait. Le Roy d’Angleterre m’interrompit, et dit, qu’il 
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nc pouvoit assez admirer la prcvoyance de votre Majestc, et le soiu tic lui 
donner si promptcinent unc marque si esseiitielle de sou ainitic ; i]iie votre 
Majeste ii’y scroit point trompec; et qu’il se souviendroit de ce qu’ellc fai- 
soit pour lui aflermir la couronne sur sa tete. 

Dcs qiie je Tus sorti, il s’enrerma avee Milord Koclicster, Milord Sun- 
derland, ct Milord Godolfin, ct leur conta ce que je lui avois dit de la 
part de votre Majeste, en des termes tpii ajoiitent encore a ceux dont il 
s’etoit scivi avec moi. Ils vinrcnt Tun apres rantreine dire a roreille epic 
j’avois demne la vie an Uoi Icnr raailre, et t|uc quoiqu’il se tint assure de 
Taniitie de votre Majeste, cette derniere jneuve, donnee si a-propos, Tobli- 
gcoit au-dela tout de ce tpron pouvoit croire. 

Je iii’attendois bien, (jue ce c|uc votre Majeste a Tail, prodiiiroit un 
bon eirct, inais je nc croiois pas en recevoir taut de tcmoi”;najires de recon- 
noissance, ct je vois par la, que peutetre avoiuon voulu insjiirer an lioi 
d’Angletcrre (juebjuc crainte fjue votre Majeste ne feroit pas dc js^ranils 
eflorts pour le soutenir. Jc dis pourtanl cela de inoi-mcine, car j’ai vu 
dans tons Ic discours dc sa Majeste Uritanni(|uc unc jr^rande conliancc en 
ramitic dc votre Majeste. 

Je dois lui rendre coinpte dc ce tpii s’etoit passe la vcille ; j'cus unc con- 
ference avee Ics trois ministres. Milord Hochester, coniine president du 
conseil, m’e\pli(|ua en pen de mots ce qu’ils avoienl t*n cbarij^e du Roi leur 
inaltre ile me dire, <|ui se terminoit a representer a votre Majeste le bcsoiii 
dc scs alfaires, et combien il lui importoit d’etre sccouiu dans le coni- 
incncement de son rcj^nc. 

Milord Rochester entra ensuite dans la discussion du traile fait avec le 
feu Roi d’Angleterre; nous convinnies de lout, memc de ce (pii icstoit 
pour le parlait payenient de trois annees de subside ccliiies. Milord Ro- 
chester dit c|u’il y avoit eu toujours entre lui^et moi uii dillerend sur ce 
comptc, en ce ejn’i! s’etoit attendu, et avoit cru, que votre Majeste donne- 
roit deux millions par an, pendant trois ans ; qifil etoit vrai (pie j’avois dit 
de mon cote, que je n’ avois jamais eu pouvoir- de promettre que (piin/e 
cent milk livres pour chacunedes deux derniers aimcjcs ; cpjc cette diflicullt: 
n’avoit pas etc terminee; et i|ue Ton iVavuit pas memc park de la ({uatriemc 
annee, qui est prcsqu’echuc, parcecju’cn ne pievoyoit pas (pic votre Ma- 
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jeste eut voulu discontinuer un subside au feu Roy d'Angleterre, dont la 
conduite en tout etoit si agreable a votre Majestc, et s’etoit si peu dcmentie 
en toutes occasions. Je repond is a cela, que je ne prendrois pas le parti de 
rien contester sur des roatieres de fait, a muins qii'elles ne fussent entiere> 
ment constantes ; que je n’avois pu exceder ines pouvoirs, et que je ne 
I’avois pas fait; ainsi qu’il n’y avoit qu’ a s’en tenir a ce dont nous etions 
convenus ; et que je ne laisserois pas de representer ^ votre Majeste tout 
ce qui s’etoit dit par eux, afin qu’elle vit ce qu’elle jugeroit convenable a 
son service, et au bien des affaires du Roy d’Angleterre. 

Milord Rochester Unit en disant, Nous n’avons jamais eu de contestation, 
Monsieur I’Ambassadeur et moi ; car comme ce que le Roy son maitre a 
fourni, etoit une gratification sans conditions, je n’etois pas en droit de dis- 
puter sur le plus ou le moins ; je crois pourtant, que ce que nous avons 
fait ensemble a ete pour le service des deux Roys, et que I’un et T autre ne 
s’en sont pas mal trouves : il ajouta que son sentiment etoit de traiter encore 
de la meme maniere, et d’etablir une confiance et une liaison pareille ^ celle 
qui a deja si bien reussi. Je convins de ce qu’il avoit avance ; j’y ajoutai 
que quoique le feu Roi d’Angleterre ne se fut pas oblige formcllemeut a 
renoncer a son traitc avec I’Espagne il avoit ncanmoins tenu sur cela la 
conduite qu’on devoit attendre ; que le Roy d’ a-present etoit encore plus 
libre ; et qu’il n’etoit en aucun fa^on du monde oblige a ce traite, de I’exe- 
cution duquel le Roy son frere avoit jugc ctre suffisamment dispense. Les 
trois ministres convinrent de ce que je disois, et me dirent, que le Roy leur 
maitre se tenoit entierement degage de I’obligation, ou etoit entre le feu 
Roy, quelque legcre qu’ellc fut. 

Je promis d’ecrirc a votre Majeste ellicacement pour favoriser la de- 
mande, que devoit faire Milord Churcbil a votre Majestc, d’un secours pre- 
sent et considerable. Nous eumes bier une autre conference par ordre de 
sa Majeste Britanniqiie, mais il ne fut plus question de rien de ce qui avoit 
etc traite dans la precedente. Les ministres s’efforccrent, I’un apres 1’ autre, 
de me faire entendre, qu'ils ne croioient plus devoir ni capituler ni discuter 
les interets du Roy Icur maitre avec moi ; que votre Majestc les avoit mis 
en etat de ne rien dire ; et qu'un procedc si franc et si genereux de sa part 
avoit oblige le Roy leur maitre a leur donner ordre de me temoigner sa re- 
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connoissance, et de me prier de la representer a votre Majeste telle qu’il la 
ressent; que Milord Gliurchil n’avoit autre charge que de remercier votre 
Majeste, et que pourle surplus, on se reniettoit a ce que je connoissois de 
I’etat des affaires pour porter votre Majeste a faire ce qu’il lui plairoit, 
jugcant que I’on ne devoit rien demaiuler a un Prince qiii a prevenu ce 
qu’on pouvoit attendre de lui. 

Le Roy d’Angletcrre me parla liicr plusicurs fois, et me dit, qu’il est 
penetre de reconnoissance, et (ju’il se crolt en eiat de ne rien craindre, ctant 
assure comme il I’est de ramitie de votre Majeste. Je me suis peuletre 
trop etendu sur tout cela, mais il est, ce me semhle, a-propos, que voire 
Majeste connoisse combicn sa Majeste Hritannique et scs ininistres out etc 
sensibles ace que votre Majeste a fait. Je n’ai point encore donne d’argent; 
il faut (juel(|ues jours pour recheance des lettres de change, dont on ne 
vent pas inemc <|iic je presse trop le payement, pour ne pas faire soiip- 
^onner a la Bourse ce C[ui se passe ; ainsi je recevrai encore des ordres de 
votre Majeste, avant que je sois en etat de laire aucun payement consider* 
able. Il ne me paroit pasmeme cjifon ait aucune inc|uietude icy de toucher 
de fargent ; on se fie tellemeiit a votre Majeste, que Ton croit Targent aiissi 
bien chez inoi ([ue s’il etoit a VV^hitehall. Je suis peiit-etre trouipe, mais je 
ne peiise pas que votre Majeste piiisse rien I’airc* cpii lui soit de plus grande 
utilite pour Tavenir, <|ue d’avoir prevenu ce (pie Ton pouvoit desirer en 
une occasion si importante. 

Sa Majeste Britanni(|ue me dit encore bier an soir, “ Je ne regarde pas 
I’etat ou je suis, mais fetal ou je pouvois etre. Tout est paislble en An- 
gleterre et en Ecossc; mais le Roy votre inaitre m’a secouni dans un terns 
qu’il ne pouvoit savoir s’il y auroit une sedilion a Londres, et si je n’eii 
serois pas chasse.” 

Lc Roi d’Angleterre IVu hier publi(|ueinent a la messe dans une petite 
chapclle de la Relne sa femme, dont la porte etoit ouverte ; cela a fait 
parler le monde fort ouvertenient. 11 me dit un jour auparavant, <|u*il 
falloit que chacun agit selon son sens, et conforiiiement a son tempera* 
meat ; qu’unc dissimulation de sa religion etoit opposee a sa maniere d’agir ; 
que les mal-mtentionnes auroient pris avantage de sa crainte, s’il en avoit 
temoigne ; que ((uand il hazarderuit cjuehiuc chose en cela, il sO croyoit 
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oblige en conscience de professer ouvertement sa religion; qu’il croyoit 
que Dieu n’avoit pas permis que le Roy son frere put faire une profession 
publique dc sa religion, qu’un peu avant sa mort, parcequ’il avoit trop 
craint dc se montrcr aux yeux des hommes tel qu’il ctoit, et que cependant 
il I’avoit pu faire en diverses rencontres, sans aucun peril ; qu’il espere, 
que Dieu le protegera, et puisque V. M. le vent soutenir, et lui temoigner 
une ainitic si sincere, il ne croit pas avoir ricn a craindre. 

Ce Prince m’expliqua a fonds son dessein a I’egard des Catholiques, qui 
cst de les etablir dans une entiere liberte de conscience et d’exercice de la 
Religion; e’est ce qui ne se pent qu’avec du temps, et en conduisant peu- 
ii-peu les affaires a ce but. Le plan de sa Majeste Britannique est d’y par- 
venir par le secours et I’assistancc du parti episcopal, qu’il regarde comme le 
parti royal, et je ne vois pas que sou dessein puisse aller a favoriser les Non- 
conforinistes et les Presbiteriens, qu’il regarde comme de vrais republicains. 

Ce projet doit ctre accompagne de beaucoup de prudence, et recevra de 
grandcs oppositions dans la suite. Presentement on ne sait rien sur cela, 
que ce que le feu Roi d’Angleterre avoit deja resolu, e’est-a-dire, que tons 
les Catholiques sortiront des prisons, et on fera des defenses expresses a 
tous les juges de les poursuivre ny inquieter; e’est ce qui est resolu, et 
qui sera execute avec ferniete. Iln’y a plus aucuns Seigneurs prisonniers 
ft la Tour. 

Le bruit est fort repandu ici que le feu Roi d’Anglcterrc est mort Ca- 
thoIi([ue ; on en public memc beaucoup dc circonstances, et sa Majeste 
Britannique ne sc met pas en peine de les detruire ; son opinion cst, qu’on 
le sauroit blamerd’ avoir aide Ic Roy son frere a raourir dans la religion dont 
lui-meme fait une profession ouverte. Cependant, la memoire du feu Roi 
d’Anglcterre est dechiree sur cela par les Protestans zeles, qui lui repro- 
client, comme une tromperie, d’avoir fait une profession ouverte d’une re- 
ligion qu’il n’avoit pas diins le cocur: quelques-uns disent, qu’il a ete 
obsede par son frere dans sa maladie, et force a se dixlarer Catliolique Ro- 
main. Les plus factieux soutiennent qu’on voit clairement a present qu’il 
y a eu un complot de Papistes, que le feu Roi d’Angleterre en etoit, aussi 
bien que le Due d’York, et que les soup9ons qu’on a eus sur cela sont 
enticreinent confirmes. 
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Le corps du feu Rol d’Anglctcrrc fut avant liier porte a Westminster, 
et enteric sans ccTcmonie le soir; tons les pairs et Ics oHiciersde la inaison 
y ctoient ; i!s rompirent sur la fosse leurs batons, et les marques de leur 
charge ; hicr matin sa Majestc Britannique a coiiGrinc tous ceux qui pos- 
scdoient des charges dont il n*y avoit point pareilles dans la sienne lors- 
qu’il ctoit Due d’York, e’est-a-dire, cclles de Grand Maitre, de Grand 
Chambellaii, de Tresorier dc laMaisoii, deControlleur,de Vice Chaiiibcllaii, 
cl d’autres olficiers (jui out une cspccc de jurisdiction, (jc n’est pas la 
meme chose a Tcgard dcs Gcntilhommcs de la Charnbre, dc Grand Ecuyer, 
et de Maitre de la Garderobe ; on croit qu’il cn pourvoira ceux qui 
cloicnt a lui. La confirmation des officiers <lc la Maison est assez ap- 
prouvee du niondc. Eilc ii’cst pourtant que pour un temps, tt il y en a 
parmi eux, on je me trompe, qui nc seront pas toujours conserves. 

Milord Sunderland a etc fort sensible a ce que jc lui ai dit dc Tordre 
que j’avois de Tappuyer aupres du Roi son maitre, s’il cn avoit besoin. 

Madame dc Portsmouth est en inquietude du traiteinent cpi’cllc recevra 
ici sur scs aftaires. Ce que jc lui ai dit de la continuation dc la protection 
dc V. M. lui a donne la sculc consolation qu*elle ait cue depuis la niort du 
feu Roi d*Ang!etcrre. 

Milord Rocliester a etc declare aujonrdhui Grand Tresorier, ct a pris le 
baton. Sa Majestc llritannique me Tavoit dit il y a deux jours, ct qu’il 
donneroit, cominc il a aussi fait aujonrdhui, la charge dc Cihaiubellan dc 
la Reinc sa femme a Milord Godolfin, Ic voulant conseiver, aussi bicn 
que Milord Sunderland, dans sa plus ctroite confiance. Ils out die se tous 
trois ensemble 1 instruction dc Milord Churchil,qui est parti ce matin. Ils 
m’ont dit que toute rinstructioii sc terminoit a rcmercicr V. M. ct a lui lairc 
bien coinprendrc la reconnoissaucc du Roi Icur maitre, de ce que V. M. a 
ctt% dc son pur inouvcmcnt, au-devant dc ce cproii pourroit lui demandcr. 

On avoit dit a la Coiir, que les finances dcmcurcnneiit entre Ics mains 
des commissairts, jusf|uc a Tasscmblce du parlemcnt; rnais Ic Roi d’Anglc- 
terre nc Ta pas jugo a-propos. Il y cn avoit parmi cux, dont la conduitc 
passec lui avoit fort dcpbi, ct il a estime que les affaires nc sc ponrroient 
soutenir que par un homme accrcdilc et autorisc coiiitiie Ic sera Milord 
Rochester. 
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Les nouvelles d'Ecosse portent que la proclamation s’est faite d Edin> 
bourg avec un grand contours de peuple, et sans aucune difiiculte. La 
m6me chose s’est passee ^ York, et dans toutes les villes d’Angleterre ; on 
ne doute pas que ce ne soit la meme chose en Irlande. Enfin, il n’y a 
point d’exemples qu’une si grande succession ait ete recueillie plus paisi- 
blement, et avec moins de troubles. 

Le Roi d’Angleterre rrnif etre assure de tous les ports de mer, de toute 
la flotte, et de toutes les troupes. 11 saithien pourtant, qu’il y en a parnii 
eux de mal-iutentionnes, et qui dans le fond du coeur souhaiteroient des 
brouilleries ; mais en meme temps ii est persuade quil ne se trouvera per* 
sonne, qui ose les cominencer, et que tout le monde connoit que ce seroit 
s’exposer d’abord a une ruine certaine. 

Les Compagnies des Indes Orientales, d’Afrique, et de Hamhourg, ont 
ofTertde payer les droits a I’ordinaire ; toutceladureraapparemmentjusque 
i Tassemblcc du parlement ; e’est alors que s’il y a de la mauvaise volontc, 
et des desseins formes contre sa Majeste Britannique, ceux qui les ont 
seront plus hardis a se decouvrir, et ^ entreprendre quelque chose. 

Le Roi d’Angleterre m’a parle plusieurs fois sur le sujet de M. Ic Prince 
d’Orange. J’ai execute ce que V. M. me prescrit, et represente 5 sa Ma- 
jeste Britannique, combien il importe a la surete de sa personne, et au repos, 
de son etat, que M. le Prince d’Orange ne vienne point presentement en 
ce pays ici. Je n’ai uublie aucunes des choses que j’ai cru propres a donner 
des soup^ons legitimes, et bien fondes,de ce que peut entreprendre un Prince 
heritier presomptif de la couronne, par sa femme, etque les peoples regar* 
deront comme leur liberateur, etant de leur religion. 11 m'a paru que 
toutes ces considerations font grande impression sur I’esprit du Roi d’An- 
gleterre, et qu’il a de lui-meme pense les mcmes choses ; mais cepen- 
dant, je ne I’ai pas ^rouve resolu a refuser au Prince d'Orange la per- 
mission de venir, s'il accoinpagne sa demande des autres choses qui peuvent 
marquer sa soumission. L’opinion de sa Majeste Britannique est, qu’en 
I’etat ou sont les affaires en ce pays-ci, M. le Prince d’Orange ne reussira 
pas, s’il entreprend ouvertement d’y exciter des troubles. J’ai replique, 
qu’il etoit difficile de croire, que M. le Prince d’Orange changeat si tbt de 
mesures, et de sentiments, et que les regies de la prudence ne permettent 
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pas, qiie dans le conamencement d’un rcgiie, qui n*cst pas encore affcrmi, 
on lie prenne pas toutes les precautions iinaginables pour oter aux pcuplcs 
tout pretexte de reniuer. J’ai ajoute a cela, que la liaison que sa Majeslc 
Britaiinique pretend conserve!* avec V. M. et les secours qu’ellecn attend, 
ne se peuvent concilier avec les desseins qu’a M. le Prince d’Orangc, et 
dont il se departira Tort inaUaiseuient. 

Ce que j’ai dit n’a pas cte contcste par Ic Roi d’Angleterre ; mais I’opi- 
nion qu’il a, de nc devoir ttinoigner aucune crainte dans le coinmencemcnt, 
rempeche de s’opposer ouvcrteinent au voyage que le Prince d'Orangc 
demandera peut-etre a faire. II y entre iin pen de plaisir que sa Majcstc 
Britannique prendra de voircc Prince reduit a se souinettrc. Jc irobmcttrai 
aucun soil! pour prevenir les inconveniens cpii peuvent arrivcr de ce cdle- 
la ; je ne puis encore ricn inander A V. M. de certain sur cela, jiisqira ce 
que Ton ait des nouvelles de ce <jui se passe en Hollande, et de la inaiiierc 
dont le Prince d’Orange se conduira. 

On ne fait ici aucune mention de M. le Due de Monmouth, non plus 
que s’il n’avoit jamais ete (piestion de lui. On a su anjourdliui que la pro- 
clamation s’etoit faite a Dublin avec la merne tran(|uillite (ju’en Ecosse ct 
en Angleterre. 

Milord d*Aran est arrive aujourdhui ; jc n’ai pas manque a lui rendre 
tous les offices que V. M. m’a ordoniie. 11 me paroit, par la reponse que 
m*a fait le Roi d*AiigIcterre, qu’il a bcancoup de lieu d’esperer d’etre un 
des gentilshommcs de la chambre, e’est ce cjiii lui convient d’avantage pre- 
sentement. Jc suis, 8cc. 

BARILLON. 

Sa Majcstc Britannique m’adonne ce soir uric lettre de sa main pour re- 
ponse a celle que j’ay tu riionneur de lui donner dc la part de votre Ma- 
jeste. J’arrive presentement de Whitehall. I.e Roi d’Aiigleterrc m’a dit 
que les lettres de Hollande etoient arrivees, et que M. le Prince d’Orangc 
envoyoit ici Overit ; qu’ils avoient etc egaleincnt surpris, M. le Due dc 
Monmouth et lui, dc la iiouvellc de da rnort du feu Roi d'Angleterre ; 
qu’ils avoient etc ^n une longue conference, ct que Monsieur le Due dc 
Monmouth etoit parti de la Haye, sans qu’on sut ou il alloit. Sa Majcstc 
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Britannique ne croit pas, que M. le Prince d’Orange prenne le parti de lul 
demander a venir ici, et je vois bien qu’il y a moins de disposition dans 
son esprit a lui en accorder la permission, etant persuade que ies intentions 
de M. le Prince d’Orange ne sont pas rectifiees a son cgard. Je prendrai 
le soin que je dois de faire bien comprendre au Roi d’Angleterre de quelle 
importance il lui est, de se precautionner contre les entreprises de M. le 
Prince d’Orange. Chidley a mande que ce Prince avoit donne quclque 
argent a M. le Due de Monmouth. 


M. Barillon au Roi. 

Mars 1, 1685. 

'X'ouT est ici dans une tranquillite entiere. Lamesse se dit publiquement 
i Whitehall, et le Roi et la Reine d'Angleterre y assistent ensemble. La 
porte de la chapelle, qui est petite, demeure ouverte, et toute I’anticbambre 
est remplie de Galholiques et de Protestans. Ges derniers se retirent a 
I’elevalion, pour ne se pas mettre ^ genoux. 11 ne paroit pas jusqu’a- 
present que cela ait fait aucun eflet dangereux dans les esprits des gens ([ui 
ont du sens, et de la raison. J’aientendu des Protestans aeles dire, qu’il est 
juste que le Roi d’Angleterre ait I’exercice dc sa religion, aussi bien que 
les deux Reines, et les ministres etrangers. Mais la populace de Londres 
est aigrie, de ce que le Roi d’Angleterre va publiquemeut a la messe ; et 
coinme il y a dans Londres beaucoup de Presl>iteriens, et de sectaires, qui 
ne sont point de I’cglise Anglicane, ils auroient voulu que le Roy d’Angle- 
terre se fut contente de ne point aller a la chapelle du feu Roi, et se iut 
comporte comme font les Non-confonnistes. Sa Majeste Britannique m’a 
dit, que je verrois, que ce premier pas ne lui nuiroit point, et que se 
conduisant dans le reste avec sagesse et prudence, il n’arrivera point d’in- 
convenient d’une chose a la quelle il auroit tousjours fallu venir dans 
la suite. 

Hier Milord Glarendon fut fait Garde du Sceau Prive, et la charge dc 
President du Gonseil, qui vaque par la promotion de Milord Rochester 
d. la charge de Grand Tresorier, fut donnee a Milord Halifax. Le Roi 
d’Angleterre m’a dit, qu’ayant conserve tous les grands olHciers de la 
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niaison dii feu Roi son frere, il avoitvoulu donner encore ccUe marque dc 
moderation, de ne pas laisser entierement sans fonction Milord Halifax ; 
qu’il Je connoissoit, et ne s’y pouvoit jamais fier; qii’i! nc lui donnoilaiicune 
part dans le veritable- secret des afliiires, et qiic sa charge dc President ne 
serviroit qu’a monlrer son pen de credit. Ce Prince ajoula a ccla, que 
dans ces coinniencenients, il ci oyoit ctrede son interet de changer lernoins 
de choses qn’il ini eloil possible, el de faire (|ue ceiix, cpii lui ont etc Ic 
plus opposes, ne se crussent pas cntiereinent mines, et sans aucune espe- 
rance de se pouvoir conserver. 

Ce Prince est entre fort avant avee inoi dans les raisons <jui Toni oblige 
de laisser dans leur ibnclion ceux qij'oii sait avoir etc scs plus dangereux 
enneniis, pend.uil la vie du Roi son frere, 11 suit qiie cela a donne de 
l^alarine aux Catholiques on (pii il a coniiance, et que leiii avis etoit, que 
ces charges cussent etc d’abord rempliesde gens de cpialile, et il’iine (idelile 
eprouvec. C^eux <pii ont etc toujouis du parli de la liour sont laches que 
les charges n’aycnt pas cte cliangecs; chacun d'eux croil qii'i! y auroil eu 
part. Au funds, ccla lueine ne paroit pas nuisible an Roy d’Angleleri e pre- 
senteuient, et il lui etoit important de donner (|uelques niai apies de douceur 
dans le coinniencement, ct d*dler an iiKuidc ropinion cpii est etahlic*, eprii 
nc pai donne jamais. Le veritable inotil'est de ne pas desesperer des gens 
qu’il cioit le pouvoir servir a rendre le Parlement plus Irailable, et le dis- 
poser a lui accorder la continuation dc inui le revenu donl il s’est mis en 
possession, (hioicpril n’y ait pc»int d^opposiliou formclle sur ecUc jouis- 
saiicc, le uiurniure secret est fort grand, cl les Anglois croiciil Ions leurs pri- 
vileges rompus, de ce que les droits, dont la perception doit linir par la mort 
du feu Roi, sont leves comme ils retoient de S(»n vivanl. Les actes du Par- 
leinent, cpii ont concede ces droits, sont directement coiitraircs a ce f|ui se 
fait; etheaiicoup de gens souliennent (ju’on les auroit plus aisiuient ohtcniis 
du Parlement si on avoit eu la coiisi<li ration et la retcniu* de iie h s lever 
que de son consentement. 

Cepcndanl, la possession fait mie esptee de droit, et sa Majeste Kritaii- 
niqne paroit foil resolue dc s’y maiineiiii a <pu l<|U(' prix qne ce soil, nc 
crovant pas se pouvoir tnaintenir sans cela. 11 s’est fait unc chose, sur la 
lucnie maticre, qui n'est pas dc pen dc consequence. L'excise qu'oii 
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appelle additionelle (ce sont des droits augtnentcs sur les vins, bierres, et 
autres boissons) a etc concedee au feu Roi pour sa rie ; niais on remonstra, 
que si la ferme de ces droits ctoit en incertitude, on ne pourroit trouver 
Pargent dont on avoit besoin alors ; ainsi il Tut resolu, et on mit dans 
Tactc du Parlement, que cette lerme seroit donnce pour trois ans, et que la 
jouissance de ces droits continueroit pour le temps qui resteroit a expirer 
du bail qui auroit precede la fin de la vie du Roi lors regnant. Pendant 
les deniiers jours de la inaladie du Roi d* Angleterre, le bail a etc renouvclle 
et I'adjudication faite la veille de sa mort. Sa Majesle Rritannique pretend, 
que cela s’est fait dans les formes, ct aux termes de Tacte du Parlement ; 
et ainsi il y a une publication pour continuer la jouissance de ce droit, (}ui 
monte par an i cinq cens mille pieces. C’est une des plus considerables 
parties de son revenu. 

Le Roi d’Angleterre a resolu de se faire couronner dans I’eglisc de West- 
minster, avant rassemblee du Parlement. Ilyaaujourdhuiuncoinitcetabli 
pour regleren quelle maniere cela se fera, et qu’elles ceremonies pourront 
etre omises, ct pour inettre la conscience de sa Majeste Britannique a couvert, 
et ne pas laisser de faire les ceremonies essentielles du courouneinent, qui 
est estinie en Angleterre comme une chose entierement neccssairc, pour 
I’ttablissement de I’autorite royale, apres laquclle tout ce qui pent etre dit 
ou fait contre le Roi est repute haute trahison. On croit trouver des 
expediens pour concilicr les difHcultes qui se rencontrent a cause de la 
difference de religion. 

Le Sieur Overkerque est arrive ici ; le Roi d’ Angleterre m’a dit qu’il 
lui avoit apporte une lettre du Prince d’Orange con^ue en termes respec- 
tueux, et fort soiimis ; qu’il ne paroissoit pas avoir aucune intention de venir 
ici, ny songer A en demander la permission ; que (|uoique dans le fonds son 
voyage ne put etre d’aucuii peril n’y inconvenient, il etoit pourtant bien 
aise que cela ne fut point, ne sacliant pas trop bien comment refuser une 
telle permission, sans temoigner une crainte mal fondee, et qui donneroit 
du courage ii ses ennemis ; que cependaut, il a coniiu, par ce que je lui ai 
dit, que le sentiment de V. M. n’est pas qu’il donne presentement la per- 
mission a M. le Prince d’Orange de passer cn Angleterre; que sa resolution 
est prise de se conformer, en tout, a ce qui sera plus agreeable a V. M. ct 
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que je puisetre assure, qu’il ne fera rien, qiii ne soit enticrement conrorme 
i ses obligations ; qu'il esperc aussi, quc V. M. aura assez de cotifiance en 
lui pour ne pas desapprouvcr ce qu’il sera oblige dc i’aire pour aflennir 
son autorite, et pour le bien de ses affaires ; qu’il connoit son veritable in- 
ter6t, et que rien an monde ne le fera depai tir de raltachciucnt qu’il aura, 
toute sa vie, aux interets de V. M. 

J’ai dit a ce Prince, qu’il ctoit vrai que V. M. n’estiinc pas qu’il soit 
convenable que M. le Prince d’Orange vienne en Anglcterre dans la con- 
joncture presente ; qu’on pent juger assez par sa conduite passec, qu’il n’a 
point d’autrcs regies (|ue cellcs de son ambition, qui va jiisqu*:! I’exces, 
et qui lui a fait comincttre dc grandes fautes ; qu’clant hcritier prcsomptif 
de la couronne, les peuples auront les yeux sur lui, ct le favoriseront a 
cause de la religion ; (jue cela pent inettrc en grand peril sa |)crsonne ct 
son (Hat; et qu’il ne paroit aucune bonne raison de s’exposer, sans neccs- 
sitc, a un danger cpii nc paroit pas mediocre; qu'il imjiortc, a la verite, 
de temoigner, dans ces commencements bcaucoup dc fcrmctc, et dc licn 
apprchcnder sans fondement, mais qu’il iinportc encore plus de prendre 
toutesscs suretes, et de ne pas exposer legcreinent un aussi grand etablisse- 
ment, que celui dont il sc voit en possession paisible : cjiic V. M. considcre 
principaleinent, ce qui importe a la surct<} de la pcrsonne de sa Majt sle 
Britannic|ue, et de son ctat ; (pi’cllc emit aussi (pi’il lui est de grande con- 
sequence, dans CCS commencements, de nc rien faire, cpii puissc ctre 
oppose aux liaisons cpi’il vent conserver, et (|u’ll emit lui etre avanlageuses ; 
qu’oii ne sauroit douter (jue runi(|Ue but de M. le Prince d’Oiange ne soit 
d’affoiblir ces liaisons, et de les ruiner tout-a-fait s’il en pouvoit venir a 
bout; et que sa Majeste Britanni(|uc ne peut trop lot, et irop fortement, 
oter a ses ennemis toute esperance de s’cbranler, et de lui faire changer 
dc niesures. 

J’ai cru, Sire, devoir parlor fortement sur cette rnalicrc; car, comme 
j’ai eu I’honneur de vous le mander, le Roi d’Anglelerre nc scroit pas fachc 
dc voir M. le Prince d’Orangc humiUe et soumis. Je ne perdrai aucune 
occasion dc lui representer, quc la soumission, ct le respect de M. Ic Prince 
d’Orange, ne seront pas sinceres, et qu’il n’en temoignera qu’autant qu’il 
y sera force par la nccessitc. Tout ce quc j’apprcns jusqu’a-prcseiil me fait 
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croire, quc M- le Prince d’Orange ne songe pas lui-mfime encore a venir^ 
et qu’il a pris la resolution eJe conformer sa conduite, au moins en appa- 
Fence, a ce que le Roi d’Angletcrre pourroit desirer. 

Sa Majeste Britannique me dit hier que M. le Due de Monmouth avoit 
ete trouver Madame la Princesse d’Orange, et lui avoit fait des protesta- 
tions d’une (idelite et d’une soumission entiere, la suppliant instamment 
de vouloir Tassurer qu’il n’auroit point i Tavenir de sujet plus zele, et plus 
attache a son service. J’ai dit a ce Prince, que cela ne pourroit etre regarde 
que comme un artifice, ou un effet de la pure necessite ou M. le Due de 
Monmouth se trouve, de parler de cette maniere, ou de venir lui dispuler la 
couronne, ce qu’il n’est pas eii etatde faire; que le concert de M. le Prince 
d'Orangc, et de M. le Due de Monmouth, lui doit etre fort suspect ; que 
cependant, je vois avee beaucoup de joie, que ses ennemis sont forces a se 
soumettre, et que V. M. apprendra avec plaisir combien son autorite se 
fortihe au-dedaris et au^dehors. 

Je pris de la occasion de parler a sa Majeste Britannique des nouvelles 
de Hollande. Je lui donuai k lire line cople de la lettre de M. d’Avaux 
du ^0*. ; ce Prince me dit, qu’il savoit les memes choses a peu-pres par 
Chidley; qu’il voyoit le soiii qu’on a prisde publier beaucoup de faussetes 
touchant une lettre qu’on suppose qu’il a ecrite k M. le Prince d’Orange ; 
qu’il me diroit a moi la pure verite ; que le jour de la mort du Roi son 
frere, I’ordinaire pour Hollande partoiL qu’il avoit cru en devoir donner 
part k sa fille, sans envoyer d’expres, et qu’il avoit aussi estime, que c’auroit 
etc trop d’affectation de ne rien mander du tout a M. le Prince d Oraiige, 
qu’il lui avoit ecrit deux iignes de sa main, pour lui donner simpicment 
part de la nouvelle, sans y ajouter aucun autre temoignage, n’y d’amitie, 
n’y dc bicnveiilance ; qu’il voyoit pourtaut bieu I’lisage qu’on faisoit de ce 
billet, supposant que e’etoit une lettre remplie d’amitie et de tendresse ; 
qu’il en seroit d’avantage sur ces gardes a I’avenir pour ne rien faire qui 
put etre interprete contre ses intentions. 

Le Due d’Ormond doit revenir ici au mois de Mars, conformement ace 
qui avoit cte rcsolu par le feu Roi d’Angleterre. On ne nomme point 
encore qui sera Gouverneur d'lrlande. Le Primat, le Ghancelier, et 
Milord Grenart, qui commande les troupes, auront Tadministration et le 
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} 2 ;ouvernement jusque a ce qu*il y ait ele pourvu, ainsi qu*il a 6te pratique 
en diverses rencontres. 

Le Marquis de Grave a ecrit au Roi d’Angleterre une lettre cn terrnes 
Ibrt respectueux, et fort passionnes pour son service. 11 y mcle une con- 
gratulation sur I'assemblee d’un Parlement, et sur le sujet de M. le Prince 
d’Orangc ; ce qui a ete regarde de sa Majeste Britannique cotnme une 
marque de Tintention qu'ont les Espagnols de diriger tons leurs efluits ici 
par les Parlements, et sur la diminution de Tautorite royale. 

J’arrive de Whitehall: le Roi d’Angleterrc m’a mene ce soir dans son 
cabinet, ct m*a dit que le Sieur Overkerque lui avoit fait demander une 
audience particulicre un pen avaiit son souper ; que I'aiant adiiiis, il lui 
avoit dit, (jue M. le Prince d*Orange non seulement sc repentoit dc sa con- 
duite aupresdu feu Roi d’Angleterre, inais qu’il reconnoissoit de bonne h i 
les f'autes qu'il avoit coniinises envers sa Majeste Britannique a present 
regnante; qu’il feia toutc ce qui sera en son pouvoir pour les reparer, et 
pour mcriter scs bonnes graces par une soumission entieic ses volontes, et 
un attachement sincere a scs intercts ; et qii'i! suivroit poiictuellement ce 
qui lui seroit prcscrit. Le Roi d’Angleterre m’a dit, que sa reponse avoit 
etc, qu’il verroit toujours avec plaisir M. le Prince d’Oiauge dans son 
devoir, et tcnioigner un veritable repentir du pussc, inais qu'il nc pouvoit 
admettre scs soumissions, ni croire les protestations epron lui I'eroit dc sa 
part sincercs, si sa soumission n’eloit entierc,c.t sans exception ; cpie le feu 
Roi d’Angleterre et lui, avoient elabli une liaison avec votre Majeste, a la 
quelle M. le Prince d’Orangc avoit toujours etc oppose, et (juc s’il vou- 
loit changer de sentimens a I’egard du dedans dc rAngleterre, il falloit 
le faire aussi i I’egard de votre Majeste, et Icnir inie conduite differeiite de 
celle qu’il a tenue depuis longtems a son egard ; que ce premier pas etoit 
d’une absolue neccssite, afin qu’il put ajouter qucl(]uc foi a ce qui lui seroit 
dit de la part de M. le Prince d’Orange. 

Le Sieur Overkerque n’a rieri tciuoigne a ce discuurs qu’il n'attendoit 
peut-etre pas. Sa Majeste Britannique m’a dit, que je devois.dcs aujourdiiui 
rendre compte a V. M. de ce qui s’est passe a cet egard, et rassurer, <|u’il 
ne sera fait aucune demarche que dc concert avec moi, et scion que V. M. 
le jugcra le plus a-propos ; que la declaration qu’il a faite a Overkerque fera 

f 
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comprendre a M. le Prince d’Orange, quel chemin il doit tenir pour se 
raccotnmoder avec lui. J’ai dit a sa Majeste Britannique, que je rendrois 
cotnpte desaujourdhui a V. M. du discours de M. Overkerque ; que je pren- 
drois cependant la liberte de lui representer, sans avoir eu le temps d’y 
songer, qu’une chose de telle consequence auroit du 6tre confiee a un 
homrae plus mur et de plus de poids, que M. Overkerque; que peut>6tre 
on lui avoit donn£ conseil d’aller plus avant que M. le Prince d’Orange ne 
lui avoit prescrit ; que celte soumission entiere, et cette offre si grande, 
auroit du etre exprimee dans la leltre de M. le Prince d’Orange ; que je 
croyois qu’il seroit sur ses gardes, et ne se laisseroit pas surprendre par des 
paroles de compliment qui ne sont que dans la bouche d’un envoye de M. 
le Prince d’Orange. Sa Majeste Britannique m’a dit, Ne croyez pas que 
je me laisse tromper n’y amuser. Vous voyez que j’ai voulu d’abord parler 
nettement, et oter toute espcrance au Prince d’Orange que je voulusse 
seulement I’admettre a sa justification qu’il n’ait entierement chang6 de 
sentiments et de conduite i I’egard du Roi votre maitre. 

Je serai appliqu^, comme je le dois, ^ pen6trer ce qui se passera, pour en 
informer V. M. J’en connois la consequence. Je suis, Ucc. 


M. Barillon au Roy- 

5 Mars, 1685. 

Jf’Ai re^u la depdche de votre Majeste du 26*. Fevrier par le retour du 
second courier que j’avois depdche. J’ai rendu compte au Roi d’Angle- 
terre de ce que V. M. m’ordonne de lui dire sur I’assemblee du parlement, 
et sur la confiance que V. M. a, qu’il ne se laissera jamais engager a rien 
qui le puisse detacher des liaisons qu’il a prises avec V. M. Ce Prince m’a 
temoignd apprendre avec beaucoup de joie, que le projet qu’il a fait d’as- 
sembler un parlement au mois de Mai est approuve de V. M. et que les 
raisons qu’il a de le faire lui ont paru solides, et bien fondces. II est 
certain, que cette declaration a beaucoqp servi a calmer d’abord les esprits. 
Le nom de parlement est tellement agreablc aux Anglois, qu’il peut les 
empdcher de sentir aussi vivement qu’ils le feroient sans cela, le retablisse* 
ment de la messe dans Whitehall, et la profession que le Roi d’Angleterre 
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fait publiquement d’une religion, coiitrelaquelle les loix ontetabli des peines 
fort severes. On ne sauroit douter que les esprits nc soient fort inccon- 
tents de cet exercice public que sa Majeste JBritannique a ctabli sans ba- 
lancer. Ils en con^oivent de grands soupgons pour Tavenir, et craigneiit 
que le dessein ne soil pris de miner la religion Protestante, et de ne 
loufTrir que la Catholique. G’est un projet si difficile dans son execution, 
pour ne pas dire impossible, que les gens senses ne rapprehendent pas ; 
mais le peuple est susceptible de toutes sortes d'iinpressions, et on leur 
fait croire qu*ils verront la persecution contre les Protestants excrcee avec 
autant de rigueur que du temps de la Reyne Marie, lorsqiie TAngletcrre 
etoit encore plus reraplie de Gatholiques que de Protestans. 

Le Roi d*Angleterre et ses ministres font Icur possible pour dissiper 
ces craiiites, et pour convaincre tons les gens raisonables, que rintenlion 
de sa Majeste Britannique est de gouverner scion les loix, et de ne rien 
entreprendre contre la surete de la religion Protestante, pourvu que le 
Parlement lui accorde le revenu qui est absoiuinent necessaire pour sou* 
tenir le gouvernement ; on presuppose aussi que le Parlement consen* 
tira que toute persecution cesse contre les Gailioli(|ues, ensorte qu'ils 
puissent vivre cn repos, Je suis informc, que ces (juestions commencent 
a ctre agitces, et Ton parle deja de ce que Ic Parlement fera, (juand il sera 
assemble. On demeure presque d’accord dc part et d’aulre, que les loix 
penales contre les Gatholiques scront abolies, et que Ton ne poursuivra 
plus ceux qui sc contenteront de I’exercice de la religion Catholique 
dans le dedans de leur inaisoii; on ne fait pas meme de doute riue la 
seance du parlement ne soil rendue aux Seigneurs Gatholiques. 

La plus grande diflicultc regarde les charges publiques de la inilice ct 
du gouvernement. C’est surquoi il y a de Tapparcnce que le parlement 
sera fort ferme. Car I’lntcret des priticipaux I’rotestans est, de ne pas 
laisser I’cntree libre dans les charges aux Gatholiques, parcequ'ils croieut 
que la plus part des charges seroient bientot remplics par cux. On pourra 
bien trouver quelque temperament a cet egard. On propose deja, que 
les Gatholiques puissent avoir qucfques charges dans la Maison du Roi 
d*Angleterre, pourvu quece nc soit pas des charges qui aient de la juris- 
diction, ni du commandement. 

Le point le plus important, etqui rccevra Ic plus dc diflicultc, sera celui 
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du revenu, que le Roi d’Angleterre pretend avoir pour sa vie. Le 
Parlenicnt, au contraire, ne le voudra accorder que pour deux ou trois 
aj3s, au plus, afin d'etablir une necessite indispensable d'assembicr un 
parlement de temps en temps. Sa Majesty Britannique fera tons ses 
efforts pour n*y £tre point obligee; mais sicela ne se peut autrement peut- 
£tre qu’^ la fin le Roi d’Angleterre se contentera d’obtenir d’abord pour 
trois ans la confirmation de son revenu, parcequ’il croira le puuvoir ensuite 
obtenir pour sa vie, et qu'il aura le temps dese mettre en tel etat qu’onne 
pourra plus le troubler dans une jouissance dont il sera en paisible posses- 
sion. On pourra peut-ctre lui accorder quelque chose pour le retablisse- 
ment de la flotte; e’est la depense que le parlement fait le plus volontiers, 
et qui lui donne le moins de jalousie. II n’est pas possible qu’on fasse dcs 
propositions dangereuses et nuisibles ^ la royaute; mais les plus sages 
craindront d’irriter le Roy d’Angleterre, et de lui fournir un pretexte 
d'etablir un gouvernement plus absolu, et d’obtenir par la force ce qui lui 
aura ete refuse par le parlement, au quel cas il lui seroit aise d’augmenter 
ce qu’il aura une fois etabli contre les loix. 

Il est aussi fort apparent, qu’on lui fera sous main diverges propositions 
pour le detacher peu-^-peu des interets de V. M . et I’engager dans d’autres 
liaisons; mais mon opinion n’est pas, que le Roy d’Angleterre fasse sur 
cela aucune demarche qui puisse lui faire perdre I’aiuitie de V. M. Il 
connoit bien que e’est son plus ferme et son plus solide appui. 

Les grands efforts i cet egard ne seront pas sitot, et les cabales qui se for- 
meront sur cela n’espereront y reussir qu’avec le temps, et lorsqu’ils ver- 
ront les affaires de I’Europe dans un autre etat que celui auquel elles sont 
a-present. Cependant, il me paroit que le Roi d’Angleterre est princi- 
palemcnt applique a ce qui regarde le parlement, et n’obmet aucun soin 
pour faire, que les membres qui composeront la Chambre des Communes 
lui soient favorables, et ne se portent pas aux resolutions extremes qui 
ont agite les derniers parlements ; on avoit propose un moyen d’exclure 
les gens, qu’on peut soup^onner etre m^al-intentionnes, en declarant qu’au- 
cundeceux qui ont ete d’avis d’exclure M. leDuc d’York de la succession 
ne pourroit etre elu, et admis ^ la seance du parlement; mais cet expe- 
dient n’a pas ete approuve: ce seroit rendre irreconciliable beaucoup de 
gens dont on peut attendre une meilleure conduite a I’avenir, L’intention 
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du Roi d’ Angleterre est d’abolir autant qu'il se pourra, la niemoire de ce 
qui s’ est passe sur I’exclusion, d’autant plus quo par un usage clabli depuis 
longtemps, il n’est pas permis de rechercher, ni de puiiir, aucun des mem- 
bres du parlement pour ce qu’il auroit <Ht dans Passemblce. 

Les memes raisons ont oblige Ic Roi d’ Angleterre ^ conBrtner les prin- 
cipaux officiers de la Maison, et a ne pas chasser Milord Halifax ; cctte 
moderation est fort louee A Londrcs, et par les Protestans zeles : on I’impute 
a Milord Rochester, qu’on emit avoir eu par lA dessein de menager les 
esprits, et dc donner bonne opinion de lui dans le commencement de son 
ministcre. Cette premiere demarche n’est pas approuvee des Catholiques ; 
ils croient que e’est un commencement de relacheinent, et que si le sen- 
timent de Milord Rochester prevaut, ils se trouveront a la fin ruines par 
les mcmes considerations qu’on a presentement dc menager les gens mal- 
intentionnes centre cux et centre la royaut6. Ils disent que M. le Due 
d’York n’a point en d’ennemis si dangereux que Milord Arlington ; que 
e’est lui qui a le premier inspire au feu Roi d’ Angleterre les conscits timides 
qui I'ont mis a deux doits tie sa ruine ; que le Comte de Dauby n’a fait 
que suivre cc plan, et que le parlement n’a cte incite A la mine des Catlio- 
liques, et a entreprendre d’oler la succession A M. ie Due d’YorIc, que 
parccqu'il soutenoit ce projet, et qu’il faisoit toiisjours esperer au parlc- 
ment, que sa Majeste Britannique y donneroit les mains, cn lui etablissaivt 
un revenu considerable pendant sa vie. 

Les autres ofGciers conserves, A la reserve du Due d’Ormond, out tou- 
jours etc fort opposes an parti de M. le Due d’York. On croit qu’ils ne 
changeront de conduite qu’en apparence, et que s’ils trouventune occasion 
de faire paroitre leur mauvaise volonte, ils ne la manqiieront pas ; que ce- 
pendant ils peuvent faire bcaucoup de mal en donnant courage A ceux qui 
ont creance en eux, et qui croiront bien faire de •suivre les sentiments de 
gens qui occupent les charges de la cour. Le Roi d’ Angleterre a pris 
cettc resolution, sans beaucoup consulter les Catholiques en <pu il sc fie le 
plus. Il m'en a parlc encore depuis que I’affaire est declafee, et m’a dit, 
qu’il n’avoit pas cru devoir d’abord faire un enticr changement dans la 
Maison; que ceux qui demeurenten possession de leurs charges craindront 
de les perdre, et que les autres auront esperance de les remplir ; que tout 
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cela produira un boii eSet dans I’assembl^e du Parlement ; et qu’il sera tou> 
jours assez temps de faire des changements quand on aura connu comment 
ceiix qui sont demeures se conduiront ; qu'^ Tigard de Milord Arlington, 
il y auroit eu de la duret^ de le deposseder i l’%e oii il est, d’une charge 
dont il ne pent jouir long temps, ses affaires d’ailleurs n’etant pas en bon 
^tat ; que s'il avoit change les autres, on auroit dit qu’il renversoit tout ce 
que le Roi d’Angleterre avoit etabli, et que la lesolution etoit prise de 
changer tout le reste aussi bien que la Maison. 

Sa Majeste Britannique a alRgue les mSmes raisons aux principaux Ca- 
tholiques, pour les empccher de paroitre aussi niec<' ilents qu’ils le sont, 
de ce qui s’est passe Sl cet egard. Il y a une espece de conseil etabli de 
quatre personnes entre les Gatholiques en qui le Roi d’Angleterre a le 
plus de creance, et dont les avis sont de plus grands poids aupres de lui. 
Ge conseil est compose de Milord Arondel, de Milord Bellasis, des Sieurs 
Talbot et Germain. Les deux derniers ont toujours cte attaches k M. le 
Due de York, et s’attendoient de voir des changements d’abord. L’un et 
I’autre pretend un titre, et d’etre gentilhomme de la chambre.) Gela 
pourra £tre dans la suite, mais je ne crois pas que ce soit avant I’assemblee 
du Parlement. Ils craignent que les meraes raisons qui leur serventd’obstacle 
presentenient, ne soient pas aisees d surmonter d I’avenir. 

Le Roi d’Angleterre m’a dit que M. d’Overkerque lui avoit encore rtpete 
les assurances d’une entiere soumission de la part du Prince d'Orange, et 
lui avoit offert ce qu’on appelle la carte blanche ; qu’il avoit confere sur 
cela avec Milord Rochester, Milord Sunderland, et Milord Godolfin, qui 
avoienl tous trois et6 d’avis de repondre d’une maniere qui put faire con< 
noitre, dans la suite, si les offres de M. le Prince d’Orange sont sinceres ; 
que pour cela il lui avoit repet6 plus au long ce qu’il lui avoit dit d’abord, 
sur le sujet de V. M., ef lui avoit d^lare, qu’d moins que M. le Prince 
d'Orange ne changeat entierement de sentiments et de conduite a I’egard 
de la France, il lui seroit impossible de croire que son intention fut, 
d’etre veritablement dans ses interets, parcequ’il n’en avoit point de plus 
considerable, que de conserver I’amitie de V. M.; qu’il etoit aussi ne- 
cessaire de renoncer k toute sorte de commerce et de liaison avec M. le 
Due de Monmouth ; et pour donner une preuve claire et certaine de son 
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changement a cet egarcl, il eut ilcasser incessammcnt les ofliciers des troupes 
Angioises dont la fiddite etoit suspecte, et qu*on a sujet de croire attaches 
i M. le Due de Monmouth ; qu*a moins que M. le Prince d’Orange ne se re- 
solve a faire tout cela d*uiie inanicre convcnahle, le Sieur Cliidley ne recevra 
point d’ordre de trailer avec lui, n*y de le voir, et sa Majeste Britannii}ue 
ne croira point que les assurances de sa soumission soient siiiccres. 

Je dis au Roy d’Angleterre, que j’avois eii le temps de penser a cc qu’il 
m’avoit fait riioimeui* de me dire, niais que je ne pouvois rieii decider de 
mon chef; qu’il falloit 'ttendre ce que V. M. m’ordoniieroit, po\ir lui 
poiivoir rien dire qui fut d’aucun poids ; que cependant, je le pr iois de con- 
sidcrer s’il y avoit de Tapparence que M. le Prince d’Oraiige eut sitot rcsolu 
de changer dc inesures et de conduite, ne pouvant encore suvoir avec cer- 
titude cornbien tout est p dsible en Angletcrre, qu’ainsi on doit prosumer, 
ou que ce <|uc dit M Overkerque lut est inspire ici, on que M. le Prince 
d’Orange pent bien lui avoir donno ordre de faire toulos sortes de soumis- 
sions en cas que U , affaires soient dc maniere en Angletcrrc, qu’il n’y ait 
'\ucune apparence de trouble et de desordre ; que M. le Prince d’Orange 
est naturellement si opiniatre, et si peu docile, que difficilciiicnt sc 
rcsoudra-tdl a rien proinettrc quo d’opposc a tout ce qu’il a fait jusqiies 
a-prosent ; c[ue quand il le proinettroit, et donneroit sur cela de I'ortes 
assurances, il n’y aurc 'l gucix d’apparence qu’il renonciit dc bonne foi aux 
engagements qu’il a pris avec la Maison d’Autriche, et avec les autres 
Princes opposes aux *ntercts de V. M., et jaloux de sa gloire ; que V. M., 
dc •«on cotc, no redonneroit pas aisoment scs bonnes graces a M. le Prince 
d’Orange, ct (ju’apres tout ce qu’il a fait, il ne doit pas esperer qu’un simple 
compliment efface le passe, ct que V. M. puisse ajouter foi aisement aux 
assurances qui lui seront donnccs de sa part; que V. M. ne desire rien 
d’avantage que de voir sa Majeste Brilannique rcconnue iiniversellcmeiit de 
ses sujets, et en jouissance paisible de sa couronne ; inais que je ne doiite 
pas q’^e les soumissions de M. Ic Prince d’Orange ne lui paroissent fort 
dangercuscs, et qu’elle ne Irouve sur-tout beaucoup d’iiicQiivcnicns et de 
pcrilalaisscr vt nir ici M. le Prince d’Orange, qui pouira, par sa presence, 
donner du mouvcinent, ct de la force, aux cabalcs qui sont si aisces ii for- 
mer en une conjoncture comme celle qui est a present. 
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Le Roi d’Ang^leterre lu’a repondu, qu’il ne croyoit pas que M. le Prince 
d'Orange prit parti de demander ^ venir ici sitot; que s’il y venoit, et 
que sa conduite fut tant suit peu douteuse, il sauroit bien les moyens de 
le remettre dans son devoir, et Tenip^heroit d’exciter aucun trouble; 
que s’il se soumettoit entierement, et qu'il eut assez de sagesse pour chan* 
ger de conduite & I’egard des affaires du dedans et de celles du dehors, on 
leconnoitroitbientot; qu’il ne se laisseroit point tromper; et que son prin* 
cipal soin seroit toujours de conserver I’amitie de V. M. et de ne rien 
faire qui put en aucune fa 9 on Stre oppose ^ ses inter£ts. 

Les Ministres m’ont parle dans le m^me sens que sa Majeste Britannique. 
Milord Rochester est Grand Trcsorier, et a le principal credit, ainsi 11 
desire tout ce qui pent conserver le repos et la tranquiliite, et sun senti- 
ment est, que le Roi son maitre ne hazarde rien d’epruuver quelle sera la 
conduite du Prince d’Orange k son egard, et croit qu’on doit lui ouvrir le 
chemin de rentrer dans son devoir. II est oncle de la Frincesse d’Orange, 
et par consequent sa pente seroit de pouvoir concilier les interets du Roi 
regnant avec celui des heritiers presomptifs. Mais comme il est bon cour* 
tisan, et qu’il connoit fort bien que le Roi sun maitre prendra assez aisement 
de la jalousie et du soiip^on cuntre ceux qui peiicheront trop du cole du 
Prince d'Orange, il teiiioigne fort ouvertenicnl dcsirer, prel'erablement ^ 
tout, que sa Majeste Britannique menage I’amitie de V. M., sans laquelle, 
il connoit les diiliculles qu’il y auroitde soutenir le gouvernement. 

Milord Sunderland sent bien la superiorite qu’a sur lui Milord Ro* 
Chester, par sa charge de Grand Trcsorier. Tuute son application est 
d’entrer aussi avant qu’aucun autre ministre dans tous les sentiments du 
Roi son maitre, et de conserver une part secrelte dans sa confiance, en lui 
fuisant coiinoitre qu’il ne peut avoir aucun autre attachement qu’a lui ; je 
sais qu’il a parle avec beaucoup de chaleur a sa Majeste Britannique, pour 
inontrer cumbien M. le Prince d’Orange pouvoit nuire au bon etat oh sont 
les affaires presentement ; et qu’un heritier presomptif sera regarde en An* 
gletcrre comme pouvant seul remedier aux inconveniens d' avoir un Roi 
d’une Religion opposee a celle de ses sujets. Milord Godulbn peiiche 
plutot du cote de Milord Sunderland, avec qui ses anciennes liaisons 
subsistent. 11 est encore fort abattu de la perte qu’il a faite. II est admis 
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dans les deliberations les plus secretes. Le Roi d’Angleterr« m’en paroit 
fort content, et m’a dit qu*il lui trouve pins de renncte et dc bardiesse, 
qu’il n’en attendoit. 

Gependant tout est ici dans un fort grand calme, et il ne paroit rien qui 
puisse le troubler; mais dans le fond les esprits sont fort agites. Le 
people ne sauroit voir c6lt:brer la messe dans Whitehall sans un extreme 
dcpit, et sans craindre qiie cela n’ait des suites. Les gens mal>intentionn6s 
fomentent sous main ces craintes, et inspirent des soup^'ons, que le Roi 
d’Angleterre ne se croira point en surete qu’il n’ait entierement itabli la 
religion Catholique en Angletefre, et qu’il n’ait ote aux Protestans les 
moyens de leur nuire. II seroit fort difficile de juger, si les affaires de- 
meureront dans le calme ou elles sont ; il ne faut qu’un refus de payer les 
droits dont le Roi d'Angleterre s’est mis en possession pour former une 
contestation qui pourroit avoir des suites. L’opinion des gens les plus 
liabiles est, que tout sera en repos jusques ^ Tassemblee du parlement, et 
que si les affaires s’y passent doiicement, if ne sera pas impossible de main- 
tenir ce pays-ci en repos- Le zele de la religion Protestante, et la crainte 
d’un gouvernement plus absolu, sont des seroences de division dans les es* 
prits, qui peut Plater aux moindres occasions qui s’en presenteront. Mais 
les gens sages craignent de voir commencer les dcsordres; ils se sou- 
viennent encore des mallieurs des guerres civiles, etceux qui out ft perdre ne 
se lalsscnt pas emouvoir aisement. Ils sont meme tous dans I’opinion que 
le parlement peut prendre les precautions necessaires pour empechcr les 
progres de la religion Catholique, et I'augraentation du pouvoir souverain. 
Cela s’agite pr6sentement, et Ton va etre fort occupe dans les provinces des 
elections. On pourra former (]uelque jugement dc cc qui arrivera dans le 
pailement quand on saura de quelles gens la Chambre des Communes sera 
composee. Je sais, que quoique la Coiir prenne grand soin d’avoir des 
deputes favorables, il y aura beaucop d’endroits ou *le parti des patriotes 
sera superiegr, et ob Ton elira des gens dont les sentiments seront entiere- , 
ment opposes & ce que la Gour desirera. 

J’aurai I’application que je dois potfr savoir quelles cabales se forroeront 
pour en informer V. M. J’ai pris des raesures pour lui pouvoir rendre 
compte de qe qu’il lui a plu m’ordonner par sa d«p£che du 20*. Il 
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faut du temps pour cela. Jusques i'pr^sent, les places, les ports de mer, 
les troupes, et les vaisseaux paroissent Stre dans les mains de gens qui sont 
fort attaches 'd la royaute ; mais tout cela recevroit de grands changements, 
s‘ii arrivoit des desordres, et que la guerre commengat sur un pretexte de 
religion ou de changement des loix. 

Je ne vois personne qui croye que le Due de Monmouth use seulement 
se montrer en aucun endroit. II salt assez, que le Roi d’Angleterre ne 
lui pardonneroit pas. Le pardon qu’il a obtenu du feu Roi n’est 
valable que pour I'Angleterre, ainsi son proces lui pourroit £tre fait en 
Ecosse fort ais^ment. On pretend meme, que depuis son pardon obtenu, 
il a eu avec quelques uns des conspirateurs un commerce qui le rend 
coupable. 

L’Ambassadeur d’Espagne a demande au Roi d’Augleterre comment il 
dt'siroit que M. le Due de Monmouth fut traite i Bruxelles ? Sa reponse, 
a ce que ce Prince m’a dit, a ete, que ce n’etoit pas une chose sur quoi on 
le dut consulter : que la conduite de M. le Due de Monmouth a son egard 
n’etoit ignotee de personne ; et qu’^ dire la v^rite, il ne savoit pas quel 
dessein pouvoit avoir M. le Due de Monmouth, en demeurant si pres des 
cotes d’Angleterre dans la conjoncture presente. 

Sa Majeste Britannique m’a dit aussi, que I’Ambassadeur d’Espagne lui 
avoit parle du traite d'alliance, qui avoit ete conclu il y a quelque temps 
entre le feu Roi d’Angleterre et sa Majeste Gatholique, au quel il ne 
doutoit pas que sa Majeste Britannique ne se crut obligee, en la m£me 
fa9on que I’etoit le feu Roi son frere ; que sa reponse avoit ete, qu'il etoit 
fort peu instruit dans ces sortes de matieres ; que si I’Ambassadeur desiroit 
quelque eclaircissement sur cela, il pouvoit presenter un memoire, qui se- 
roit examine par ses Ministres afih de lui faire une reponse dans les formes. 
L’Ambassadeur d’Espagne a etc embarrasse de cette reponse, et a bien 
compris, que le Roi d’Angleterre ne se tient pas oblige au traite fait 
par le Roi son frere. Je lui ai dit, qu’outre que les regies ordinaires ne 
I’engageoient pas ^ ce traite, il se souvenoit que le feu Roi d’Angleterre s’en 
tenoit lui meme suflBsamment degagi par le refus des Espagnols de se sou- 
mettre ^ son arbitrage, et par le changement des affaires depnis ce temps 
U ; puis qu’ensuile d’une guerre il s*etoit fait un traite de trSve dans la 
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garantie du quel le Roi d'Angleterre ne s'etoit pas trop mis en peine 
d’entrer, et que e’etoit a lai a voir ce qui lui conviendra sur cela. Ee Roi 
d’Angleterre m’a dit, Je ne me tiens en aucune fa90n oblige an traite qn’a 
fait le Roi mon frere avec i’Espagne, mais je me tiens fort oblige a conserver 
I’amitie et I’appui du Roi votre maitre, et je ferai mon possible pour les 
mcriter. Je suis. See. 

BARILLON. 

Le Roi d M. Barillon. 

Mars 9 , 1685. 

AdoNsiEUR Barillon j’ai re9u votre lettre des 26 Fevr. et 1 de ce mois, 
ct j’ai vu avec plaisir par la premiere, que ie Roi d'Angleterre a cte aussi 
sensiblement touche que je le pouvois desirer des moyens que je vous ai 
donnes de I’assister dans ses plus pressans besoins, sans attendre qu’il m’en 
eut requis; mais quoique je crois que la declaration que vous lui en avez 
faitc sans aucune reserve, ait produitde tres-bons eifets, et qu’cllc ait par* 
faitement bien persuade ce Prince du solide fondement qu’il doit faire sur 
mon amitie, et combien il la doit preferer ^ toute autre ; neanmoins, il au- 
roit etc bon, ainsi que je vous I’ai ordonne par ma depSchc du 20 Fevrier, 
d’attendre qu'il eut eu un plus pressant besoin de ce secours, y ayant 
de I’apparence, qu’ ^-present que vous vous en etes entierement explique, 
ses ministres vous presseront de leur reniettre incessainment tout ce fonds 
entre les mains. Quoi qu’il en suit, je laisse ^-present a votre prudence, 
de vous conduire en cela d’une maniere qui ne puisse point duplairc au 
Roi ny diminuer I’obligation qu’il m’a, d’une preuve si essentielle de mon 
amitie. 

Pour ce qui regarde ce que vous m’aviez engage de payer au feu Roi 
d’Angleterre, comme vous avez assez reconnu par les ordres <|ue je vous 
ai donnes, et par les lettres que vous in’avez ecritest que jc ii’ai accorde 
deux millions de livres que pour le premier payement, et quinze cens 
millc livres pour chacun des deux autres qui ont fiiii au mois d’Avril 
dc I’annee derniere, il vous auroit etc facile de desabuscr le Cbinlc de Ro- 
chester, et les auti es Ministres, de leur pretentions nial-fondces ; ct pour 
I’avenir, comme je ne pretends pas abandonner le Roi d'Angleterre dans 
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•es besoins, il faut aussi esperer, que le nouveau Parlement qu’il cohvoque 
sera dispose a lui donner dans le commencement de son regne tous les 
moyens qui lui sont necessaires pour soutenir sa dignite. 11 doit cependant 
prendre d'autant plus de confiance dans la continuation de mon amitie, que 
je vous ay mis par avance, et de mon pur mouvement, en etat de lui en 
donner des marques bien effectives. 

Le Roi d'Angleterre ne pouvoit prendre un meilleur parti pour le bien 
de son 4tat, et le soulagement de sa conscience, que d’eutendre la messe 
publiquement, et cet acte de fermete est phis capable d’inspirer le res- 
pect et la crainte i ses sujets, que de donner de nouvelles forces aux me- 
contents : vous avez vu par ma derniere dep^he qu'il a prevenu en cela 
mes sentiments, et que je 'n'aurois pas pu approuverune longue dissimula- 
tion de la religion qu’il professe. Vous lui temoignerez aussi, que j’ap* 
prens avec plaisir que son autorite s’affermit de jour a autre par la sou- 
mission de tous ses sujets, et que je m’assure, que sa bonne conduite dissi- 
pera toutes les cabales qui pourroient troubler le repos de son regne. 

Milord Ghurchil m’a parle dans le sens que vous m’avez 6crit, et j’ai or- 
donne au Marechal de Lorge de partir incessamment pour aller faire mes 
complimens de condoleaiice aux Roi et Reines d’Angleterre, et temoigner 
au premier la part que je prens a son heureux avenement a la couronne 
de ses anc^tres : quelque raurmure que puisse exciter la continuation de la 
levee des m^mes droits qui ont ete accordes au feu Roi d’Angleterre, il y a 
lieu de croire, quil s’appaisera par la convocation et I’assemblee du par- 
lement ; mais quelque eflfet qu’elle produise, le Roi d’Angleterre fait tres- 
sagement de se conserver ce moyen de subvenir aux besoins de son etat. 
Il me paroit aussi, qu’il est plus prudent de se faire couronner avant la tenue 
du Parlement, que lorsqu’il sera assemble; et je serai bien aise que vous m’in- 
formiez de toutes les diSicultes qui naitront sur cette affaire, et des tempe- 
raments qui seront pris pour en sortir. 

Vous avez raison de faire connoitre au Roi d’Angleterre qu’il ne doit 
pas ajouter une entiere croyance <l tout ce que le Sieur Overkerque peut 
avancer de lui-meme sous le nom du Prince d’Orange : mais quand meme 
il seroit bien autorise, le Roi d’Angleterre est trop bien informe des em- 
portements que le Prince d’Orange -a fait paroitre centre lui lorsqu'il 
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n*etoit que Due d’York, et centre la religion qu’il proFesse, meme depuis 
raveneoient du dit Roi a ia couronne, pour croire, que les pruteslutions qui 
lui seront faites de la part du Prince d’Orange soient bien sinceres ; et si le 
Ministre d’Angleterre a la Haye rend an dit Roi sun maitre un conipte 
iidele de tout ce qu'il a enlendu, et connu par lui-mdine, des sentiments 
du dit Prince d'Orange, ii jugera bien que I’intention dece Prince n’est que 
de se servir, contre les interets du Roi, nun seulemeut de la Facilitc qu’il 
trouvera ^ se remettre dans ses bonnes graces, mais aussi, des seules mar- 
ques exterieures qu'il pourra recevoir de la bienveillance du Roi ; et il ne 
peut pas plus mortifier le Prince d’Orange, et le rendre soumis, qu’en re- 
jettant avec hauteur toutes les propositions qu’il fait pour I’aiimser ; et I’em- 
p^hant, sur toutes choses, de passer en Angleterre. 

Continuez a m’informer exactement de tout ce qui se passe de plus 
considerable i la Gour oil vous etes, ne doutant pas que ce nouveau gou- 
vernement ne vous en fournise d’amples inatieres. 


Extrait d'une Lettre du Roi d M. Barillon, 

Mars 16, 1685. 

Il y a bien de Tapparence que le Roi d’Angleterre Faisant a-present une 
proFession si publique de la religion Cutholique demandera bicnt«')t au 
Pape des eveques de sa communion ; et comme il ne Faul pas douter que sa 
Saintete ne les choisissedu clerge d’Angleterre, parmi lesquels je suis avert! 
qu’il y a bien des gens qui sont imbus de ia doctrine de Jansenisme, je serai 
aise que vous Fassiez connoitre adroitement au Rui I’interct qu’il a de les 
bien discerner, ensorte que si le bon excmple qu’il dunne k tous ses sujels 
est aussi suivi qu’il est a desirer, ce royaume, sortant d’une hcresie, ne tombe 
pas dans un autre qui nc scroit guercs nioins d^ngereuse. 


M. Barillon au Roi. 

16 Avril^ 1685. 

J[’ai execute avec le plus de ponctualite qu’il m’a eti possible, les ordrer 
de votre Majeste portes par sa depechedu 0 Avril. J’ai lache dcFairecom- 
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prendre au Roi d’Angleterre et ^ ses Ministres, que votre Majeste lui avoit 
dej^ donne des marques essentielles de son amitie, en prevenant mSme 
ses demandes ; que V. M. continueroit a le secourir dans ses besoins ; et 
que son dessein etoit de faire plus qu’elle ne promettroit ; que ccpendant 
V. M. estimoit qu’il suffisoit de sa part d'ex6cuter plutot que de promettre ; 
et que sans aucun engagement, elie m’avoit envoye le Tends d’une somme 
considerable. ' Le Roi d’Angleterre m’a temoigne dtre fort sensible a ce 
que y. M. fait pour lui ; mais il m’a dit que I’^tat de ses affaires 6toit tel 
qu'il avoit des mesures it prendre de loin, et qu’il ne pouvoit entreprendre 
ce qu’il a r^solu, sans £tre assure positivement de ce que V. M. voudra faire 
cn sa faveur ; que V. M. connoitra par sa conduite k I’avenir quel sera 
son attachement a ses int£r£ts ; qu’il sera toujours au pouvoir de V. M. de 
retracter ce qu’elle auroit promis s’il ne se conduisoit pas en la maniere que 
V. M. peutdesirer; que puisque V. M. veut bien le secourir, ce sera une 
nouvelle obligation de lui vouloir mettre I’esprit eu icpos en lui proiuettant 
ce qu’il demande ; parce que 1’ incertitude sur cela ne lui penuettroit pas 
d’agir avec la fermete n^cessaire, et qu’une conduite douteuse et incertaine 
de sa part rendroit ses eniieinis plus hardis, et ses amis plus timides. 

Cette reponse m’a fait entrer plus avant en matiere avec ce Prince. Je lui 
ai explique ce qui s’etoit passe avec le feu Roi d’Angleterre ; je lui ai fait 
remarquer, que le traite, quoiqu’il n’eut ete que verbal, a ete execute et 
accompli ponctuellement de part et d’autre ; que V. M. a aclieve le paie* 
ment de ce qui avoit et£ promis ; et que le feu Roi d’Angleterre s’etoit aussi 
tenu exactement k 1’ engagement qu’il avoit pris de favoriser les pretentious 
de V. M. contre I’Espagne, et de ne point assembler de parlement ; que pre> 
sentement V. M- ne demandoit rien de sa Majeste Britannique, qui lui put 
causer le moindre embarras, n’ayant rien plus k occur que I’aflermissement 
de la paix generate ; que cependant son dessein etoit de lui donner des 
marques essentielles de son amitie, et de I’aider a maintenir son autorite, 
et k etablir la religion Catholique, que ces deux choses paroissoient unies, 
et ne se pouvoient s^parer ; que V. M. avoit resolu d’y contribuer par un 
motif d’amitie et d’estime pour la persoftne de sa Majeste Britannique, et 
par le zele qu’elle. a pour la religion ; que quui qu’il n’y ait point de stipu> 
lation expres$e,y , M. sera suffisamment engagee par ce qu’elle a faitd’abord, 
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i continuer i I’avenir ce qui est si bien commence ; qu'ainsi on pent tenir 
pour assure, que V. M. ne se dementira pas, et voudra soutenir ce qu'elie 
entreprend sur des fondements qui ne changeront pas. 

Le Roi d’ Angleterre m'a repondu Sl cela, qu’il n’etoit pas en droit d’exi* 
ger de V. M. plus qu’elle ne croit devoir faire. Mais qu*il a agi franche- 
ment avec moi en representant ses besoins, et que la demande qu'il a faite 
presuppose toute sorte d’engagemens de sa part, et une volonte determinee 
d’etre enticremeiil attache & V. M.; qu’aiasi V. M. n’a qu'5. lui prescrire 
ce qui conviendra a ses inter^ts, pour lui faire prendre la conduite qui lui 
sera la plus agr^able ; que quand V. M. sera informee a foods des ' affaires 
de ce payS'ci, elle connoitra qu’il est decisif de bien coramencer, et de le 
mettre en etat de ne pas se relacher d’abord ; qu’on ne pent pourtant pren- 
dre une conduite ferme et haute, si on n’est bien assure d'un secours qui ne 
puisse manqiier ; et qu’il ne seroit plus saison de negocier sur le plus ou 
le moins quand le temps de s’en servir seroit venu. 

J’ai dit ^ ce Prince, qu’il voyoit que V. M. commence par I’execution, 
et qu’ainsi il n’est pas si essentiel de s’arreter a la forme et a la maniere de 
promettre; qu’il est n^essaire seulement que les affaires prennent ici un bon 
chemin, et que dans la suite V. M. ne manquera pas d’aiJer les premiers 
progres, et de faciliter le succes des desseins de sa Majestc Britannique en 
faveur de la royautc, et de la religion Gaiholique. 

J’ai eu plusieurs conferences avec les Ministres, ensemble et separement ; 
ils m’ont repondu fort froidement lorsque je leur ai parle ensemble ; Milord 
Rochester, qui porte la parole, m’a repondu, qu’ils avoient d6ja su ce c|ue 
j’avois dit au Roi leur maitie, et que Icur sentiment ne pouvoit etre diffe- 
rent du sien ; que la necessite de ses affaires I'obligeoit i avoir recours i 
V. M.; qu'il etoit question presentement d’ctablir son autorite, et de don- 
ner une forme assurce au gouvernement ; que je connoissois asscz combien 
il impurte d’etre en etat ici de donner la lui, et non pas de la recevoir ; que 
e’est a moi a le representer a V. M., et que pour eux, ils se sont acquiltes 
de leur devoir, en exposant sincetfinent les besoins de leur maitre a unami 
qui peut y remedier, s’il le trouve i-propos. 

Je lui ai r6pondu ce que j’avois dejd dit au Roi d' Angleterre. Pai en- 
tretenu Milord Rochester en particulier, et nous avons agile les matieres i 
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fonds ; je me suis renferme Sl dire, que V. M. execute an lieu de promettre, 
qu’on voit par 1& ce qu’on en peut attendre ; qu’il est inusite de pretendrc^ 
que V. M. prenne de> engageiuents pour foumir des subsides pendant pla« 
sieurs annees, quand sa Majesty Biltannique, de son c6te, n’est oblige i 
rien ; qu’il est vrai que V. M. n'a rien i luidemanderpr^sentement; ' qu’- 
aussi croit>elle 6tre en droit de lui donner des marques de son amitie sans 
qu’on exige rien d’avantage que ce qn’eile croira devoir faire selon les con* 
jonctures qui se'pr^senteront ; que Ton ne peut douter cpie V. M. ne veuille 
continuer comme elle a commence, et qu’on se doit reposer sur sa bonne 
foi et sur son amiti6. 

Milord Rochester m’a dit ^ cela, que s’il ne connoissoit a fonds les des* 
seins et les intentions du Roi son maitre, il ne m’auroit pas press^ de faire 
ensorteque V. M. lui foumit d’abord une somme considerable, et lui pro* 
mit un subside pour trois ans ; que ce qu’on fait de la part de V. M. pre* 
sentement doit £tre consid6re comme une marque d’amiti^, et qu’on s’en 
accommoderoit ici mieux que d’un plus grand engagement, si on n’avoit pas 
resolu de s’unir ^troitement avec V. M., et de ne se pas' dementir dans la 
suite ; que si I'on n’etoit pas de bonne foi, et qu’on ne regardat pas I’amitii 
de V. M. comme le fondement de la conduite qn’on veut tenir ; on se con* 
tenteroit d’une liaison pr^sente ; et que le Roi son maitre, apres s’£tre 
itabli, consid^roit quel parti il a ^ prendre ; et que, sans manquer aux obit* 
gallons qu’il avott i V. M., il se trouveroit alors en ^tat de former un plan 
de sa conduite, tel qu’il croiroit Ic plus convenable i ses intcrgts; que des* 
i-pr^sent il veut prendre un chemin qui dure autant que son regne, et s’at* 
tacher pour toujours; que i’on a vu que la liaison form^ entre V. M. et 
le feu Roi d’Angleterre a produit de bons eflets pour I’un et pour I’autre, 
que la m£me chose arrivera, si on s'entend bien d’abord, et qu’on commence 
de la part de V. M. a mettre le Roi d’Angleterre en pouvoir de suivre son 
inclination, et ses veritables inter^ts. 

J'ai repondu ilce Ministre, que le traite fait avec le feu Roi d’Angleterre 
avoit ete accompli exactement de part et d'autre ; qu’il contenoit des con* 
ditions et des avaiitages r^ciproques, que Ton ne pouvoit pas dire la meme 
chose de ce qui se traite a*present, V. M. n’ayant rien ^ souhaiter du Roi 
d’Angleterre, et voulant pourtant contribuer gratuitement i I’^tablir, et i 
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le mettre en etat de r£gner paisiblement, et ayec tranquillity. Milord Ro* 
cheater m’a rep]iqa6 i Oela, que le traite que nous avions fait ne contenoit 
point de conditiona ryciproquea ; que le feu Roi ne s‘ctoit point engage ^ 
ne point asaembler de Parlement, ni i renoncer formellement ik son traits 
avec I’Espagne ; que V. M. avoit bien connu que dans le fonds elle tireroit 
les monies a vantages, et que le feu Roi d'Angleterre avoit aussi yte fortiiie 
dans ses resolutions par le secours que V. M. lui avoit fourtii, et s'etoit 
myme dispense d’assembler son parlement, et de defendre I'Espagne lors> 
qu’il en a ety le plus presse ; que le m^me cas arrivera, et que quoique 
V. M. n’exige rien du Roi son maitre, il ne peut prendre le parti de s*at> 
tacher it V. M. sans renoncer aux avantages qu’il pourroit tirer du Parle- 
ment dans d’autres temps, et i tout engagement avec I’Espagne ; qu’il sera 
question, des que -le Parlement sera assemble, d’obtenir la continuation des 
revenus, mais qu’apres cela, il n’en faut rien attendre que des conditions 
dures et pyrilleuses, aux quelles le Roi son maitre ne consentira jamais ; 
qu'ainsi on subsistera comme on faisoit du temps du feu Roi,et avecmoins 
de m6nagement encore pour les Espagnols, n’ayant point de traits avec 
eux, comme il y en avoit un dont on pressoit toujours I’exycution. J’ai dit 
a cela, qu’il n’etoit pas question presentemcnt d’examiner k quelles condi- 
tions nous avions traite du temps du feu Roi, puisque le traite avoit exi- 
cute et accompli de bonne foi de part et d’autre ; que la conjoncture etoit 
entierement differente, et que V. M. n’attendoit rien de sa Majeste Britan- 
nique, et n’ avoit pour but que de lui donner des marques solides de son 
amitie. J’ai remarque, dans tout ce qui s’est passe enlre Milord Rochester et 
moi, qu’il n’est point entre dans la proposition d’un nouveau traite, et il 
m’a pani au contraire ^viter d’entendre ce que je lui ai dit sur cela. 11 s’est 
toujours renferme & dire, qu’il faut faire ce qu’on a fait, parce qu’on s*en 
est bien trouve de part et d’autre. ’ 

Milord Sunderland a compris d’abord qu’il ytoit bien plus i-propos de 
prendre des engagemens formels et reciproques ; que le Roy son maitre 
doit rechercher tout ce qui lui peut assurer I’amitie de votre Majeste. Il 
pose pour un fondement assure, que le Parlement, le Prince d’Orange, et la 
Maison d’Autriche doivent Stre consideres comme ayant des interets inse- 
parables, et qu’il est impossible de desunir ; qu’ainsi pour ytre bien avec 

h 
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votre Majesty, il faut non seulement s’abstenir de toute liaison avec enx, 
mais m6nie s'en separer avec eclat, et lever le masque quand il en sera 
terns ; c’est«i-dire, apres que le Parlement aura accord6 les revenus. Je 
suis demeur£ dans une grande retenue sur les nouveaux engagemens qu’- 
on pourroit prendre; je me suis contente d’insinuer la proposition que 
votre Majesty m’a ordonne de faire ^ cet egard, et j’ai cru devoir la faire 
naitre plus comme une suite naturelle de ce qui se traitoit, que comme 
une ouverture de la part de votre Majestc. . Milord Godolfin m'a parle dans 
le m£me sens que Milord Rochester ; quoiqu’il soit du secret, il n’a pas 
grand credit, et songe seulement k se conserver par une conduite sage et 
moderee. Je ne pense pas que s’il en etoit cru, on prit des liaisons avec 
votre Majesty qui pussent aller k se passer entierement de parlement, et i 
rompre nettement avec le Prince d’Orange. 

J’eus hier au soir un long entretien avec le Roi d’Angleterre ; nous re* 
petames tout ce qui avoit ete dit avec les Ministres, dont ils lui avoient 
rendu compte. Je connus bien que Milord Sunderland lui avoit parle a 
fond, de ce que nous avions dit, et lui avoit represente la necessite de ne 
rien menager, pour former une liaison cnliere avec V. M. Ge Prince me 
dit, que je savois mieux ses intentions et ses desscins que ses propres mi- 
nislres ; qu’il ne s'etoit pas ouvert k eux autant qu’il a fait k moi sur I’c* 
tablissement de la religion Gathoiique ; qu’avant la seance du Parlement il 
falloit cacher ses desseins et ne pas laisser penetrer jusqu’oh il vouloit con- 
duire les affaires ; qu’au fond il connoissoit que sa s^rete dependoit d’une 
6troite union avec V. M. ct de mettre la religion Gathoiique en etat de ne 
pouvoir etre detruite ; que son dessein est d’en venir ^ bout des qu’il le 
pourra; que cependant, je dois representer ^ V. M. combien il lui importe 
d’etre assiste dans un si grand dessein ; que ses premieres demarches avec 
le Parlement seront decisives ; que ceux qui le voudront traverser n’oublie- 
ront rien pour I'emp^chcr de reussir ; que V. M. connoitra peut*£tre trop 
tard, ce qu’il auroit fallu faire, et que ce qui sera necessaire presentement 
estbeaucoup moindreque ce que V.,M. voudroit contribuer a I’avenir si 
elle voyoit la royaute, et la religion Gathoiique, en £tat d’etre ruinces en 
Angleterre. 

J’ai dit Jl ce Prince qu’il voyoit quelles sont les intentions de V. M. a 
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son egard, que je pouvois tons les jours I’avertir de ce qui se passe ici, et 
qu’il ne falloit pas douter que V. M. ne prit les resolutions qui convien* 
dront k I’etat des affaires ; que votre amitie pour sa personne, et votre zele 
pour la religion, ne vous permettroientpas de I'abandonner dans ses besoins ; 
que la conduite que V. M. tient k son 6gard seroit sontenue, et ne se de- 
mentira pas ; qu’aussi de son cote, il doit etre applique a manager une 
amitie qu’il juge lui etre si avantageuse. Sa Majeste Britannique me dit, 
en me congediant, Je me fie entierement ^ ce que vous me dites ; mais 
representez au Roi votre maitre, que ce qu’il fera presentement me mettra 
I'esprit en repos, et m'obligera d’agir avec une fermete et une confiance que 
je ne puis avoir si je ne suis pleinement assure.” 

De tout ce qui m’a ete dit par le Roi d’Angleterre, et par ses Ministres, 
il me paroit que Ton n’insiste pas tant presentement sur la promesse d’un 
secours d I’avenir, que sur une somme presente. J'ai dit, ainsi que V. M. 
me I’a permis, que j’aurois incessammcnt un funds de neuf cens mille 
livres ; mais, si V. M. ne me permet pas de rien fournir de cette somme, 
c’est comme s’il n’y en avoit point ; on ne croirapas m£me qu’elle y soil, si 
on voitqueje ne fasse pas les payements quand ils me seront demandes. 

Le Roi d'Angleterre seroit, ^ ce que je puis juger, pleinement content 
si V. M. prenoit la resolution de faire remettre encore onze cens mille 
livres ici, avant la seance du parlement, ensorte qu’il put faire etat de 
toucher deux millions pendant que le parlement sera assemble. Cela 
pourroit dans la suite €tre repute comme une annee d’un subside, et si on 
convenoit d’en accorder un pour les annees suivantes, on pourroit ne les 
faire commencer que du mois d’Octobre prochain, et peut>etre m£me du 
mois de Janvier 1686. V. M. m’ordonnera ce qui sera de son service. Je 
me tiendrai en etat d’exgcuter ses ordres i la lettre, sans rien faire de mon 
chef, que ce qui me sera present. 

Les Ambassadeurs de Hollande ont eu une audience particulierev et 
sans ceremonie ; la difficulte subsiste toujours a I’^gard de leur entree et 
de leur audience publique; ils veulent avoir -un Comte d’Angleterre, 
comme a eu I'Ambassadeur de Savoye, il n’y a pas d’apparence qu’ils 
Hobtiennent, et le Roi d’Angleterre paroit resolu de ne rien changer au 
traitement ordinaire & leur egard. 
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La sante de la Reine d’ Angleterre n'est pas en bon etat ; les personnes 
qui I’approchent de plus pres croient qu’elle ne vivra pas long temps ; 
son mal est une espice de fluxion sur la poitrine avec des coliques violentes 
qui la reprennent souvent ; elle se croit elle-m£me en peril. 

Je Buis, See. 


BARILLON. 


Le Roi d M, Barillon. 

24 Avrit, I685. 

M ONSiEUR Barillon, j’ai regu vos lettres des 16 et 19 de ce mois, et 
quoique je me fusse attendu que le Roi d’ Angleterre auroit ete fort content 
des grands secours d* argent que je vous fais remetlre incessamment pour sub- 
venir, sans aucune stipuiatinn, a ses plus pressants besoins, au cas que I’as* 
seniblee prochaine du Parlement ne luiaccorde pas cequ’il desire, tantpour 
I’etablissement des metnes revenus pendant sa vie dont le feu Roi son frere 
a joui jusque a sa mort, que pour le libre excrcice de la religion Catholique 
dans son royaume, neanmoins ce Prince vous a fait connoitre, que s’il 
n’etoit pas assure de nia part d’une assistance plus considerable il se ver* 
roit dans la n6cessitc d’avoir des menagements pour le Parlement, qui se- 
roient fort prejudiciables a rafiermissement de Tautorite royale, et par con- 
sequent au bien de la religion Catholique ; mais quoiqu’il ait d’autant plus 
dc sujet de prendre une entiere confiance aux sentiments d’estime et d’ ami- 
tie que j’ai pour lui, qu’il voye bien que j’apporte toutes les diligences 
possibles a lui en faire ressentir les eflets, sans lui demander aucuns autres 
engagements dans mesinterets que ceux que sa gratitude et sa bonne foi le 
pourruit porter ik prendre quand les occasions s’en presenterout, je veux 
bien toutes fois lui duni\cr encore de plus grandes preuves de la considera- 
tion que je fais sur tout ce qu’il vous a represente, et de la sincerite avec 
laquclle je veux concourir a tout ce qui peut etre de ses avantages : e’est 
pour cet effet qu’outre les cinq cens mille livres que je vous fis remettre aus- 
sitot que j’appris la mort du feu Roi, et que vous devez avoir encore entre 
les mains, on continuera ^ vous faire tenir incessamment les neuf cens mille 
livres que je vous ai promis par ma depeebe du b*, et je ferai joindre en- 
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core une somme de deux cens millc ecus, afin que vous puissiez avoir cn 
main pendant Tassemblee du Parlement jusqu*a la concurrence de deux mil- 
lions; maiscomme j’apprens avec plaisir que presque tous les menibres du 
Parlement sont tres-bien intentionnes pour les interets du Roi, et qu*a-pcinc 
en connoit on cinq ou six, qui y soient opposes, il y a bien de Tapparencc 
que ce Prince n*aura pas besoiii d*un grand fonds, pour sc rcndre iavorabics 
les deliberations du dit Parlement, etqu’eu toutcas il se contentera de Taire 
esperer des recompenses a ceux qui leront bien leur devoir : jc consens ueaii- 
moins, que vous fassiez payer jusqu’ a quatre cens mille livres, pourrournir 
aux gratifications que le Roi jugcra a-propos de laire pendant cettc assein- 
blee ; et a I’egard des seize cens mille livres restans, vous ne vous cn desaisirez 
qu’en cas que la conduitc du Parlement soit assez mauvaisc pour obligor le 
Roi k le casser, ou qu’il trouve d'ailleurs dc si fortes oppositions k Teta- 
blissement d’un libre exercicc de la religion Catholique, qu’il soit olilige 
d*employcr ses armes centre ses propres sujets. 

Enfin, mon intention est dc le secourir de bonne foi, au cas qu’il enait 
eff’ectivement besoin, pour rafTcrmisscment de son autorite, ct pour le bien 
de notre religion ; niais, si son Parlement se porte de lui-meme a fairc cc 
que IcRoi desire, mon intention est que vous icservicz le fonds que jc vous 
fais remettre, jus<ju’ a ce qu’il me paroisse d’uue necessite pressante de I’cni* 
ploycr ; et cependant, jc consens, ainsi que je viens de vous dire, que vous 
fassiez payer aux Ministres du Roi, avant la tenue du Parlement, jusqu’a 
la somme de quatre cens mille livres, au cas que le dit Roi les demande. Je 
in' assure qu’apres que vous aurez fait connoitre a cc Prince fjuelles sunt mes 
dernieres intentions, je n’aurai plus de sa part que des remerciineiits des 
efforts que je fais pour procurer ses avantages ; inais si, contre mon opi- 
nion, on vouloit encore faire quelques tentatives pour tirer dc moi de plus 
grands secours, il est bon que. vous otiez toutc esperance de I’obtenir, 
et que vous fassiez menie connoitre, que j’apprcndrois avec <lcplaisir 
que le Roi ne fut pas content des graiides preuves (|ue je lui donne de iiioii 
ainitie. 

Il vous sera facile de tirer le I^oi d’Anglcterre dc I’inquletudc que lui 
donne la declaration que le Marquis de Feuqiiiercs a fait par mon ordre au 
Roi d’Espague, et a ses ministres, et je vous dqKche ce courier expres afin 
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que vous puissiez informer le Roi d’Angleterre, sans aucun retardement, 
que je suis d’autantplus satisfait de la reponse du dit Roi Catholique, qu’ou* 
tre qu’il traite la proposition de ceder au Due de Baviere les Pays Bas, ou 
de lui en abandonner le gouvernement, de pure chimere, il me donne 
d’ailleurs des' assurances positives d’ observer religieusement la trfive, et de 
se conlbriner en toutes choses k ce qu’elie contient ; ensorte que je n'ai pas 
lieu de croire, que ce Prince veuille apporter aucun changement d I’etat pre- 
sent des Pays Bas : et comme jc n’ai point eu d’autre intention aussi que de 
prevenir, par cet eclaircissement, tout ce qui pouvoit troubler le repos de 
I’Europe, vous pouvez assurer Ic Koi d’Angleterre, que j’apporterai lou- 
jours les meiiies soins a le inaintenir, et que tant que le Roi Catholique vou- 
dra concourir de sa part, et rejetter de semblables nouveautes si contraires 
a la treve, la tranquillite publique ne pourra etre alteree. 


M. Barillon au Roy. 

30 Avril, 1685. 

J’a I regu la dcpeche de votre Majeste du 24 Avril par un courier expres. 
J’allai aussitot apres trouver le Roi d’Angleterre pour rinforroerde la re- 
ponse f'aite d M. de Feuquieres par sa Majeste Catholique. Onnesauroit 
teinoigner plus de joye que ce Prince en fit paroitre d’une nouvelle qui le 
tire d’une grande inquietude, et lui met I’esprit en repos. Ge n’etoit pas 
sans fondement qu’il craignuit qu’une rupture entre V. M. etleRoi d’Es- 
pagne ne rendit le Parlenient plus difficile qu’il ne le sera, quand tout 
paroitra calmc au-dehors. Sa Majeste Britannique me chargea de remer- 
cier V. M. du soin qu’elie avoit eu de Ten avertir par un courier expres, 
et me temoigna que sa joie^se redouble toutes les fois qu’il revolt des mar- 
ques de I’amitie de V. M. 

Les Ministres ont appris aussi avec beaucoup de plaisir le succcs de la 
proposition de M. de Feuquieres. Milord Rochester est encore plus sen- 
sible que les autres a tout ce qui peut entretenir la paix au-dehors ; il m’a 
etc aise de fairc voir que I’intention de V. M. etoit seulement de prevenir 
ce qui auroit pualtcrer le repos dont I’Europe jouit,puisque la reponse qui 
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a ete faite k Madrid, met ses affaires dans an etat de calme et de tranquillitc 
qui, selon les apparences, doit durcr. 

Le Roi d’Angleterre m’en a parle encore ce matin, avec beaucoup de satis- 
faction, et se croit delivre d’lin fort grand embarras, ou ii croyoit devoir 
etre expose, si le Parlement avoit etc assemble quand la guerre auroit com- 
mence entre V. M. et I’Espagne. II me paroit que votrc Majestc tire qiielque 
avantage de ce qui a ete agite sur cette maticre, en ce qu’on s’accoutumc 
a entendre parler du droit de Monseigneur le Dauphin a la courontie 
d’Espagne, sans qu’il paroisse qu’on prenne une trop forte alarme ile voir 
tant do royaunies dans la possibilite d’etre reunis a la couronne de Fiance. 
II semble du moins que Ton reeonnoisse i]ue si sa Majeste Catiiolique 
mouroit sans enfans, le droit dc Moiiseigneur le Dauphin, et de ses ilc- 
scendans,seroit lieaueoup nieilleurque deceux qui n’y pourroient prcteudre 
qu’en verlu d’une renonciation rcinplic de nullites. Je n’ai parle dc tout 
cela que fort superfieiellement comme d’yne chose eloignec, mais je u’ai 
pas cru aussi devoir supprimer ce tjoe V. M. alleguoit pour la principale 
raison de ce qu’elle avoit dessein de faire pour cmpeeher que TEleeteur 
de Baviere, et rArchiduchesse fussent mis cn possession des Pays Bas. 

II s’est passe une chose dans le dedans de la cour, qui n’est pas de pen 
de consequence. Le Roi d’Angleterre ayant resolu d’allei a la chapclle, 
accompagne comme I’etoit le feu Roi, en parla la veille a Milord Roches- 
ter, Milord Sunderland, et Milord Godolfin. 11 Icur dit, qu’ayanl fait la 
demarche d’aller ouvertement a la messc, il croyoit y devoir aller avec la 
dignite requise, et accompagne de ses gardes, et dc ses principaux ollicicrs ; 
qu’ils pourroient denieurer a la porte de la chapclle, et I’y attendro, ou y 
revenir apres, dans le temps qu’il en devroit sortir. Milord Sunderland iie 
fit point de difficulte, ni Milord Godolfin, qui cstaccoutume, comme Chnm- 
bellan de la Reyne, de lui donner la main jusqu’a la porte ; mais Milord 
Rochester combaltit avec vehemence la resolution que sa Majeste Britan- 
nique temoignoit avoir prise, et apres avoir allegue inutilemeut les raisons 
dont il se put aviser, il declara nettement qu’a moins cjuc la Roi d’ Angle- 
terre lui coramandat expressement de I’accompagner jusqu’a la porte de la 
chapelle, il nc le feroit pas. Sa Majeste Britahni({uc lui dit, que son inten- 
tion n’etoit pas de contraindre personne, ni de lui commander de faire une 
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chose i laquelle il paroissoit atoir tant de i^pugnance ; que son scrupute 
paroissoit mal-fonde, et que ce ne devoit pas etre une excuse pour une chose 
qui scroit mal en soi de la faire commander ; qu’il etoit en liberte de le 
fairc, ou de ne le faire pas. La contestation alia assez avant ; le Roi d’ An- 
gleterre ne se rendit pas, et ne voulut pas commander a Milord Rochester 
de I’accompagner ; Milord Rochester persista a ne le pas faire sans ordre, 
et prit 1’ expedient que lui proposa sa Majcste Britannique d’ alter des le 
m6me jour a une maison de campagne ou il devoit alter le Icndemain. Mi- 
lord Sunderland et Milord Godolfin, cumme habiles courtisans, presserent 
Milord Rochester d’avoir cette complaisance pour le Roi, et ne purentrien 
gagncr sur son esprit. V. M. jugera par cet incident qiielles oppositions le 
Roi d'Angleterre pniirra trouver dans la suite a ce qu'il voudra cntrepren- 
dre en- faveur de la religion Gatholique. 

Ce detail est fort secret; il est pourtant assez v'raisemblable, que Milord 
Rochester s’eu voudra faire honneur aupres des Protestans zeles, et croira 
s’autoriser parmi eux sans qu’il pense en cela hazarder sa faveur, ni son 
emploi. 11 essayera de faire croire au Roi d’Angleterre, que ce qu’il en 
a fait est pour le service et pour le bien de ses affaires ; qu’il est perilleux 
de se trop declarer, et trop tot ; que quoiqu’il puisse arriver, il ne peut 
avoir d’autrcs inter£t$ que les siens ; mais il a affaire a un Prince fort fermc, 
et qui souffre tres-impatiemment la moindre contradiction. 

Il etoit hier ici le jour de Paques; les chevaliers de rordreaccompagnercut 
le Roi d’Angleterre avec leurs colliers jusqu’A la porte de la tribune ou 
il entend la messe. Le Due de Sominerset portoit I’epee ; il est deineure 
^ la porte, la coutume n’etant pas que celui qui porte cette ejice entredans 
I’eglise, si ce n’est lorsque le Roicommunie. Les Dues deNordfollc, de Graf- 
ton, de Kicheraond, et de Northumberland, les. Comte's d’Oxford, de 
Mulgraf, et plusieurs autoes Seigneurs, accompagnerent sa Majeste Britan- 
nique en allant et en revenant. On a remarque que le Due d’Ormond et 
Ic Marquis d’Halifax sont demeures dans I’antichambre. Milord Roches- 
ter ne revint qu’hier au soir de la campagne. Cette resolution que le Roi 
d’Angleterre a prise d’aller d I’eglise avec ses ofliiciers et ses gardes cause 
autant de bruit, et fait faire plus de reflexions, que Ton n’en a fait, lors- 
qu’il alia publiquement it la messe. 
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Les Ambaasadeurs d’Hollande n*ont fait aucune plainte de ce qui leur 
est arm£ i Gravesend. M. d’Avaux m’a mande que ie Pensionnaire Fagel 
leur a fait ordonner par les commissaires aux affaires etrangeres, de ne 
moigner aucun kvssentinient, et de dissimuler ce qui s'est pass^. I Is n'ont 
eu qu’un Milord pour aller au>devant d‘eux le jour de leur entree ; ce fut 
Milord Tenay, Gatholique, ct gendre du feu Vicomte Montaigne: cela 
mSnie a fait parler, et Ton a trouve strange que le Roi d’Angleterre ait 
affect^ d’employer un Milord Gatholique k la premiere entree qui ait ete 
faite depuis son regne, et de Tenvoyer aux Ambassadeurs d’Hollande. Ils 
ont eu audience aujourdhui de leurs Majestes Britanniques d Whitehall ; 
Milord Nort les y a conduit. 

J’ai dit au Roi d’Angleterre ce que V. M. m’a permis touchant les 
sommes qui doivent passer ici incessamment. Jfe lui ai fait remarquer avec 
combien d’ application V. M. va au-devant de ses besoins, et les preuves 
essentielles qu’elle lui donne de son amiti£. Ge Prince m’a temoigne etre 
fort sensible a ce que V. M. fait en sa faveur. J’espere bien empccher que 
V. M. ne suit pressee de long temps d’envoyer de nouveaux fonds, pourvu 
que V. M. me permette de me servir dc ceux qui seront ici. Je ne me suis 
point declare au Roi d’Angleterre, ni i ses Ministres, que V. M. m’ait 
donne la permission de ne fournir que jusqu’a quatre cetis mille iivres sur 
les deux millions dont on pent faire ctat : cette declaration, si je la faisois, 
oteroit tout le merite de ce que V. M. fait presentement cn faveur du Roi 
d’Angleterre, et donneroit occasion ici de croire que I’intention de V. M. 
est seulemefft de I’aider en cas qu’il soit etposc k une revolte. On ne s’at- 
tend pas que ce soit 1^ le fondement du secours que V. M. veut bien ac< 
corder. Sa Majeste Britannique et ses Ministres ne font aucun doutc que 
V. M. ne veuille bien payer ce gui restoit du de I’ancien subside lorsque 
le feu Roi d’Angleterre est mort. La somme de cinq cens mille Iivres, 
que V. M. a envoyec incontinent apres, sera suffisante pour en faire le 
parfait payeincnl. 

Ge que j’ai dit a Milord Rochester sur 1’ envoi de nouveaux fonds I’a 
emp^he de me presser comme il auroit fait sans cela ; mais il ne revoque 
pas en doute que cette somme ne soit fournie quand il la demandcra ,* je 
supplie V. M. de m’en accorder la permission ; le refus que j’en ferois 
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causeroit, ce roe sembU, un prejudice notable au blen de ses affaires, qui 
seroit fort difficile i r£parer dans la suite. Apres I’anden subside paye, il 
restera ici quinze cens niille livres ; je ferai mou possible pour ne point 
diroinuer ce fonds, que lorsque j’en serai fort presse ; roais'j’ose encore re- 
presenter t y. M., que si j’en ai des defenses expresses, et que je ne puisse 
faire quelques payeinents, il me sera impossible de soutenir Topinion que 
le Roi d'An^leterre et ses Ministres ont que V. M. desire sincerement ses 
avantages et retablissement de son autorite.. 

Je n’ai pas expUque assezclairement I’etat des affaires de ce pays-ci quand 
j’ai donne lieu a V. M. de croire que I’argent qu’elle fournira sera employ^ 
des gratifications aux roembres du Parleroent, pour en obtenir ce que le 
Roi d'Angleterre desire tant a I’egard des revenus, que du libre exercice 
de la religion Catbolique ;^ce n’est pas la le chemin que ce Prince pretend 
tenir, et rien n’est plus oppose a ce qu’il a dessein de Jaire. II aura une 
conduite ferme et resolue^ Tintroduction faite par le Comte de Danby 
d’acheter les voix du Parlement a si mal reussi, qu’on ne songe plus d s’en 
servir ; et, i dire la v^rite, si on recoromengoit le mettre en pratique, on 
tomberoit dans les raeroes inconv^niens. Le Roi d’Angleterre veut que 
ses affaires se fassent par la necessite ou le parlement se trouvera de lui ac- 
corder ce qu'ii est r^solu de prendre, si on ne le lui accorde pas, e’est-a-dire, 
les revenus dont le feu Roi jouissoit ; et, selon toutes les apparences, le par- 
lement les accordera. Mais cela ne met pas le Roi d’Angleterre en repos, 
et ^ son aise ; car il ne pent avec reputation et avec s0iret6 abandonner la 
protection des Gatholiqnes; cep’bndant, il est fort apparent qu’il trouvera 
de grandes difficultes a etablir une liberte d’exercicr pour la religion Ga- 
tholique. 

Je sais d^ja, que les cabales se forment etitre les Seigneurs ; on croit qu’il 
seront plus difficiles que la Ghambre des Communes sur Particle de la re- 
ligion. 11 est tres-croyable que les revenus seront accordcs pour oter au 
Roi d’Angleterre le pretexte de dire qu’on lui refuse ce qui est. nlcessaire 
pour le soutien du gouvernement; mais on voudra en m£me temps prendre 
de telles precautions pour la surete cie la religion Protestante, que le Roi 
d’Angleterre ne les pourra admettre sans se trouver en un etat fort perilleux 
et fort incertain. Les Protestants zeles disent d^jst tout haut, que ce Prince 
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a inanqu6 ik ce qu’il a dit au conseil, et k ce qui est port£ dans la declaration 
qui a ete publiee, ayant promis formellenient de ne rien faire centre la 
religion Protestante, qtioique, depuis, il ait donne un regiment en Irlande 
au Colonel Talbot ; ce qui est, comme ils le disent, avancer le Papisme, et 
comraencer i detruire la religion Protestante. V. M. peut done tenir pour 
un fondement assure, que le Roi d'Angleterre troovera d’extremes difli- 
cultes i ce qu’il vent faire en faveur de la religion Gatholique. On n’omet- 
tra aucuns soins pour Ten detourner, et pour afibiblir les resolutions qu’il 
aura prises. V. M. voit par ce qu’a fait Milord Rochester, ce qu’on doit 
attendre des autres en des choses de plus grande consequence. 

Le meillcur moyen, et le plus sur, pour fortifier ce Prince, et le maintenir 
dans le bon etat ob il est <l I'^gard de la religion Gatholique, et des interets 
de V. M., est de se voir assure d’une liaison etroite avec V. M. et dans une 
entiere sdrete d’en etre puissamment secouru. Je ne fais aucun doute qu'il 
ne s’engage aussi avant que V. M. le voudra dans la suite, et il croit deji 
le faire cn recevant des gratifications de V. M. Si je.cessois toutes sortes 
de payements, et que le Roi d’Angleterre et ses ministres prissent le parti 
de s’expliquer avec froideur sur cela, et'de ne pas parler de secours comme 
d’une chose necessaire, je ne douterois pas que ce Prince ne sc erfit en 
etat et en liberte de prendre d’ autres mesures. Je ne puis representer 
trop fortement i V. M. combien il impotte de ne donner au Roi d’ Angle* 
terre, et ^ ses Ministres, aucune occasion de croire que V. M. ne veut pas 
contribuer & sa grandeur et a son etablissement. Je m’appliqucrai i rendre 
un compte si exact de ce qui se passera ici, que V. M. verra le fonds de 
tons les int^r^ts, autant que je serai capable de les dcm^ler. Gependant, 
il est, selon mon opinion, trcs-necessaire que V. M. ne suspende pas les 
payements, et qu’elle me permette de foiirnir au Roi d’Angleterre 
ce que je croirai devoir donner sur leS quinze qens mille tivres qui 
resteront apres le parfait payement de I’ancien subside ; j’ose rfipondre 
que cet argent aura un aussi bon effet qu’ aucun que V. M. ait pu donner. 
C’est un coup decisif pour ce que V. M. a d’avantage Jeoeur, c’.est-i-dire, 
pour I’dtabliHsement d’un exercice libre en faveur de la religion Catho* 
lique. Je supplie V. M. de se souvenir, que j’ai menage les payements 
du subside passe, en sorte qu’une annee entiere a 6tc ecoulee sans qu’il cn 
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ait it€ fait mention. Je ne puis avoir d'autres vues en tout cela qne i'in- 
terdt de V. M. qui pourroit, par un seul contretemps, ruiner en un jour 
la con fiance qu’elle a etablie id depuis plusieurs annees, d’une amitie sin> 
cere. pour le feu Roi et pour celui d’i>prdent. J’espere que V. M. me fera 
la justice d’etre persuade, que je n’abonde pas en mon sens, et que je sais 
aussi bien que personne obiir avenglement k ses ordres; mais il est de mon 
devoir de repr^senter les choses comme dies sont, et de me soumettre tou' 
jours I ce qu’il plaira it V. M. de commander. 

Je suis, avcc le plus profond respect. See. 

BARILLON. 


Le Roi d M. Barillon, 

9 Mai, 16S5. 

NIonsieur Barillon, je suis bien aise de voir par votre lettre du 30 
Avril, que le Roi d’ Angleterre feconnoisse quelle a 6le la siiicerite de mes 
intentions dans la declaration que le Marquis de Feuquieres a faite par 
mes ordres au Roi Gatholique, et que comme j'ai bien voulu me contenter 
de la reponse qui lui a de rendue de la part du Roi, elle ait fait cesser 
aussi toute inquidude que cettc afi'aire avoit doniie a la cour ou vous etes. 
Je m'assure que comme cet eclaircissement n’aura pas ele inutile a I’afFer* 
missement de la paix, il contribuera beaucoup aussi a faciliter au Roi d’An< 
gleterre I’exdution de ses desscins, dans la prochaine assemblee du Parle- 
ment, et que par la senle disposition des affaires prdentes de I’Europe, 
il obtiendra tout ce qu’il desire, sans avoir besoin & I'avenir d'aucune 
autre assistance que de celle qu’il tirera de son royaume. 

Gependant, je vois par votre lettre, que vous etes persuade qu’il est de 
mon service non seuleinent d’achever aussitot qu’il desirera le payement 
des subsides que vous aviez promis de ma part au feu Roi, mais m£me de 
vous donner la permission de disposer des quinze cens nfille livres restants 
lorsque vous le jugerez necessaire, tant pour le fortifier dans la resolution 
d*6tablir i quelque prix que ce sOit, le libre exercice de notre religion, 
que pour I’attacber inseparablement k mes interdts, et I’emp^cher de pren- 
dre d'autres mesures ; mais, pour vous ^claircir encore plus particulierement 
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de mes intentions, afin que vous ne puissiez point vous 6loigncr, je suis 
bjen aise de vous rep6ter ; qn'il est vrai que le principal motif, ou, pour 
mieux dire, le seul et unique, qfii ni’obiige de vous faire remettre avec" 
tant de diligence une somme aussi considerable qu’est celle de deux ihil* 
lions, pour en secourir le Roi d’Anglcterre dans ses plus pressants besoins, 
c*est le zele que j’ai pour I'augmentation de notre religion, secondc de 
mbn estime et de mon aiTection pour le dit Roi ; il doit etre aussi d’autant 
plus persuade de cette verite, que je ne stipule aucunes conditions de lui, 
et que I’intention que j’ai de maintenir la paix dans toute 1' Europe ne me 
laisse pas lieu de croire, que j’y puissc trouver assez d’obstacles pour avoir 
besoin d’aucune assistance etrangere ; j’ai assez bonne opinion aussi de la 
fermete du Roi d’Angleterre dans la profession qu’il fait de Ja religion 
Gatholique, pour £tre bien persuade qu’il employera toute son autorite & 
en etablir le libre exercice, sans qu’il soit necessaire de I’y exciter par une 
distribution d’argent prematuree, et qui ne doit pas etre employe si le 
Parlement lui accorde le meme revenu dont juuissoit le feu Roi d’ Angie* 
terre, et consent aussi a I’etablissement du libre exercice de notre religion ; 
aussi roon intention est que vous continuiez les payements de tout ce qui 
reste du des subsides promis au feu Roi, qpi monte, suivant le dernier 
compte que vous ni’avez envoye, k 470 mille iivres, ensorle que de la re- 
mise qui vous a ete faitepar mes ordres le 15 Fevrier dernier de la somme 
de 500 mille Iivres il ne vous en restera, apres les payements faits, que cello 
de trente mille Iivres, Icsqucls joints a toutes les remises qui vous ont etc, ou 
seront faites encore, feront la somme de quinze cens trente mille Iivres ; 
et je veux que vous gardiez ce funds, pour n’en disposer qu’en cas quo le 
Roi d’Angleterre ne pouvant pas obtenir de son Parlement la continua- 
tion des memes revenus qu’avoit le feu Roi son IVerc, ou rencontrant trop 
d’obstacles i I’etablissement de la religion Catbolique, se trouve oblige 
de le separer, et d’employer son autoritc et* ses forces pour reduirc ses 
sujets k la raison ; je consens, en ce cas, que vous I’assistiez pour lors de 
toute la somme de quinze cens trente mille Iivres, soit en un ou plu- 
sieurs payements, ainsi que vobs le jugerez a-propos, et que vous m’en 
donniez avis dans le mSme terns, par un courier expres. Je m’assure 
que le Roi et ses ministres seront satisfaits des ordres que je vous donne, 
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au moins n'auront^ils pas raison de se plaindre» que je ne veuille assister 
qu'en cas de revoke, et ila verront, au contraire, que j’ai d’antant plqs 
^Mnteret que le patlement se porte dl lui-meme k contenter le dk Roi, 
qu*il en aura la principale obligation a la bonne intelligence qui est entre 
moi et lui ; et comme il ne seroit pas juste, qu'il tournat k sou profit, et 
mit dans son epargne, les secours que je lui destine par les seuls motifs 
que je viens de vous 6crire, il pourra toujours s’ assurer de recevoir les 
mSmes marques de mon affection en cas que la necessite de ses affaires 
I’oblige d’y avoir recours. 

Tachez cependant de bien penetrer quelles seront les n^gociations qui 
se feront i la cour ok vous dtes, entre les Ministres du Roi, et les Ambas« 
sadeurs d'Hollande pour un traite d’aliiance avec les Etats Generaux ; et 
prenez garde, qu’en agissant d’aussi bonne foi que je fais avec la cour ok 
vous £tes, elle ne prenne ailleurs des engagements prejudiciables k mes 
inter^ts. 


Af. BarUlon au Roi, 

U Mai, 1685. 

J E regus hier, par un courier exprn, la d6p6che de votre Majest6 du g*. 
Mai. J’aurai le soiu que je dois, de ne rien faire au-deU de ce que V. M. 
me present ; je me contenterai de repr^senter k V. M. le fait comme il 
est, et de suivre ensuite ses ordres avec la derniere exactitude. 

M. d’Avaux m’a envoye la copie des lettres des Ambassadeurs d’Hol* 
lande au Pensiminaire Faigel du 29 Avril: ces lettres portent que Milord 
Rochester leur a parle d’une maniere qui leur donne des esperances d’une 
plus etroite liaison entre sa Majeste Britannique et les Etats Graeraux. Je 
crois savoir positivement que la conference dont il est fait mention dans 
ces lettres n’a point ^t6 tenue ; et si on avoit dessein ici de jetter' les fon« 
dements d’une plus Etroite liaison entre sa Majeste Britannique et les Etats 
G^n6raux, ce ne seroit pas par une conference des Ambassadeurs avec plu- 
sieturs ministres. 

J’ai peine k croire aussi ce qui est portk par ces lettres, que Milord Preston 
ait chaig6 de parler k V. M. sur le sujet de M. le Prince d’Orange. Le 
Roi d’Angleterre m’en auroit au moins dit quelque chose, s’il avoit envie 
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que «ies offices eussent un bon succes j mais il me parle souvent comme 
ayant une grande defiance et fort bien fondee de la conduite et des inten* 
tions de M. le Prince d'Orange son ^ard. Votre Majeste sail bien cn 
quelle maniere Milord Preston lui a parle sur ce sujet du Prince d’Orange. 
Si cet endroit de la lettre des Ambassadenrs est faux, le resie poiirroit bien 
r^tre aussi. 

Votre Majeste aura vu par Ics leltres que je me suis donne riionneur de 
lui ecrire, que je crois le Roi d* Angleterre dans toutes les dispositions pos- 
sibles de conserver une etroite liaison avec Votre Majeste, et que c’est sur 
ce fondement que roulent tons ses desseins. Gependant, il est certain que 
toute I’application des Protestans zcles, et des partisans de M. Ic Prince 
d’Orange, est de le detacher des intcrets de V. M. On ne lui proposera 
rien d’abord qui y soit directement oppose; mais on voudra insensiblement 
le faire entrer en des mesures secretes avec le Prince d’Orange seul, ou 
avee les Etats Generaux. Je ne pense pas tju’on en vienne a bout ; et je 
croirois plutot que les Ambassadeurs d’Hollande se flattent, ct prennent 
des discours generaux pour des paroles essentielles. 

Les affaires du Parlement nc seront pas si faciles qu’on se I’ctoit imagine. 
Les esprits de ceux qui composent la Gbambre des Communes paroissent 
disposes ^ accorder la jouissance des revenus. Mais il se fait tous les jours 
dans les cabales, de nouvelles propositions qui donneront de I’embarras d 
sa Majeste Britannique et ^ ses Ministres. 

11 y a eu une chose agitce qui est de grande cons£qucnce : I’opinion 
generaleraent repandue est, que Madame de Portsmouth et Milord Sunder- 
land sont les principales causes de la liaison etroite qui a paru depuis 
quelques ann^es entre V. M. et le feu Roy d’ Angleterre. On les a vus, dans 
les derniers temps dc son regne, avec tout le credit; on a vu meme Milord 
Rochester d^chu de favour, et pr^t a partir pour I’lrlande ; cela fait que la 
principale haine du pas$£ tombe sur Milord Sunderland et sur Madame de 
Portsmouth, qu’on salt avoir agi en tout dc concert. On y enveloppe aussi 
Milord Godolfin. Les factieux pretendent avoir ete abandonnes par cux, 
et leur imputent tous les malheurs dont ils ont etc accabl^s. Sur ce Ibn- 
denient le dessein est de proposer, des que le Parlement sera assemble, 
de chasser de la Gbambre des Communes tous ceux qui ont cte, dans les 
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autres parlements, d’exclure M. le Duc d’Yorkde la succesnon. C’ett une 
proposition sp^cieuse, et qui paroit pleine de respect et de zele poor le 
Roy d’An^leterre ; mais le dessein en cela est d'aigrir les esprits de toute 
la nation centre lui, et de faire conuoitre (s’il y consent) qu’il n’oublie 
point ce qui a 6te fait centre ses interets, et qu’il a toujours enyie do 
s’en venger. G’est aussi un degre pour attaquer ceux de la Ghambre Haute, 
qui ont 6te d’avis de son exclusion, et principalement Milord Sunderland 
et Milord Godolfin, qui ont traite de la part du feu Roy avec les factieux, 
et qui les ont port^s, en ce temps la, k insister sur une chose a laquelle ils 
les assuroient que le Prince consentiroit k la fin, si on faisoit sa condition 
bonne. 

11 est fort apparent que ce projet est sootenu par des gens qui ne sont 
pas tout-i-fait hors des afiaires. Mii<^*'d Halifax a toujours une haine fort 
vive contre Milord Sunderland, et anime sous main ceux qu’il avoit dis> 
poses k lui nuire. 

Milord Sunderland a deji parle au Roy d’ Angleterre pour prevenir le piege 
qu’on lui voudroit tendre sous pretexte dechasser ceux qu’on appelle les 
Exclusionncdres; mais si le moyen manque, on en tentera d’abtres ; et je crois 
savoir que Milord Sunderland sera fortement attaque, tant par la liaine qui 
reste de lui de son ministere passe, que parce qu’on prevoit qu’il aura beau- 
coup de part k la confiance de son maitre k I’avenir, si sa liaison subsiste 
avec V. M., et s’il persiste dans le dessein d’etablir la religion Gatholique. 

Je crois que Milord Rochester sera epargne au commencement par le 
Parlement. On le croit bon Protestant, et il est regarde coranie protecteur 
du parti Episcopal : on le voit k la tete des affaires, et les finances entre les 
mains; il est, outre cela, beau-frere du Roy : on croiroit en I’attaquant, 
fournir ^ sa M^est6 Britannique un pretexte de casser le Parlement. Mais 
on s’imagine pouvoir attaquer les autres ministres impunement, et que peut- 
£tre Milord Rochester ne sera pas nk:he de ce qui se passera coiJtre ceux 
qui avoient pr4valu sur lui dans les derniers temps, et qui I’avoient reduit 
k se retirer en Irlande. 

Les Gatholiques sont ouvertement pour Milord Sunderland : cela rendra 
encore les esprits de la Ghambre Basse plus aises a exciter contre lui ; cepen- 
dant il a fort bien servi leRoyd’ Angleterre avant qu’il parvint^ lacouronne. 
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et il a travailli si utiiement a le faire venir d'Ecosse, et d le r^tablir dans le 
conseil, et dans ramiraut^, que je ne crois pas que ce Prince I’abandonne, 
ni qu’il souffre que le Parlement commence par faire une chose aussi preju* 
diciable i I’autorite royale, que le seroitcelle d’attaquer les ministres. 

Madame de Portsmouth croit aussi devoir 6tre atta<{u^e ; cela I’oblige i 
prcsser son depart avant que le Parlement s’assemhle. De la la^on dont le 
Roy d’Angleterre ra’a parl^ sur son sujet, j’ai lieu de croire qu'elle sera con- 
tente de ce qu’il a resolu sur ses affaires. 

V. M. peut juger par ce que j’ai I’lionneur de liii mander, que les affaires 
nc scront pas si paisibles dans le Parlemeht qu’on se I’imaginc. 11 est vrai 
que les anciens factieux ne sont pas choisis ; mais ceux qui composent le 
Parlement le deviendront aisement : ils ont presque tons une aversion insur- 
montable contre la religion Gatholique, et la plupart sont ennemis de la 
France, et jaloux de la grandeur de V. M. Ils connoissent bien que du 
succes de cette seance depend I’etablissement des affaires de sa Majeste 
Britannique ; c’est pourquoi on n’omettra rien pour lui susciter des 
embarras. 

11 y a des avis que les Anglois refugies k Amsterdam veulent envoyer 
des armes en Ecosse, et ont pris des mesures sur cela ; c’cst I’endroit oi'i il 
pent plus aisement arriver des desordres, aussi bien que dans Ic Nord de 
rirlande, qui joint presqu'a I’Ecosse. Le Hoy d’Angleterre ne inc paroit 
point inquiet de I’avenir, et croit venir a bout de tout aisement. 

Les Ambassadeurs d’Hollande ont eu leur audience du Prince et de la Prin- 
cesse de Dannemark. 11s m’ont rendu la premiere visile apres la Maison 
royale. Seloncequi m'est rapporte par quelques uns de leurs confidents, ils 
nesont pas si contents qu’ils le temoigqentpar leurs lettres. Je nc laisserai 
pasde redoubler messoins pour penetrer cequi se passera sur oa sujet. 

Il vint hier de fort bonnes nouvelles d’Ecosse. ,11 a ete question dans 
le Parlement, d’accorder a sa Majeste Britannique poursa vie, les droits de 
I’excise et des coutumes qui avoient etc concedes aussi au feu Uc)y pour sa 
vie. Non seulement cela a ete fait, mais le Parlement a annexe ces tneines 
droits i lacouronne pour toujours. Cl’cst le Due d’Hamilton qui en a fait 
la proposition aux Seigneurs, et qui I’a fait reussir par son credit dans-le 
Parlement. 
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On a arrfite ici un £cuyer de M. le Due de Monmouth ; le Roy d'An- 
gleterre m'a dit qu’il ne s’etoit trouve charge de rien, et qu'il ne s’etoit 
pas cache, qu’ainsi on Tavoit elargi, en donnant caution de se representer. 

Le Due deNordfolk a i’ordre de la jarretiere ; e'est la place qui a vaqu£ 
par la mort du fed Roy d’Angleterre. Milord Ghurchil sera Milord d’An- 
gleterre : il I’^toit seulement d’Ecosse. M. Germain sera aussi fait Milord, 
et le Colonel Talbot sera Comte d’lrlande des qu’il y sera arrive. Tout 
cela sera fait avant I’assemblee du Parlement. 

Je suis avec le profond respect que je dois, 8cc. 


M. de Barillon an Roy> 

17 May, 16S5» d Londres. 
J E vois par la derniere dep^che de V. M. que sa resolution est de secourir 
le Roy d’Angleterre dans ses besoins ; e’est dans cette vue que V. M. envoye 
ici des sommes considerables. Gependant il me paroit que V. M. n’est pas 
sans soup^on que le Roy d’Angleterre ne puisse prendre des mesures op- 
posees a ses inter£ts, et former des liaisons avec les Etats Generaux et avec 
le Prince d’Orange. Ma principale application doit dtre d tScher de le pe* 
nitrer, et je n’omettrai rien de ce qui peut m’eclaircir de ce qui se passe 
de plus secret ici. Le commerce intime que j’ai avec le Roy d’Angleterre 
et avec ses ministres me met en tel etat, que ce sera ma faute si je suis 
tromp6. 

V. M. peut tenir pour assure que le Roy d’Angleterre n’a point un plan 
de liaison avec les Etats Generaux, et^encore moins avec le Prince d’Orange. 
Je ne prends pas cette confiance mal-i-propos, mais sur beaucoup de choses 
qu’il me seroit difficile d'expliquer a V. M. aussi clairement que je les vois* 
Il faut convenir, cependant, que le Roy d’Angleterre dissimule ; et il lui 
est Important de le faire jusques apres la seance du Parlement; mais je suis 
convaincu qu’il levera le masque aussitot apres, et qu’il. ne se contraindra 
pas, comme il I’a fait jusqu'i present, il cacher sa pente pour les inter£ts 
de V. M., et le dessein qu’il a d’etablir I’exercice libre de la religion Gatho- 
lique. Je suis persuade qu'il trouvera beaucoup de difficultes dans I’exe- 
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cution de. ce dessein : ii n’y a aucune apparence que le Parlement y con* 
sente : je doute meme que sa Majeste Britannique I'dse proposer. ♦ Gela 
dependra des premieres resolutions qui se prendront sur les revenus. 
Mais par avance je sais que la ddiance est fort grande dans les esprits de 
part et d’ autre, et que si le Parlement apporte de la facilite ^ la concession 
des revenus, il ne se relachera point sur cc qui regarde la religion Gatho* 
lique. G'est ce qui m*a fait insister jusques a-present aupres de V. M. 
pour la supplier de ne point ordonner de suspendre les payements aux* 
quels on s’attend ici. Je trouverois meme beaucoup d’ inconvenient a de> 
clarer au Roy d'Angleterre et k ses ministrcs, qu’apres Tancien subside 
payc V. M. ne lui fournira plus rien, d moins qu’il ne se trouvc oblige 
de forcer ses sujcts a se conformer <i ce qu’il desire, taut a I’egard de ses 
revenus que du libre exercice de la religion Galhulique. 

Je vois que V. M. regarde comme un inconvenient que le Roy d'Angle- 
terre puisse mettre dans son epargne, et augmenter ses fonds d’une 
somme considerable que V. M. fourniroit dans le temps, qui le mettra en 
etat de subsister commodement; et que son autorite ctant ctablie au .dedans, 
et ayant obtenu ce qu’il souhaite it I’egard de la religion Gatholique, il 
sera en etat de prendre parti sur les alliances qu’il pent faire au-deliors. 
Si cela etoit ainsi, je croirois que V. M. auroit interet de prevenir ce Prince 
par une gratification, et I’engager insensiblement dans vos interets par une 
somme bien moins considerable que ne seroit celle que V. M. dunneroit, 
si une fois il avoit pris la resolution de se joindre k ceux qui sont jaloux 
de votre grandeur. Mais les affaires de ce pays-ci sont fort eloignees d’un 
etat si tranquille. V. M. verra que dans la suite le Roy d’Angleterre 
trouvera des oppositions beaucoup plus grandes qu’on ne le croit. 11 y a 
deja des mouvements parmi les Montagnards d’Ecosse ; le Nord de 
rirlande n’est pas tranquille ; les factieux n’ont pas perdu toutc esperance, 
et votre Majeste salt que Ton a pris des mesures en Hollande pour leur en* 
voyer des armes et des munitions. 

Si dans le temps que tout est en mouvement, et que Ton fera les plus 
grands efforts pour detacher le Roy d’Angleterre de I’amitie de votre 
Majesty, je lui declarerois, et ses Ministres, que V. M. ne vent plus le 
secourir, je fournirois un pretexte fort plausible k ceux qui lui veulent 
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faire prendre un chemin oppose d celui qu’il a resolu de tenir. Je doute 
encorf qu’ils en vihssent a bout ; mais c’est un peril auquel il n'est pas, ce 
me serable, necessaire d'exposer les affaires de ce pays>ci, qui peuvent 
(si je ne me trompe,) Stre conduiles avec^une entiere surete, sans que V. M. 
bazarde beaucoup. Je vois ce qui se passe; il sera mal-aisc de me le 
cacber ; ainsi je ne donnerai pas maUi-propos ce quc j’aurai pouvoir de 
doniiQV. J*ose encore supplier V. M. de me permettre (apres I’ancien 
subside paye] de Iburnir au Roy d’Angleterre, pendant I’assemblee du 
Parlement, jusques a la somme de deux cent mille ecus sur celle de quinze 
cent trenle mille livres qui me restera entre les mains, apres que votre Majeste 
y aura envoye toutc la somme qu’elle a resolu. Je menagerai cette somme 
de deux cents mille ecus en telle sorte que V. M. connoitra par la suite 
qu'elle lui aura etc utile. 

V. M. me permet par $a derniere dcp^che, de donner toute la somme 
quc je pourrai avoir entre les mains, si je vois le Parlement casse, et que 
le Roy d’Angleterre soit reduit ^ contraindre ses sujets par la force a se 
soumettre. 11 n’est pas apparent que les affaires viennent tout d’un coup 
a une rupture ouverte, et j'aurai toujours assez de temps pour informer 
V. M. et recevoir ses ordres, pourvu que je puisse cependant fournir 
quelque somme. Enfin, Sire, les affaires sont ici, selon ce que j'en puis 
juger, en fort bon etat a I’egard de V. M.; mats je n’en repondrois pas, si 
V. M. m'otoit la liberte de faire aucune sorte de payement, apres I’ancien 
subside paye. 11 me suffit d’ avoir connu ses intentions pour n’aller pas 
trop loin, quand -j’en aurai la permission. Le Roi d’Angleterre se croit 
cn quelque fa^on juge lui-meuie de ses besoins ; si V. M. veut I’obliger 
entierement, et lui temoigner une veritable amitie, elle s’en rapportera i 
lui. Si je jetois dans son esprit line defiance quoique mal*fondee, j’aurois 
de la peine a le faire revenir, au lieu que preseiitement j’ai etabli une con- 
fiance que rien ne detruira pourvu que V. M. me permette de faire ce que 
je croirai entierement necessaire pour son service. Je ne serois pas assez 
imprudent pour presser V. M. de faire une cbose a laquelle il me paroit 
qu’elle a de la repugnance, si je n’eA connoissois I’iniporlance et (I’utilite) 
la necessitc. Jc ne voudrois pas non plus«perdre uupres de V. M. le peu 
de service que je puis lui avoir rendu en ce pays ci, en lui conseillant de 
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faire une chose qui pourroit dans la suite etre nuisible, ou du nioins in- 
utile i ses inturets. Mais je inanquerois k mon devoir, et a la iidelitc que je 
dois k V. M., si je ne lui representois, comme je fais, qu’il est absolument 
necessaire de me laisser la libertc de donner des marques de votre amitic 
au Roy d’Angleterre, dans le temps que Ton prundra le plus de soin de 
I’ebranler. 

La conjuncture presente est decisive: il est question que le Roy d’An- 
gleterre prenne un parti qu’il soutiendra longtemps. Je crois voir que ce 
parti est pris dans son esprit, et qu’il est determine a se tenir etroilenicnt 
uni avec V. M.; il est seulement necessaire de le maintenir dans cette reso- 
lution, et de I’empecher de donner dans les pieges qui lui seront tendus. 

Les lettres que je re^us avant bier de M. d’Avaux me confirment dans 
I’opinion que les lettres des Ambassadeurs d’Hiillande au Pensionnairc 
Fagel, dont on a eu des copies, suntiausses et supposces. Il y a beaucoup 
d’apparence que e’est un artifice invente pour faire croire en Hollande et 
ailleurs que le Roi d’Angleterre est entieremeiit dispose ^ former une nou- 
velle et plus etroite liaison avec les Etats Gcncraux, ct c{u’il y a dej<1 une 
parfaite intelligence retablie entre sa Majeste Britannique ct le Prince 
d’Orange. Je suis persuade que I’un ni I’autre n’est veritable. La jalousie 
du Roy d’Angleterre contre M. le Prince d’Orange est trop bicn fondee, 
et trop naturelle, pour etre aisenient detruite; je ne vois pas nun plus qn’il 
y ait apparence que les intercts de I’Angleterre ct des Ktats Gcncraux se 
puissent aisement concilier sur le point du commerce, puisqu’au cun- 
trair^ e’est un fondeinent de division dans I’intcret le plus solide des deux 
nations. 

L’afiaire seule de Bantam pent empcclier encore longtemps qu’il n’y ait 
une liaison entre sa Majeste Britannique et les Etats Gcncraux ; leurs de- 
putes, et ceux de la Gumpagnie des hides d’Amsterdam sont arrives. On 
ya entrer en conference avec eux. Gependant, je vois encore bien des gens 
persuades, que cette affaire ne s’accommodera pas. J’ai su par un des 
principauxdnteresses dans la Compagnie des Indes que le Roi d’Anglcterre 
est fort rcsolu de soutenir leur commerce, et de traverser celui des Hol- 
landois. Cette meme personne m’a dit que sa Majeste Britannique a 
envoye depuis peu un homme expres, charge d’une leltre au Roy de Perse, 
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pour I’exhorter ii ne se point accorder avec les Hollandois au pr 6 judice des 
autres nations, et lui offrir tndme du secours, en cas que la guerre que les 
Hollandois lui font continue. 

Je suis avec le profond respect que je dois, See. 


M. de Banllon au RoL 

Maij 1685, d Londres. 

On re^ut hier ici des lettres de la Haye, qiii portent que trois vaisseaux 
charges d’armes et de munitions de guerre avoient fait voile ou pour 
I’Ecosse, ou pour le Nord d’lrlande. Le Roi d’Angleterre m’en a parle, 
et m’a dit qu’il voyoit bien le peu de soin que M. le Prince d’Orange avoit 
pris de mettre ordre It une chose si importante, et que s’il avoit pris les 
mesures necessaires pour cela, il en auroit e|c averti le premier, auroit 
arr£te les vaisseaux, et lui en auroit donne avis ; qu’au lieu de cela, on 
avoit difiere plusieurs jours a la Haye de rien faire sur les remontrances 
du Sieur Skelton, et qu’on I’avoit oblige de donner un memoire ; que ce- 
pendant il auroit etc facile d’arrSter les vaisseaux, si on en avoit eu I'inten- 
tion : que cette lenteur marque peu d’application et de chaleur de la part 
des Etats Generaux et de M. le Prince d’Orange, et ne repond pas aux 
belles paroles qu’on lui dit tous les jours de leur part ; que son dessein 
n’etoit point d’en faire des plaintes dans les formes, mais qu’il connuissoit 
bien qui Jiont ceux qui sont veritablement dans ses interets, et dont il attend 
des marques d’amitie sinceres ; que cependant, il n’est point embarrasse 
ni inquiet de ce qui arrivera de ces vaisseaux ; qu’il a donne des ordres 
necessaires pour prevenir les mouvements que les factieux pourroient 
exciter en Ecosse ou en Irlande ; qu’il a envoye des fregales sur les cotes, 
et que dans le fonds il croit n’ avoir rien 'a craindre, etant assure de I’amitie 
de votre Majeste. 

Je repondis A sa Majeste Britannique toutce que je crus devoif augmenter 
son soup^on de la conduite de M. le 'Prince d’Orange, et I’assurer de 
I’amitie de V. M. 11 convint de ce que je lui dis, et me fit entendre qu’il 
ne croyoit pas encore devoir se declarer sur cela ouvertement, mais qu’il 
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esperoit n’fitre pas encore longtemps oblige de dissimuler ; que c’etoit iin 
personnage qu’il soutenoit mal, et auquel il n’etoit point propre. J'ai su 
depuis cela, qu’il avoit parle avec beaucoup de ressentiment de ce qu’on 
n’avoit pas prevenu en Hollande ce que les exiles d’Angleterre pouvoient 
menager pour I’execution de leurs (manoeuvres) mauvais dcsseiiis, II a 
meme dit tout haut au Conseil, que si ceux qui y etoit obliges, avoient fait 
leur devoir du temps du feu Roy et du sien, ^ I’cgard des factieux retires 
en Hollande, on,ne seroit pas en peine presentement de dcliberer des moy- 
ens de s’opposer aux efforts qu’ils font pour exciter des troubles. Cela ne se 
peut entendre que de M. le Prince d'Orange. 

Les Anibassadeurs d’Hollande paroissent embarrasses dc cette nouvelle. 
Its disenl que I'on a fait toutes les diligences possibles pour arreter les 
vaisseaux, des que Mrs. les Etats ont ete avertis par M. Skelton, inais que 
leur gouvernemeut est assujcti i des formes par-dessus les quelles on ne 
peut passer. 

Le Roy d’Angleterre parla tout haut, il y deux jours, a Mi Zitcrs sur 
I’affaire de Bantam d’unu nianiere assez forte, et lui lit entendre que toutes 
les nations de I’Europe, et principalement les Anglois, avoient un grand in* 
teret que les Hollandois ne fussent pas inaitres tout seuls du commerce du 
poivre, et des autres epiceries. M. Ziters dit que ce commerce leurcoiitoit 
si cher, cju’on ne devoit pas le leur envier ; que meme ils avoient offert aux 
inarchands Anglois qui sont dans les Indes, de partager avec eux la inoitic 
des epiceries qu’ils apporteroient en Europe. 

Le Roy d' Angleterre repondit qu’il n’etoit pas juste que ce fut eux qui 
en fissentla distribution et la part aux autres ; que le commerce devoit ctre 
libre, etqu’enetant les maitres, ils mettroient le prix qu’ils voudroient aux 
marcliandises. Le Roy d’Angleterre ajouta, en se tournant vers moi ; 

On sait bien en France ce qui en est, et aussi en Dannemark, car on fait 
la meme chose a leur Igard.” 

Ce discours fait en public a redouble I’inquietude des Ainbassadeurs 
d’Hollande sur I'affaire de Bantam ; mais je ne pense pas qu’il y ail beau* 
coup de reflexion a faire sur ce qui se dit publiquement. G’est plulut, ;l 
ce que j’en puis juger, dans le dessein de porter les Gommissaires i faire 
des ofires qui puissent contenter la Compagnie de Londres. 
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Sa Majeste Britannique croit que le Comte d'Argile est dans les mon- 
tagnes d’Ecosse. Elle m’a dit qu'elle y fera marcher des troupes regimes, 
et que cependant les ordres etoient envoyes pour donner pouvoir aux 
families ennemies du Comte d'Argile et des Cambels de s’armer et de leur 
courir sus. Milord Dumbarton part aujourdhui pour commander les troupes 
en Ecosse, et les conduire ou Ton verra que les factieux voudrunt iaire 
leurs premiers efforts. 

Le Colonel Talbot part aussi pour ITrlande: on a change quantite 
d’olficieis dans les troupes qui y sont : on y doit ^nc^re faire de". change- 
ments qui y sont necessaires. On attend ici avec itnj.d(ien . dc savoir ou 
les trois vaisseaux charges d’armes et de munitions seront abordes . ils sont 
sortis du Tcxel il y a dix jours. Le Roy d’Angleterre r..’a dit y 

avoit des hommes dessus, et quelques olficiers de ceux qui ont ete casses 
en Hollande. On ne sait point avec certitude si M. le Due de * ^onmoutl 
est sur un de ces vaisseaux : il a ete depuis peu a Roterdam. On mc -oute 
pas que cette entreprise d’envoyer des vaisseaux ne soit fondee sur un 
concert secret avec les factieux du pays oti ils doivent abordcr, et qu’ii n’y 
ait des mesures prises pour prendre les armes aussitot apres. Le peril est 
que leurs troupes ue grossissent, et que les mccontents, qui sont en grand 
nonibre dans le Nord de ITrlande, ne s’asseiublent, et no torment un 
corps assez considerable pour tenir la campagn", ot reslsi a aux troupes 
rcglees qu’oii enverra conlre eux, a qui mfetne il n’est p^s sur qu’v»i se 
puisse fier entierment. Tout cela fait beaucoup parlcr :i Lurdies, . i Th- 
rive dans le temps que le Parlement va s’assenibler. Le moindre incon- 
venient qui en peut resulter est de rendre le Parlement plus difficile 
qu'il n’auroit ete si tout avoit ete calme. 

11 a ete public ici un ecrit, sous le nom du Due de Buckingham, en 
faveurde la liberte de conscience pour tous les Nonconformistes. Le Roy 
d’Angleterre n’a pu s’empechcr de louer d’abord* cet ecrit ; il n’en a 
parle depuis que comme d’une chose qui ne merite aucune reflexion. 
Mais les Episcopaux n'ont pas laisse d'en £tre alarines, et de trouver fort 
ii redire i cet ecrit. J'en envoye une 'traduction dont V. pourra se 
faire rendre compte : e’est la maticrc la plus importante qui puisse etre 
agilee i I’egard du dedans de I’Angleterref 
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Le parti des 6v£ques etoit regarde, du temps du feu Roy d’Anglcterre, 
eomme le soutien de la Royaute, et les Presbiteriem, aussi bien que les 
autres sectaires, maintenoient la religion Protcstante, et s'opposoient forte- 
ment a ce qui s’appeile Taccroissement du Papisme. Mais Tetat des affaires 
de la religion est bi^n c *^ange en Angleterre, depuis que le Roy fait unc 
profession oiiverte de la eligion Catholique. Tons les Nonconformistes se 
trouvent dans le nicme etat i^ae les Catholiques: les loix sont cgalement 
ctablies contre les ui et tes autres: il n*y a plus que fEglise Anglicane 
qui soit la reli<:ion de rctai, et qui puisse s’opposer & toutes les autres scctes; 
c*est ce qui la fait regarder comme Tunique soutien de la religion Protes- 
tantc en general, n’y ayant point d’autre moyen dc s’opposer a I’aggran- 
disseme'^c de la religion dont le Roy fait profession, qu’en se tenant ex- 
actement ilans * ex'^rutlon des loix penales. On voit bien cependant qu’il 
est inipraticable de poursuivre et de punir ceux qui ont la meme religion 
-jue le Roy regnant ; et il semble meme que les loix faites contre les Ca- 
tholiques tombent d’elles-memes, et soient, en quelqiie sortc, aneanties, 
quaiid celui au nom duquel on les poursuit, et an profit de qui les con- 
dainnations et les amendes sont appliquees, est lui-mcme de la religion 
pou Luiuelle on pretend les devoir punir. 

II y a un ai grand ' n.barras presentement dans tons les serments ([ui 
se pr'ten' ^jar tons jtostants. ’^s jurent de ne reconnoitre autre clicf 
de '*E*’^'ise A licanc que le %.oy d’Angleierre ; cependant, il est dc no- 
torictc que lui-nu:. .e reconnoit un autre chef de reglise, et ue croit point 
I’ctrc. Celu forme des contradictions difliciles a concilier: le nioindre 
rehichein^’*' des loix penales sera regarde par les Protestans zclcs comme 
iixA cliemin 'Ublir entierenient la religion Catholique. La raison essen- 
tielle de c la est que la religion Catholique etoit la religion de I’etat, ct 
etahlie les loix sous le regne de la Reine Marie. Les loix faites sous 
le regne de la Reine Elizabeth contre les Catholiques ont etabli la religion 
Anglicane. Si on abolit ces loix, ou qu’on les suspende, I’ancienne reli- 
gion redevient la religion de I’etat, et reprend ses premiers droits, ct sa 
premiere force, qui I’autorise meme ^ poursuivre les autres sectes, comme 
on a fait du temps de la Reine Marie. Tout cela fera la matiere des deli- 
berations du Parlement) a moins que I'affaire des revenus ne soit d'aborej 
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achev^e, et que le Roy d’Angleterre ne se resolve k casser ou i proroger 
le Parlement aussilot apres, et a prendre de lui-meme les resolutions qu’il 
croira convenables. 

Le proces a ete fait an Sieur Oates, dont les depositions ont servi de fon- 
dement la pretendue conspiration des Catholiques : il a ete trouve cou- 
pable de parjure, et on a prouve qu’il etoit a St. Omer lorsqu’il a depose 
avoir ete present ^ une assemblee de Jesuites a Londres. II s’est defendu 
avec beaucoup d'audace et d' impudence ; il a dit que trois Parlements 
avoient aprouve ses depositions, et I’avoient cru ; que presentement il 
soufire pour la religion Protestante. Quand il sortit de Westminster, 
Milord Louvelez, qui est signale entre les JTactieux, I’embrassa, et lui fit un 
compliment sur sa fermete. La peine etablie par les loix contrc le par- 
jure est d’etre mis au pilori, et d’avoir le bout de I’oreille coupe : le 
jugement sera execute, et ensuite Oates sera remis en prison, oil il sera 
retenu longtemps, etant condamne ^ de grandes sommes pour des discours 
scandaleux tenus contre M. le Due d’York. On ne peut par les loix 
I’inquieter ni le poursuivre pour les faussetes inventees par lui contre la 
Reine Douairiere d’Angleterre, et les Pairs Catholiques, n’y ayant point 
de peines etablies contre la calomnie. Quelques uns croyent qu’on auroit 
mieux fait de ne point acliever presentement le proces d'Oates, et qu’il 
auroit ete aussi it-propos de ne le pas poursuivre, puisque la condamna- 
tion ne va qu’au pilori, qui n’est pas une peine proporlionnee a ses 
crimes. 

Je suis, avec le profond respect que je dois, 8cc. 


Le Roi d M. Barillon. 

25 1685, u Versailles. 

A^onsieur Barilion, j’ai re^u votre lettre du 24 May, par la voie 
ordinaire, et celle du SI May par le retour du courier que je vous 
avois depeche. Je ne doute pas que vous ne vous serviez utilement 
de la faussete qui paroit dans les pretendues lettres des Ambassadeurs 
d’Hollande au Pensiennaire Fagel pour faire connoitre au Roy d’ Angle- 
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terre et d ses Ministres, que le Prince d’Orange ne reclierche que Tap. 
parence d’une bonne intelligence avec le dit Roy, pour augmentcr par 
la son credit dans les Provinces Unies, niais qu’au fonds il vcut toujours 
cntretenir une secrete correspondence avec les mecontents d'Angleterre, 
et rien n’en peut niieux persuader la Cour ou vous 6tes, que la conni> 
vence du dit Prince a Tarmement qui a ete fait en Hollande de trois vais* 
seaux pour porter les chefs des dit mecontents, et autant d’armes et de 
munitions de guerre qu’ils en peuvent avoir besoin pour exciter des sedi* 
tions et armer les rebcUes, soit en Angleterre, en Ecosse, ou en Irlande. 
Ainsi vous avez raison de ne pas croire que I'Envoye d’Angleterre soit 
charge de la part du Roy son inaitre de me parlcr en favour du Prince 
d’Orange ; et il a seulement dit a Groissy que le dit Roy s’etoit explique 
qu’il ne pouvoit pas avoir d’etroite liaison avec ce Prince, tant qu’il ne 
seroit pas bien avec moi. 

Je suis, cependant, bien aisc d’apprendre que le Roy d’Angleterre n’ait 
aucun snjet d’apprchender le passage du Due de Monmouth, du Comte 
d’Argile, et du Sieur Gray, ni tous les eflorts que tons les mecontents 
pouvoient faire pendant rassemblee du Parlemcnt ; et je ni’assurc nean* 
moins qu’il prendra toutes les precautions nccessaires, pour se garantir de 
leurs mauvais desseins. 

Je ne vois pas aussi qu’il entre dans la proposition qu’on liii vcut faire 
de chasser du Parlement tous ceux qui ont etc d’avis, dans les asscmblees 
precedentes, dc I’exclure de la succession ; et comme le nombre en est 
grand, et que I’intcret qu’ils auront i eflacer cetle tachc par des services 
considerables, les portera, selon toutes les apparenccs, d le servir plus 
utileinent que ne pourroient faire ceux qui ont toujours etc les plus 
attaches a sa personne; il est dc sa prudence ct d’une juste et eclairee 
politique de faire connoitre qu’il n’a aucun ressentiment decequis’est fait 
contre lui avant qu’il soit parvenu a la couronne, et de reserver seulement 
it faire dans la suite du temps, la distinction de ceux qui le serviront bien 
d’ayec ceux qui feront voir par leur conduile qu’ils n’ont agi. que par uti 
pur esprit dc cabale. 

Votre derniere me fait voir qu’il y a plus de disposition qu’pn n’en croyoit 
a quelques mouvements tant en Ecosse qu’en Irlande, et sur ce fondement 
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rou 2 insistez d ce que je vous permette d'employer, outre les 470 tnille 
livres qui restent a payer du subside promis au feu Roy, au inoinc 600 mille 
livres sur les 1530 mille livres que vous avez entre les maim, apres qu’on 
vous aura remis tous les foods que j’ai destines pour assister le Roy d’An- 
gleterre. Mais comme I’ordce que je vous ai donne par ma dep^che du 
9* me paroit snlBsant pour la satisfaction de ce Prince, je ne juge pas ji- 
propos d’y rien changer, d^autant plus que faisant remettre incessamment 
^ Londres toute la somme que je vous permets de donner, en cas de be* 
soin, le Roy pent bien juger que je ne refuserai pas les assistances neces* 
saires; car vous me pouvez avertir journellement de ce qui se passera: je 
vous donnerai aussi mes ordres avec la m6me diligence, suivant les 
diflerents evenements. 


Exlrait d*une Lellre du Roy d M, Barillon. 

(I Versailles 1 1 Juin, 1685. 

M • Barillon vos lettres des 21 et 24 ^fay me font voir qu’encore que 
le Roy d’Angleterre ne temoigne aucune inquietude des preparatifs que 
font les proscrits d* Angleterre, tant pour y retourner que pour y exciter 
quelque mouvement, soit vers I'Ecosse ou vers le Nord d'lrlande ; nean* 
moins la Gour ou vous £tes, et les principaux marcbands de la ville de 
Londres apprehendent que les entreprises de ces factieux n’aient quelques 
suites qui troublent le commerce et le repos dont les Anglois jouissent i- 
present, je suis bien aise d’apprendre que le dit Roy ait donne de bons 
ordres pour prevenir les desseins des Rebelles, et qu'il mette sa principale 
confiance dans mon amitie. 

II pent aussi s’en promettre la continuation, tant qu’ildemeurera dans les 
memes engagements que le feu Roy son frere et lui-mSme avoient pris avee 
moi ; et comme les discours que le public lui fait tenir sur>tout ce qui re* 
garde les inter£ts de ma couronne ne conviennent pas S ce que je dois atten- 
dre de lui, vous devez observer bien soigneusement (^uels sont ses veritables 
sentiments, et m’informer de tout ce que vous apprendrez qu’il aura dit sur 
ce sujet, soit dans ses discours particuliers, soit dans les discours qu’il aura 
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tenns ^ux Ambassadeurs et ministres etrangers; ensorte qu’aprcs avoir 
donne des marques de mon zde pour le retablissement de la religion Ca- 
tholique en Angleterre, et de mon amitie pour ce Prince par les secours 
que je vous fais incessamment temettre, je ne contribue pas d'avantage, 
s’ii a de mauvais desseins, k le mettre en etat de s'opposer tout ce qui 
peut 6tre de ma satisfaction ; et vous ne sauriez me rendre un compte trop 
exact de la maniere qu’il vous traite, de tout ce qu’il vous dit sur les af- 
faires presentes, et de ce que vous pouvez penetrer de ses intentions, tant 
sur les alliances qu’il pretend faire 4 I’avenir, que sur les mesures qu’il 
veut prendre avec ses voisins. 

Vous pouvez cependant I’assurer, qu’il n’y a aucun fondement A I’avis 
qu’on lui a donne, que le Marquis dc Boufflers avoit ordre d’entrer dans 
la Navarre Espagnole ; que pour ce qui regarde I’escadrc de mes vaisseaux 
que j’ai envoyee sous le cummandement du Sieur de Treuilly vers Cadiz, 
il n’a ordre que de faciliter le commerce de mes sujets, et le retour des 
effets qu’ils ont sur la flotte des Indcs. Vous savez aussi que Ic Marechal 
d’Estrees doit seulemcnt faire la guerre avec les vaisseaux qu’il commande 
« aux Gorsaires de Tripoli ; ainsi il n’y a rien de nouveau dans ccs com- 
mandements dont vous n’ayez deja ete averti. 

Vous jugez bien que tout ce qui se passera dorenavant en Angleterre 
merite une*grande attention, et je ne doute point que vous nedoriniez tons 
vos soins a en ctre bien averti, et a me rendre un compte exact de ce que 
vous apprendrez. 


Extrail d'une Lellre de M. Barillon au Jioi. 

28 Maj', 1685, d Londres. 

M. p’Avaux aura envoye A V. M. la copie d’une lettre des Ambassa- 
deurs d’Hollande, sur laquelle il me paroit faire beaucoup de reflexion. 
Je ne doute pas qu’il n’y ait des ministres qui parlent a’ces Ambassadeurs 
dans le sens qu’il mandent, et qui ne se flattent d’esp6rances sur I’avenir 
mais je n’ai aucun lieu de croire que ces esperances soient bien fondees. 
Je persiste A ce que j’ai eu I’honneur de mander A votre Majestc sur cela 
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Le Roy d’Angleterre me paroit tous les jours connoitre d’arantage com* 

bien I’amitie de V. M. lui est necessaire. Tous les efforts que Ton fera 

pour Tebranler seront inutiles, si V. M. fait de son cut6 tout ce qui est 

necessaire pour le maintenir dans les sentiments ob il est. Je ne serow 

% 

pas assez imprudent pour en assurer V. M. si je ne croyois en avoir des 
preuves conyaincantes. 


Extrail d'une Lellre de M. Barillon au Roy. 

2 Juin, 1685» a Londres. 

Lie chagrin et I’inquietude que cette nouvelle peutdonnerau Roy d’An- 
gleterre ont ete fort diminues par ce qui se passa hier au Parlement : la 
Gbambre des Communes a accords ^ sa Majeste Britannique, pour sa vie, 
les m^mes revenus dont Ic feu Roy son frere jouissoit : la resolution en a 
ete prise d’un comun consentement ; M. Seymer seul s’y opposa, et ha- 
rangua inutilement contre la forme des clectiotf^s, et sur le peril oil I’on est 
de voir introduire la religion Gatliolique, et un gouvernemeut contre les ' 
loix. Son discours ne fut suivi ni applaudi de personne. 

La Gbambre Haute delibera, en m6me temps, sur I’affairc deg Seigneurs 
accuses de haute trahison, et cassa un reglement de la meme Gbambre qui 
ordonne que les accusations inteUtees par la Gbambre Basse subsisteront d’un 
parlement u I’autre. Cela s'etoit fait pour perpetuer I’accusation contre 
le Gomte de Danby et les Pairs Gatholiques, qui par ce moyen demeure- 
ront toujours en ctat d’etre condarancs sur les temoignages reiidus contre 
eux. Ils sont presentement libres de I’accusation, et il faudroit pour les 
poursuivre recommencer une nouvelle accusation, et une nouvelle proce- 
dure. Cette deliberation dt la Gh&mbre Haute annule tout ce qui a ete 
fait sur la pretendue conspiration des Gatholiques, qui sans cela auroit 
subsisle : e’est un coup fort important k I’egard de sa Majeste Britan- 
nique. Les Milords Devanscher, Anglesey, Claire, et Radnor furent d’un 
avis contraire, et temoignerent seulement leur mauvaise volonle. 

Le Roy d'Anglcterre me parla hier au soir avec beaucoup de chaleur 
de son atlachement pour V. M. et de I’envie qu’il a de conserver son 
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amitie, et d’augtnenter, s’il est possible, les liaisons ctablies. II me dit 
qu’il se croyoit encore plus en etat de sc conduire suivant son inclination 
et ses interets, se trouvant en possession du revenu dont le feu Roy son 
frere jouissoit ; que cependant il auroit toujours un grand besoin dc 
I’amitie et des secours de V. M. pour executer les choses qu’il a dans 
I’esprit, et sans lesquelles il ne peutetre en suretc ; qiie V. M. verroitavec 
quel soin il menagera I’lionneur de ses bonnes graces, ct avec quelle fer- 
mete il sera dans ses interets. Ce Prince me dit ensnitc Ic detail des nou> 
velles d'Ecosse; et ajouta, qu’il nc doutoit pas que I’Elccteur de Rrande- 
bourg et d’autres Princes d’Allemagne n’eussent contribuc sous main a 
I’entreprise du Comte d’Argilc, et qu’il seroit soiitenu de tons les Protestans 
de I’Europe ; que ccla lui montroit le chemin qu’il doit tcnir, ct a qui il 
se pent iier, Je lui dis que j’informcrois V. M. de cc qui se passoit, ct 
que je pouvois I’assurcr per avance que V. M. n’omettioit rien pour le 
soutenir, et lui donner des marques cssentiellcs de son amitie. 

Les lettres que j’ai revues dc M. d’Avaux, du 29 May, me font voir que 
les Ambassadeurs d'Hollande qui sont ici, ecrivent comme s’ils ctoient 
persuades que leRoy d’Angleterre est dans uue enticrc disposition a laire 
une iiouvelle et plus ctroite alliance avec les Etats Gcncraux. 

V. M. jugera ce qui est a faire ici pour son service dans la conjoncturc 
presente. Jc me tiendrai en etat d’cxecuter ses ordres, sans iii’avanccr 
au-dela du payement de I’ancien subside. Je nc doute pas que Milord 
Rochester, et meme le Roy d’Angletcrre, ne me pressent bientot dc leur 
fournir d’autres sommes dont ils s^avent que les funds soul ici. II me 
paroit que le cas contenu dans les ordres de V. M. est a-peu*[)rcs arrive, 
puis qu’il y a une rebellion formee en Ecossc qui a ses racincs et son fun- 
dement en Angleterre et en Irlande. J’attendrai ce qu’il plaira a V. M. 
de m’ordonner ; mais ce qui se fera bientot, et du pur rnouvement dc 
V. M., sera, ce me semble, d’un autre poids,'et d’un plus grand meritc, 
que les secours qu’on accordera, lorsqu’ils seront deinandes avec empresse* 
ment. 

Je sais que des sommes considerables ne se fournissent pas ordinaire- 
ment sans des stipulations prcalables, et sans des assurances positives de 
I’eflet qu’elles peuvent produire. Je ne fais aucun doute que le Roy 
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d’Angleterre n’enlre dans la suite dans tous les engagements que V. M. 
pouna d^irer; je ne me suis point ouvert sur cela, parce que je n’ai pas 
eu d’ordre positif de V. M. de le faire : j’ai m£me apprehende, si j*en 
cominen9ois le discours, qu’on ne demandat des conditions quf ne lui 
conviendroient peut-£tre pas, comme celle de ne point faire, de son cote^ 
d’alliance avec d’autres Princes. Cette egalite n'est pas raisonnable ni ad- 
missible entre V. M. et le Roy d'Augleterre, dont la puissance est si diffe 
rente et si incgale avec la sienne. Mais les Anglois presument toujoui's 
d’avantage qu’ils ne doivent, et ceux qui voudroient empecher ou affoiblir 
les liaisons entre V. M. et sa Majeste Britannique, trouveroient peut-^tre 
des pretextes dans les clauses d*un traite pour en eluder les conclusions. 
Je fais cette reflexion par avance, sur une chose dont il n’est pas encore 
question, mais qui pourroit venir en son temps. 

II s'agit seulement ^-present de ce que V. M. m’ordonnera de faire de 
I’argent qu’elle a fait passer ici. II me paroit que le Roy d’Angleterre 
s’engage i mesure qu'il re^oit de i’argent de V. M., et que e’est le meilleur 
et le plus sur moyen de rendre inutiles tous ces eflbrts qu’on fera pour 
I’ebranler, et pour lui faire prendre un chemin oppose aux interets de 
V. M. je crois voir cela clairement, et qu’il y auroit du peril a laisser le 
Roy d’Angleterre sans secours, dans le temps qu’il peut en avoir plus de 
besoin. II est vrai que le Parlement lui a accorde le revenu du feu Roy ; 
il pourra m£me dans la suite donner quelque chose pour la flotte ; mais la 
guerre civile est commencee en Ecosse, et je vois des gens fort senses qui 
sont persuades que I’entreprise du Comte d’Argile est plus considerable 
encore qu’elle ne paroit. 

Des que I’acte des revenus sera passe, les affaires qui regardent la reli- 
gion seront sur le tapis, et quantite d’autres affaires. J’estime qu’il seroit 
utile, en ce temps la, pour le service de Y. M. de pouvoir manager quel- 
ques gens du Parlement, et’leur iiispirer une conduite telle qu’il convient 
aux interets Ue V. M. : une somme de quinze cent ou deux mille pieces 
suffiroit pour conserver i V. M. un credit dont elle pourroit avoir besoin 
en d’autres temps. Je ne ferai rien sur *cela, quand j’en aurois la per- 
mission, qu’avec de grandes. precautions. 

Milord Montaigu m’est venu trouver avanx son depart pour France: il 
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m’a fort prcssc d’ecrire a V. M. pour le parfait payement de ce qui lul 
reste du. II m’a dit qu*au lieu de cinquante mille ecus ({ui lui sorit dus, il 
se contenteroit d’une pension pendant sa vie ; qu’il pretendoit ne pouvoir 
etre moindre que de vingt mille livres: il croit qne ce seroit un moyen de 
satisfaire k ce qui lui est legitinieinent du, sans que V. M. fut obligee de 
debourser une sonime considerable, et que ce seroit meme une surcte de sa 
conduite dans tous les temps, puisque V. M. pourroit faire cesser le paye-^ 
ment de la pension, si V . M. n'etoit pas contente de lui. Je n’ai pu me refuser 
il rendre compte a V. M. de cette proposition. Il est certain que M. de Mon- 
Jtaigu a rendu un grand service. Il en doit parler Jui-meme a Af . de Croissy. 


Extrait d'une Lettre de M. Barillon au RoL 

4 Juin^ J6S5, a Londns, 

Lj£ discours de M. Seymer a fait bcaiicoup de bruit a Londres, ct a la 
Cour, quoiqu'il n*ait point retardc la resolution de la Chainbre Basse pour 
la concession ; mais dans la suite il sera souvent parle de ce discours, dans 
Icquel Ics questions importantes ont etc traitces a funds. M. Seymer nc 
s’est point oppose a ce que Ton donnat au Roy d’Angleterrc les rcveiius 
dont le feu Roy jouissoit ; mais il a propose qu'on remit a cn deliberer 
jusqu’a cc que les formes dans lesquelles les elections des inembres du Par- 
lement ont etc faites, eussent ete examinees. Il a soutenu (^relics eloient 
pour la plupart vicieuses,et faites par cabale, ct par autorite, ce ({ui est direc* > 
tcinent contraire aux loix d'Aiigleterre, qui etablissent une entiere liberte 
sur le sujet des elections, en sorte que la moindre corruption cn argent 
ctant prouvee rend Tdection nulle ; que les sherifs et autres oBiciers qui 
avoient preside a ces elections, avoient etc tous prepibses eii vertu des nou- 
velles chartres accordees depuis peu an lieu des anciennes qui ont cHe re* 
voquees ; que Texemple de ce qui a ete fait a Tegard de la ville de Londres, 
dans la revocation de ses chartres, et de ses privileges, avoit etc suivi dans' 
les autres villes et bourgs, quoique selon les loix et I'usage, il ne soit pas 
au pouvoir du Roi de revoquer ni de rendre nulles des chartres accordees 
par les Rois ses predecesseurs, confirmees par un temps immemorial, ct par 
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I’approbation expresse et tacite de plusieurs parlements ; qu’ainsi le principe 
des elections etant (vicieux) defectueux, les deputes n’etoit pas de veritables 
membres du parldment, choisis par la nation contre la liberte requise et 
dans les regies usitees ; que cependant il n'y avoit pas eu d»temps au quel 
il lut plus necessaire d’avoir unParlement compose de gens bien intentionnes 
et attaches aux loix d’Angleterre, parce que la nation etoit en un- peril 
evident de voir changer ses loix et sa religion ; que I'aversion des peuples 
d’Angleterre conti^e la religion Catholique Romaine, et leur attachemcnt 
pour leurs loix etoient tellement etablis dans les esprits, qu’on ne pouvoit 
detruire leur religion et leurs loix que par des actes du Parlement, ce qui 
ne seroit pas difficile, quand un Parlement sc trouve entierenient depen- 
dant de ceux qui peuvent avoir de tels $lesseins ; que Ton parloit deja 
d’abolir le Test, qui etoit le seul rempart capable d’empecher I’introduc- 
lion du Papisme ; et que des que cdt oBstacle seroit leve, les Papistes 
viendroient ais6ment a bout de rentrer daflus les charges et dans les emplois, 
et d’etablir leur religion sur la destruction dc la religion Protestante ; que 
I'on disoit aussi que I’intention etoit de casser I'acte* d' Habeas Corpus, qui 
est le plus ierme Ibndement des libertes des Anglois ; (|ue si cet acte etoit 
revoque, le gouvernement arbitraire se trouveroit bientot ctabli ; que ce 
qu’il avan^oit etoit connu de tout le monde, et n’avoit pas besoin de 
preuves ; qu’.ainsi, avant de prendre aucune resolution de consequence, 
il 6toit necessaire d’ examiner la validitc des elections, et de decider, selon 
les regies etablies en Angleterre, si les Deputes etoient capables de constitucr 
#un veritable et legitime Parlement qui put representer la Nation. 

Ge discours fut prononce avec beaucoup de Ibrce, et eut I’approbatioii 
secrete de beaucoup de g^n*; inais personne ne se leva pour I’aprouver. 
Ceux de son parti crurent qu’ils le feroient inutilement, et que la contes- 
tation qu’ils Ibrmeroievit, no serviroit qu^a montrer leur foiblesse et leur 
petit nombre, cn comparaisoa des autres qui se croyent dus. Ges m£mes 
questions reviendront souvent dans la suite, et serviront de fondement a 
‘tout ce qui sera allegue contre les r^^solutions du Parlement presentement 
assemble. Geux qui lui contestent son pouvoir n’ont point d’autres juges 
que les mcmes gens a ejui on dispute la validite de leurs elections ; e'est 
ce qui fit mettre a la Tour, pendant un assez longtemps, les Pairs qui 
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voulurent soutenir, il y a quelques annces, que le Parlement n’ctoit pas un 
veritable Parlement, et ils furent obliges a la Bn dc se retracler. 

Le fils ainc du Comte d’Argile, nomme Milord Lorn, est venu se re- 
mettre entre les mains du Roy d'Augleterre, et a offert de servir contre 
son pere ; il y a un autre de ses eni'ants ayec lui. Ou croit tous les jours 
d’avantage ici que cettc afl'airc est considerable. 


Extrail d'une Lettre de M. Barillon au Hoy. 

7 ./«!«, IG85, dLondres. 

On eiit bier des nouvcllcs d’lrlande qui portent que le Comte d’Argile 
avoit descendu dans Tile d’Yle, qui est a lui ; les 500 homines qui y 
avoient ete mis par le Marquis d’Atol s’etoient deja retires. Plusieurs des 
habitants en sont aussi sortis pour ne se pas declarer eu taveur du Comte 
d’Argile. On croit ici qu’il lui seroit impossible dc demeurer long temps 
dans cette ile, a moins qu’il ne soit secouru par les gens du Nord dc I’lr- 
landc; il n’y paroit aucune disposition. Les troupes de sa Majesle Bri- 
tannique se sont avancces, et ont occupe les endroits propres a empeclier 
les peoples de s’assemblcr ni de rien entreprendre: ccla fait dire ici que 
I’cntreprise du Comte d’ Argilc n’aura aucun succes. On ne sait pourtant 
point encore cc qui se passe dans la terre rerinc d’Ecossc ou il a d’aiiord 
mis pied a terre, et ou le bruit est qu’il a laisse un de ses enfants pour as- 
sembler les gens du pays ‘qui sont pour lui. Persoqnc ne doute (juc son 
dessein ne soit I’onde sur I’esperance que M. le Due dc Monmouth essaye- 
roit en meine temps d’cxcitcr unc revoke cn Angleterre ; tiiais on croit 
que M. leDuc de Monmouth n’a ose hazarder d’y venir. On a commence 
en Ecossc lui 1 ‘aire son proces. L’acte de la concession des revenus sera 
passe dans trois ou quatre jours ; il a etc lu pdur la secoiidc fois a la 
Charabre des Pairs. Le Parlement ne s’as.semhle point aujourdhui, parce 
qu’il est le jour de 1 ’ Ascension, ni demain, parce que e’est le jour du Re- 
tablisssmcnt du feu Roy d’Angleterre, et cpi’on veut cn celebrer la fete. 

Il se passa avant-hier unc chose de grande conse(|uencc dans la Cliam- 
bre Basse : il fut propose le matin que la chambre se inettroit eu comitc 
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Tapres-diner pour considerer la harangue du Roy sur I'afiaire de la reli- 
gion, ct savoir ce qui devoit etre entendu par le terme de religion Proteslante, 
La resolution fut pri$e unanimement, et sans contradiction, de faire une 
adresse au Roy pour le prior de faire une Proclamation pour I’execution 
des loix contre tous les Nonconf^rmistes generalement, c’est-^-dire, centre 
tons ceux qui ne sent pas ouvertement de I’Eglise Anglicane ; cela en- 
ferme les Presbiteriens et tous les sectaires, aussi bieii que les Catholiques 
Romains. La malice de cette resolution fut aussitot reconnue du Roy 
d'Angleterre et de ses ministres: les principaux de la Chambre Basse 
furent mandes, et ceux que sa Majeste Britannique croit etre dans scs in- 
terels: il leur fit une reprimande severe de s’etre laisses seduire et eatrainer ' 
i une resolution si dangereuse el si peu admissible. II leur declara que 
si Ton persistoit ^ lui faire un pareille adresse, il repondroit ^ la Chambre 
Basse en termes si decisifs et si fermes qu’on ne retourneroit pas a lui faire 
un pareille adresse. La iiianiere dont sa Majeste Britannique s’expliqua, 
produisit son effet hier matin, et la Chambre Basse rejeta tout d’unc voix 
ce qui avoit cte resolu en comite le jour auparavant. 

On fait gfande reflexion ici sur cette marque de deference et de sou- 
mission que la Chambre Basse a donnee. Mais ceux qui savent les motifs 
de la premiere deliberation, voient bien que la seconde est forcee, et que ce 
qui se fait par lautorite n’emp^che pas que le sentiment unanime n’ait ete de 
donner un coup aux Catholiques, et de faire mcme comprendre au Roy 
d'Angleterre combien il trouveroit de diificultc a rienobteiiir du Parlement 
en leur favour. » 

Ge Prince a temoigne beaucoup d’aigreur contre ses domestiques et autres 
gens attaches particulierement a lui, qui ont donne les mains, par malice 
ou par ignorance, ^ une resolhtion si peu respectueuse a son egard : il 
connoit le ridicule et le danger qu’il y a pour lui d'etre prie par le Parle* 
ment de poursuivre avec rigueur I'execution des loix contre les Catho- 
liques et les Nonconformistes. Cependant il en tire cet avantage, qu’il a 
connu le fonds des intentions de la Chambre Basse, et qu’il a fait un coup 
d’autorite en les obligeant a se retracler des le lendemdin d’une resolution 
prise unanimement. 

Sa Majeste Britannique sait tres-mauvais gre aux eveques qui, sous pre* 
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texte de zele pour TEglise Anglicane, avoient fait prendre une resolution 
si absurde et si dangereuse. Les gens opposes a la Cour temoignent 
secreteineiit leur joie de ce que la Chambre Basse a inonirc a toutlemonde 
quels etoient ses sentiments sur la religion ; ils ne coinptent pas pour beau- 
coup que la Chambre Basse ait etc obligee de se retracter, esperant qu'en 
une autre occasion elle aura plus de fermete, et que le Roy d’Angletcrre 
ne sera pas toujours en etat et en volonte de faire des coups d' autorite. 

On a parle dans la Chambre Basse d’exclure ceux qui avoient cte d'avis 
d’exclure M. le Due d'York de la succession; mais les principaux de la 
Chambre avoient ordre de s'opposer a cette proposition, ainsi elle n’u eu 
aucune suite. C’^toit une tentative contre plusieurs des Ministres, qui 
sont :l-present dans la conliance du Roy d’Anglelerre. 

Onvuit par cc qui s’est passe hier et avaiit-hier combien il cst difficile 
de prevoir ce qu’un Parlcment peut faire. Cela fait dire deji quo le Par- 
lement ne sera pas long temps assemble ; eux-mtmics out envie d’etre pro* 
roges ou ajournes, voyant bien qu’ils ne sont pas en etat de prendre une' 
resolution de consequence, et de la soutenir, quand elle ue sera pas 
agrcable a sa Majeste Britannique. Ils sont aussi fort incommodes dans 
leur Chambre, qui est trop petite pour contenir le noinbre dont elle est 
coinposce, qui est de cinq centlll treize personnes. II est pourtant apparent 
que la Cour fera encore quelque effort pour les ohliger a doniicr quehpie 
chose pour inettre la flotte cii bon etat. 

Les Commissaires de la Compagnie des Indes d’ Amsterdam, et ceux de 
la Compagnie de Londres se sont assembles : ils ne paroissent pas encore 
disposes a convenir ensemble, ni a s’approcher : ceux de Hollatule vculenl 
gagner du temps, et traitor par ecrit dans les delais ordinaires ; les An- 
glois veulent abreger la matiere, et aller au fait, e’est-a-dire, convenir de 
la restitution dans Bantam. Les Hollandois auroieut bien de la peine a y 
donner de bonne foi les mains 

Je sais qu’il a etc agit6 dans les assemblees particulieres qui se font des 
gens du Parlement de proposer cjuelque chose A 1 egard d® I* I ranee, et de 
marquer au Roy d’Angleterre le cheinin qu’il doit tenir. On n’a pas trouve 
de pretexte apparent de rien proposer presentement sur celaj.sil yen 
avoit quelque occasion dans la suite on ne la manqueroit pas, autant par 
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mauvaise intention contre le Roy d’Angletcrre, que pour I’embarrasser 
par la jalousie de la grandeur de V. M. qui est naturellement dtlns les 
esprits des Anglois. On a parlc dans une de ces conferences de faire une 
adresse pour prier sa Majeste Britannique de s’employer a conserver le 
repos ^ I’Europe ; cette proposition a etc trouvee trop generale, et sujette 
^ interpretation : on a meme cru qu’elle pourroit donner lieu a sa Majeste 
Britannique de s’flinir plus etroiteinent avec V. M., sous prctextc de la 
conservation de la paix. 

Le Roy d’ Angleterre vient de me dire qu’il est arrive un courier expres 
d’Ecosse, parti d’Edinhourg le 4. de ce niois ; que le Comte d’Argile est 
entre dans le pays de Gantir, qui lui appartient: e’est une langue de terre 
qui s’etend devers I’lrlande. II s’est avance jusques au pays qui porte 
le ngm d’Argile, pour aller au*devant des troupes du Marquis d’Atol, et 
empecher qu’elles ne sc joignent avec les autres royalistes. Les lettres 
portent que le Comte d’Argile a trois mille hoinmes avec lui. L’opinion 
de sa Majeste Britannique est que ses troupes grossiront encore. Son fils 
est dans le pays de Lorn, et il leur cst aise de se joindre, Toutes les 
lettres qui viennent d’Ecosse font juger que le Comte d’Argile s’attendoit 
que M. le Due de Monmouth se mettroit en devoir d’exciter une rcvolte en 
Angleterre. Je suis avec le profond Respect que je dois, 3 cc. 


Le Roy d M. Barillon. 

a VersaUles, le 15 ./win, I 685 . 
M ONSIEUR BAKitLQ^, j’ai re^u par la voie ordinaire vos lettres des 4 
et 7 de ce mois, et par le courier que vous m’avez dep^chc, celle du 1 0% 
qui ne contient rien de plus considerable que les precedentes, sinon les 
raisons que vous avez de croire qu’il est du bien de mon service que je 
vous donne pouvoir de faire payer au Roy d’ Angleterre la somme de cent 
mille ecust outre et par-dessus ce qui lui reste dd, d. cause du subside promis 
au feu Roy son frere. Mais il me paroit, au contraire, par tout ce que 
contiennent vos dernieres lettres, que ce Prince a moins de besoin de mon 
assistance i«present, qu’il en a eu depuis qu’il est parvenu k la couronne. 
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Et en effet je vois premicrement que toutes les remon trances que le Sieur 
Seymer a faites dans la Ghambre Basse, et tout ce qu’il a dit pour attaquer 
la validite des clectioi^s, n*a servi qu'a determiner plus promptement le 
Parlement k continuer an Roy Ics mcmes revenus doiit jouissoit le feu Roy 
son frere ; que d'ailleurs le bruit cpie fait le debarquement du Comte 
d’Argile en Ecosse avec ime petite suite de rebelles inal pourvus de toutes 
choses,"et peu capables d*une grande entreprise, a fait prendre aussi la reso- 
lution au Parlement d’accorder encore audit Roy jusqu’a la somirie de 
cent mille livres sterlings qu'i leront plus de vingt millions tie Uvres; qu’enfin ce 
Prince n’a pas plutot teinoignc combien lui seroit desagreablc la propo- 
sition que toute la Cliarnbre des Communes avoit resolii de faire d’uue 
proclamation pour rexecutiqn des loix centre tons les Nonconforinistcs, 
qn'elle a rejettc d'un commun consenteinent la ^delibcraliou des cornmis- 
saires ; ensorte qu’on pent dire que jamais Roy d’Anglelerre n*a agi avec 
plus d’autorite dans son Parlement quo ce Prince lait a-preseut, et qu’il n’y 
a rien qu’il nc s’en doive promettre pour raHefmissemeiit de son autorile, 
et pour la puuition du petit nombre de rebelles cjui out osc paroitre. 
Ainsi j’ai siijct de ‘me promettre que non seulement il ne desirera point de 
rnoi, dans la conjonctiire preSente, d’autve assistance c|ue cclle que je vous 
ai promis de lui dormer, e’est-A-dire, le payenient de ce qui resle du de 
subsides, mais meiue qu’il deraeurera persuade que les temoignages pub- 
lics de mon amitie, et la crainte des secours que je n’aurois pas manque de 
lui donner, s’il en avoit eu besoin, out bea^coup coiilribue a mainlcnir ses 
sujets dans le devoir, et a lui laire obtenir de son Parlement tout ee (pril 
cii a desire jusqu’a-present. 

II ne rcste done plus, tant pour ina satisfaclion (|ue pour la sieime, <|u’a 
obtenir le revocation des loix penales en laveur des Catlioiiqucs, elle libre 
cxcrcice de notre religion dans tons ses etats, et vous savers que e’esL aussi 
le principal motif ejui m’a porte a vous faire reiuettre avec tant de dili- 
gence des somines si considerables. Mais coinnie ee Prince ne juge pas 
a-propos de tenter, (|uant a-present, cette demaiide, je ne veux pas aussi 
le presser sc rnettre au hazarJ d’un refus dans une tnaliere si iinpf)r- 
tante, et pour le succes de la quelle il est de sa prudence de prendre des 
mesures bien justes. Je croirois neanmoins qu’a-prcsent que le J^irlemeiit 
paroit dispose a nc lui rien refuser, soit que la seule affection le fasse 
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agir, ou que Ja crainte y soit melee, ce Prince feroit tres'sagement d’en 
profiler, et d’en tirer ce qu’il desire en faveur de notre religion, sansieur 
donner le temps de se reconnoitre, et de concerter ay^qceux qui sont le plus 
animes centre notre religion ce qti’ils auront a faire pour en em))Scber le 
progres ; et si le Roy prenoit ce parti 1^, et qu'il trouvat quelque obstacle 
qu’il ne put vaincre qu’avec mon assistance, je la lui accorderois volontiers, 
aussitot que vous m’auriez inTorm^ de ses besoins. Mais jusqu’a cle qu’il 
prenne cette resolution, et qu’il I’execute, mon intention n’est pas de rien 
changer aux ordres que je vous ai donnes ; et je veux que vous gardiez les 
fonds que je vous ai fait remettre, pour n’en disposer que lorsque je le 
jugerai necessaire. Gependant, si le Grand Tresorier d’Angleterre vous 
presse de lui faire quelque payement au-del<l de I’ancien subside, vous lui 
direz seulement que, com|ne le Parlement se conduit selon mes sonbaits et 
ceux du dit Roy, je n'ai pas sujet de croirc que ce Prince puisse avoir 
besoin ^-present d’une assistance extraordinaire, et qu’ainsi vous n’avez pas 
pouvoir de disposer de ce que vous avez de fonds. 

Je vous envoye la lettre de ma main que vous m’avez propose d’ccire 
au Roy tant sur la satisfaction que lui donne son Parlement, que sur ce 
qui regarde les mouvements d’Ecosse; et je*'desire que sur I’lin et I’autre 
de ces points vous ne parliez qu’en conforifiite de ce que j’ecris au Roy, et 
de ce que contient cette depeche, ne jugeant pas a-propos d’ofirir ouverte* 
ment un secours de troupes i un Prince qui ne m’en demande point, et 
pour une affaire qu’il peut tern^ier par ses propres forces. 


Exlrait d'une Lettre de M. Barillon au Roy. 

. 18 yum, 1685, a Londres. 
li. y a des gens ici qui voudroient faire tomber sur la France le soup^on 
qu’on rejette sur la ville d’ Amsterdam, comme s’il y avoit assez d’intelli* 
gence entre V. M. et cette ville pour pr6sumer que tout ce qui s’y fait 
est de concert avec M. 

Le Roy d'Angleterre rejette avec aigreur et dedain ce qu’on dil en sa 
presence de I’int^ret qu’a V. M. d’entretenir les divisions en Angleterre. 
Ce Prince s’explique tout iiaut que les rebelles sont soutenus et aides des 
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Protestants zSles des autres pays, et traite de ridicule tout ce '^ui se dit 
d’oppol^ i cela. 

Je suis avec le profond respect que je dois, kc. 


Le Roy d M. Barillon. 

h VersaiUeSt le 13 JuilUt, I685. 

^''loNSiEUR Bahillon, j'ai re^u vos lettres des deux et cinq de ce mois, 
et elles m’ont donne d’autant plus de satisfaction qii’elles ne me laissent 
aucun lieu de douter que le Roy de la Grande Bretagne n’ait la mcme 
facilite a dissipper le peu qui reste de revokes en Angleterre, qu’il en a 
eu a punir la rebellion d’Ecosse ; et comme le Due de Monmouth a dej& 
perdu ses vaisseaux, et n’a aucune ville considerable 011 il se puisse retirer, 
il y a bien de I’apparence qu’il aura bientot le m^me sort que le Comte 
d’Argile, et que son attentat aura serviarendre le Roy d* Angleterre beau* 
coup plus absolu dans son royaume qu’aucun de ses predecesseurs. 

J’apprends cependant qu’ outre les trois regiments Anglois qu’il fait re- 
venir d’Hollande le Prince d’Orange a encore deraande pour lui aux Etats 
Generaux un secours de trois tnille hommes ; que m£me il en a fait 
demandcr a I’Electeur de Brandebourg ; et comme il m'a paru jtisqu’A-pre* 
sent, par tout ce que vous m’avez ecrit, que le Roy ne vouloit pas se servir 
de troupes etrangeres, pour ne point donner d!ombrage a ses gujets, je serai 
bien aise que vous me fassiez savoir si e’est par ses orclres que le Prince 
d’Orange a fait cette demande, celui-ci pouvaiit bien, pour ses fins purlieu* 
liercs, desirer d’avoir beaucoup de troupes en Angleterre qui lui seroient 
devouees, etdont il pourroit disposer ensuite contre les interets du dit Roy. 

Gontinuez aussi a m’informer exactement de tqut ce qui se passera au 
lieu oil vous etes, dans une conjoncture si importante, et donner tous vos 
soins a en etre bien averti, et a in’en rendre un compte exact. 

Comme je vois avec plaisir que le Parlemeul d’ Angleterre Iburnit ample- 
ment k tous les besoins du Roy de la Grande Bretagne, et que ce Prince 
nc trouvera ipas meme d' obstacle au retablissenient de la Religion Catho* 
lique, lorsqu’il voudra I’entreprendre, apres qu’il aura achevc de dissipev 
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le peu quT reste de revokes, j*ai juge ^'propos de faire revenir les fonds que 
je vous avois fait remettre pour appuyer, en cas de besoin, les desseins que 
pe Prince voudroit former en faveur de notre religion. Ainsi mon inten- 
tion est que, si cet argent est dans votre maison, vous le fassiez remettre i 
plusieurs fois entre les mains des banquiers avee le meme secret qu’ih I’y 
ont porte, et s’il se peut, d'une maniere encore plus impenetrable, voulant 
que, soit qu*il soit demeure entre les mains des dits banquiers ou chez vous, 
il soit renvoye par les memes voies, et remis en mon epargne, jusqu'a ce 
que je juge necessaire de I’employer en faveur du Roy d'Angleterre. 


M. de BarUlon au Roy» 

16 Juillet, .1685, d Londres. 

J[e n*ai pu, apres la separation du Parlement, difl'erer de m'cxpliquer a 
Milord Grand Tresorier sur les instances qu’il m’a faites de continuer les 
payements du subside. Je lui ai dit que je ne pouvois disposer des fonds 
qui avoient ^t^ envoyes ici, sans avoir de nouveaux ordres ; que ces fonds 
£toient destines pour les plus pressants besoins du Roy d’Angleterre, et 
que ce besoin pressant ne paroissoit pas presentement, apres que le Parle- 
ment avoit accorde des sotnmes fort considerables pour Taugmentation de 
ses revenus pendant plusieurs annees, et avoit meuie accorde un subside 
extraordinaire^, dont I'avantage pouvoit etre re^u des-a-present par emprunt. 

Je me doutois bien quece discours ne plairoit point au Grand Tresorier. 
11 me parut fort surpris, et me fit entendre qu’il ne pouvoit s’imaginer 
quelle raison V. M. avoit de faire cesser le payement de sommes envoyees 
ici dans le temps auquel le Roy son maitre en avoit le plus de besoin, et 
lorsqu’il s’alteiidoit de zecevoir plus de marques del’amitiede V. M.; qu’il 
£toit vrai que le Parlement avoit accorde des droits pendant plusieurs 
annees, outre le revenu, mais que ce qui s'en pouvoit tirer n’etoit pas pre- 
sent, et que si on consumoit ces fonds par avance, le Roy son maitre se 
trouveroit it I’avenir tres-mal dans ses affaires ; ce qu’il ne pouvoit eviter 
avec trop de soin, connoissant en quel embarras se jette un Roy d’Angle- 
terre qui a un grand besoin de son Parlement, qu’il ne croyoit pas que 
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V. M. lut pleinement iDibnnce de ce qui se passe en Angleterre prescntc- 
ment ; que dans le temps qu*il y a une guerre civile allumee dans le 
coeur dll royaume, et lorsque leRoy son inaitrc a besoin non seulement de 
ses forces, mais du secoursde tous ceiix qui prennent intercta sa conserva- 
tion, V. M. veuille retrancher les subsides qu’elle a fournis dans le temps 
qu’il en avoit moins de besoin, ct lorsque ce retranchement n*auroit pu 
etre d*aucune consequence; au lieu que dans la coiijoiicturc presente les 
secours de V. M. sont non seulement utiles, mais ncxessaires. Enfin, ce 
ministre n’omit rien pour me faire connoilrc que ce que je lui avois dit 
ctoit un contretemps dont il ne pouvoit peuetrer le motif, ne croyant pas 
que V. M. eut change de sentiments pour le Roy son maitre, ni qu’il voulut 
(quand ccla seroit] le faire paroitre en une occasion comme\;elle-ci. 

Je (is mon possible pour expliquer a ce Ministre que V. M. avoit sim- 
plement juge quo le Roy d* Angleterre ctoit en etat de if avoir aucun besoin 
de secours de dehors ; que la revolte du Comte d’Argile avoit dure si peu 
qu'on ne pouvoit la regarder que comme un effort inutile du parti des fac* 
tieux, qui tVavoit eu auciine suite ; qu'on ne s*imaginoit pas non plus en 
France que Teritreprise de M. le Due de Monmouth put avoir aucun succes, 
et qu*on s’attendoit tous les jours d*apprendre que ses troupes se seroient 
dissippees, et qu’il auroit etc pris ou qu’il se seroit sauve ; que V. M. avoit 
temoigne son amitie au Roy d’ Angleterre, enenvoyantsi prumptement des 
fonds pour ses plus pressants besoins, et qu’elle les reservoit aussi pour 
une occasion qui ne paroit pas arrivee. 

Le Grand Tresorier me repliqiia qu’il n’arriveroit jamais, du regne du 
Roy son maitre, une occasion si pressantc que celle-ci, ct qu’il ne pouvoit 
s’imaginer que V. M. sachant bien cc qui se passe ici, lui voulut laisser 
demeler une affaire si decisive sans lui donner de nouvelles marques dc son 
amitie. Au sortir de chez le Grand Tresorier, je fps trouver le Roy d’An- 
gleterre, pour le prevenir, et empecher que le Grand^Tresorier ne lui ex- 
pliquat ce que je lui avoit dit d’une fagon qui I’auroit plus aigri ct plus 
aigri que je ne ferois. Je fis souvenir ce Prince de toute> les marques 
d’amitie qu’il a revues de V. M. dans tous les temps, et de la promptitude 
avec laquelle- V. M. lui a fait connoitve la sinccrite de ses intentions, pour 
le soutenir lors de son avenement a la couronne. Je lui fis conjioitre que 
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rien ne pouvoit diminuer les sentiments de V. M. & son egard qu’un 
changement de conduite de sa part, que je croyois qui n'arriveroit jamais ; 
qu’ainsi il pouvoit s’assurer d’une amitie ferme et constante de la part de 
V. M. dont il recevroit des marques eclatantes et essentielles, quand les 
occasions s'en presenteroient ; que cependant, V. M. croyoit les affaires de 
ses finances en si bon lelat, qu'elle n’avoit pas estim6 qu’il eut besoin pre- 
sentement de nouveaux secours, et que ce qu’il avoit re^u du Paflement le 
mettoit en pouvoir de soutenir de plus grandes depenses que celles qu'il 
etoit oblige de faire. * 

Le'Roy d’Angleterre me parut assez embarrasse, et s’imagina d’abord 
que V. M. etoit mdcontente de sa conduite, et vuuloit, en quelque ia^on, 
renoncer i son amiti6. Je lui dit que je ne savois rien qui eut rapport d ce 
qu’il me disoit ; que seulement il etoit vrai que je n’avoit point d’ordre de 
continuer les payements au-del& de I’ancien subside; que V. M. m’ avoit ce* 
pendant ordoniie de I’assurer que les funds qu’elle avoit envoyes ici, seroient 
reserves pour le secourir dans un pressant besoin, et que s’il entreprenoit 
d’etablir I’exercice libre de la religion en faveur des Catholiques, et qu’il y 
trouvat des difficultes dont il ne put venir ^ bout sans le secours de V. M. 
elle employeroit tout le fonds qui est ici pour le secourir et pour I’aider ; 
qu’il pouvoit voir par Id les intentions de V< M., et la sincerite de sa con* 
dnite. Ge que je dis remit, en queltque ra 9 on, I’esprit de ce Prince, qui me 
parut d’abord fort agite. 

11 me repondit a ce que je venois de lui dire, que je connoissois le fonds 
de ses intentions pour I'etablissement de la religion Gatbolique ; qu’il 
n’esperoit en venir d bout que par I’assistance de V. M. ; que je voyois 
qu’il venoit de donner des emplois dans ses troupes aux Gatholiques aussi 
bien qu’aux Protestants; que cette egalite fachoit beaucoup de gens, mais 
qu’il n’avoitpas laisse pjfsser une occasion si importante sans s’en prevaloir; 
qu’il feroit de m£m^d I’egard des choses praticables, et que je voyois plus 
clair sur cela dans ses desseins que ses propres ministres, s’en etaflt souvent 
ouvert avec moi sans reserve. Il ajouta, que j’etois temoin de son attache* 
ment pour la personne de V. M., et de I’envie sincere qu’il avoit de ne se 
jamais separer de ses int^r^ts ; qu’il avoit plus compte sur I’assistance de 
V. M. et'%ur son amitie, que sur aucune autre chose au monde, et qu’il ne 
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cl'oyoit pas que V . M. voulut dans la conjoncture pr6sente cesser des sub* 
sides dont il avoit plus de besoin qu’il li’en aura de sa vie. 

Je repondis ^ cela que V. M. n’avpit point change de sentiment, et 
qu elle jugeoit seulement qu’il n' avoit pas besoin des monies assistances, 
ayant ete mis par le Piirlenient en etat de s’en passer. Je me conteiitai 
‘ d'avoir entame la matiere ct d’y avoir ni^lc I’affaire de la religion, dans 
la quelle le Grand Tresorier n’enlre part fort avant, quelque credit qu’il 
alt dans les autres choses. J’inibrmai Milord Sunderland de ce qui se 
passoit, a(in qu’il fut prepare, quand le Roy son maitre lui parleroit. 11 
m’a dit: “ Le Roy votre maitre peut avoir des desseins que je ne pc'netre 
pas ; mais ceci cst un contre-temps auquel j'espere qu'un r^mediera, eii 
faisaul voir que e'est une meprise fondee sur ce qu’on n'a pas ete pleine> 
ment informe de ce qui se passe dans ce pays*ci ; autrement vous donneriez 
des armes ^ ceux qui veulent rompre I'linion des deux Rois. Si Ton ne 
s’en soucie pas en France, je u’ai rien & dire ; mais si on fail quelque cas 
de nous, je s<us bien que vous pouvez elrc assure du Roy d’ Angleterre pour 
toujours ; et que ses desseins, et ses intentions, ne peuvent reussir qu’avec 
I’assistance et I’amitie du Roy votre maitre.” 

J’expliquai i Milord Sunderland ce qpe j’avois dit au Grand Tresorier, 
et a sa Majeste Britannique, du bon etat des finances et du peu de besoin 
qu’on a ici du secours de dehors. II me repliqua: Vous voyez a quellcs 
depenses Ton s’engage, et ce qu’il faudra pour les soutenir; vous savez ce 
que coutent des troupes qu'il faut entretenir, ct ce que e’est qu’une guerre 
civile dans le dedans, qu’on ne peut s’assurcr de voir silot finir; tiiais pour 
}je present on n’est pas ici en etat de se passer du secours du Roy votre 
* maitre, et je ne crois pas qu’il puisse faire de depense qui lui soil plus 
utile.” 

J’ai eu une seconde conference avec le Roy d’ Angleterre dans son 
cabinet, oh nous fumes longtemps seuls. II me parut persuade que le refus 
de continuer le payeraent vient de ce ijue V. M. croit qu’il est en etat de se 
passlr de secours ctrangers. II entra sur cela dans le detail de ses affaires, 
et me dit que je savois en quel desordre le feu Roy son frere avoit laissc 
ses magazins et ses vaisseux ; que les droits d’augmentation qui lui.avoicnt 
ete accordes pourroient a>peine etre sulfisants pour remettre une (lotte 
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med^cre en 6tat de tenir Ja mer ; que le dernier secours accords par le 
Parlement seroit consomme par avance pour I'entretien des troupes, dont 
il ne se pouvoit passer i I’avenir, connoissant le peu de fonds qu’il peut 
faire «ur les roilices ; que les charges du gouvernement ctoient telles (sans 
compter que la guerre civile peut dttrer) qu‘il n’auroit de sa vie plus de 
besoin d’etre assiste qu’il en a presentemenl ; que je le connoissois^ssez* 
pour savoir qu’il seroit fort aise d’etre attach^ et uni i V. M. sans avoir 
besoin d’un secours d’argent ; et qu’il se feroit un grand plaisir de pouvoir 
meriter d’autres marques de son amitie ; mais que dans la conjoncture pre* 
sente les secours de V. M. lui Ctoient necessaires, et qu’il ne croyoit pas 
que V. M. voulut r^server pour d’autres temps le secours qu'elle a destine 
pour lui, n’y ayant pas d’apparence qu’il puisse arriver de conjoncture oh 
il en puisse avoir un plus grand besoin ; que je connoissois le fond de 
ses desseins, et que je pouvois repondre que tout son but etoit d’etablir la 
religion Gatholique ; qu’il ne perdroit aucune occasion de le faire ; qu’il 
avoit arme les Catholiques en Irlande ; que Milord Dumbarton avoit eu le 
commandement de son armee d’Ecosse; que le Due de Gordon avoit ete 
mis h la t^te des milices ; que presentement il mettoit les charges de guerre, 
autant qu’il pouvoit dans les mains des Catholiques d’Angleterre ; que 
e’etoit en quelque fa^on lever le masque, mais qu'il n’avoit pas voulu laisser 
passer I’occasion de le faire, la croyant decisive ; qu’il savoit combien de 
gens en Ctoient choques, mais qu’il iroit son chemin, et que rien ne Ten 
‘^detourneroit, pourvu que votre Majeste veuille I’assister dans un si grand et 
si glorieux dessein ; que dejhle regiment de dragons d’Hamilton 6toit com* 
pos6 entierement de Catholiques ; qu’il avoit donne des compagnies d^ 
cavalerie franches k Bernard Howard, et h plusieurs Catholiques consi- 
derables ; que peu-i-peu il va h son but, ct que ce qu’il fait pr6sentement 
emporte n^cessairement I’^xercice libre de la religion Gatholique, qui se 
trouvera ^tabli avant qu’un acte de Parlement I’autorise ; que je conqoissois 
assez I’Angleterre pour savoir que la possibilite d’avoir des emplois et des 
charges fera plus de Catholiques, que la permission de dire des messes pub- 
liquement; quecependant il s’attendoit que V. M. ne I’abandonneroit pas, 
quand il a un ennemi dans le milieu de son rpyaume qui lui dispute la cou- 
ronne ; et qu’il est favorise secretement d’un grand nombre de gens qui 
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sont plutot pour la pretention d’un Batard Protestant que pour lent Roy 
legitime parce qu'il est Catliolique. 

J’ai eu aussi deux autres conferences avec Milord Tresorier et avec 
Milord Sunderland sepaieuient. Milord Tresorier me repeta ce qu’il 
m’avoit dit, et me fit coinprendre qu’il savoit bien que le Roy son maitre 
seroit fort aise de n’avoir point besoin d’un secours d'argent; que dans un 
autre temps, il n’auruit pas replique a ce (|ue j’avois dit, et qu’on auroil soiige 
^ donner et ^ receyoir des marques d’amitic rccipruques de V. M. ; inais 
qu’il ’ne me falloit pas ccler que le Roy son maitre avoit besoin des sccours 
presents de V. M. et que ce u’est pas une obligation qu’il voulut lui avoir, 
si son dessein n’etoit d'en conserver une reconnoissance proportionnee au 
fait : que le bonheur et la surete du regne du Roy son maitre dependoit de 
I’amitie de V. M., qu’il la conserveroit avec soin, et que je pouvois etre assure 
qu'^ son egard (de lui qui me parloit) il ne croyoit rien de si important au 
Roy son maitre, que de conserver I’amitie de V. M., et que rien nc lui 
pouvoit faire tant de mal que d’en etre prive. 

Je ne repondis a eela que des choses generates, el que Y. M. avoit dunne 
assez de marques de I’envie qu’ellc a que les all’aires du Roy d’Anglcterre 
soient dans un etat avanlageux et assure. 

Milord Sunderland est entre fort avant avec moi, et m’a paru informe .i 
funds de ce qui s’est passe entre le Roy d’An^leterre et moi, sur lesujet de 
la Religion Gatholique. Ge minislre m’a dit, “ Je ne sais pas si on voit 
en France les choses comme ellcs sont ici; me jedefic ceux qui les voyenl 
de pres de ne pas connoitre que le Roy mon maitre n’a rien dans le c<cur 
si avant que I’envie d’ctablir la Religion Gatholique; (|u’ii ne pent meme, 
selon le bon sens et la droite raison, avoir d’autre but, que sans cela il nc 
sera jamais en surete, et sera toujours expose au zele indiscret de ceux qui 
echaufTeront les peuples contre la Gatholicite, tant qu’ellc ne sera pas |)lus 
pleinement etablie : il y a une autre chose certaine, e’est ijoe'cc plan la ne 
peut rcussir que par un concert et une liaison etroite avec le Roy voire 
maitre ; e’est un projet qui ne peut convenir qu’ii lui, ui reussir que par 
lui. Toutes les autres Puissances s’y opposcronl ouvertement, ou le tia- 
verseront sous main. On sail bien que cela nc convient point au PriucL 
d’Orange ; mais il ne sera pas en clat de I’empecher si on veut se conduirc 
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en France comme 11 est necessaire, c*est-^-dire, menager i’amiti^ du Roy 
d’Angleterre, et ie soutenir dans son projet. Je vois clairement I’appre- 
hension que beaucoup de gens ont d’une liaison avec la France, et les efforts 
qu’on fait pour I'affoiblir ; mais cela ne sera au pouvoir de personne, si 
on n’en a pas envie en France; c’est sur quoi il Taut que vous vous expli- 
quiez netlement, et que vous fassiez connoitre que le Roy votre maitre, 
vcut aider de bonne foi le Roy d’Angleterre k etablir fermement ici la 
religion Catholique." 

11 ajouta ^ cela, qu’il avoit eu un long entretien avec sa Majeste firitan* 
niqiie, et qu’il I’avoit laissee persuadee que le refus de continuer les 
payements n'etoit fonde sur aucun changement de V. M. k son egard, 
mais sur une supposition qu’il est en etat de n’en avoir pas besoin ; que 
cependant, il etoit possible de rectifier cet incident, si on ne vouloit pas 
que le Roy d’Angleterre crut qu’apres I’avoir assiste, quand il n’en avoit 
pas grand besoin, votre Majeste I’abandonne dans la conjoncture de sa vie 
la plus iniportante ; que peut-etre V. M. avoit quelque egard au bruit 
repandu d’une reunion entre le Roy d’Angleterre et le Prince d’Orange ; 
que dans le fonds il n’y avoit rien de plus diflicile ; que I’un etoit posses- 
seur d’line couronne que I'autre attend avec impatience ; que la difference 
de leur religion et dc leur sentiments en tout, ne promet pas qu’ils se re- 
unissent de bonne foi ; (ju’il^ sont obliges I’un et I’autre de dissimuler, et 
de garder les bienseances, mais que leurs desseins et leurs projets sont trop 
opposes pour se pouvoir concilicr ; que lui qui me parloit voyoit tout cela 
clairement, et que si on se vouloit donner la peine de le bien examiner, on 
verroit au travers de lout ce qui se passe, un fonds de jalousie et de me- 
contentement entre Ic Roy d’Angleterre et le Prince d’Orange que rien ne 
peut faire cesser ; que, sa Majeste Britannique«ne lui permeltroit jamais 
de venir ici, et quo le Prince d’Orange avoit toujours envie d’y venir, et 
de se montr^. aux Anglois. 

Je dis a Milord Sunderland, que, .par beaucoup de choses, on donnoit 
lieu de juger que le Roy d’Angleterre etoit fort adouci pour le Prince 
d’Orange, et que cela produisoit un assez mechant effet partout, parce que 
Ic Prince d’Otange agissoit toujours avec la meme animosite contre les 
iuterets de la France ; que je comprenois assez que I’interet de sa Majeste 
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Britannique n’etoit pas de pousser le Prince d’Orange au point de le metlre 
du parti des rebelles, niais le trop de nienagetnent le mettroit en etat d’etre 
plus dangereux, et de pouvoir nulre d’avantage auxafiliires; quo pour moi, 
jc ne me laissois pas seduire aux artifices des partisans de M. le Prince 
d’Orange, et que j’etois I'ort persuade que le Roy d'Angleterre connoissoit 
trop bien son interet pour se separer de ceiix de V. M. et prendre des 
liaisons qui lui sont opposees, et que de lua part, je ierois mon possible pour 
bien eclaircir la verite a V. M 

J’ens encore hier au soir une conversation avee le Roy d’Angleterre; 
il me pressa de rendre comptc a votre Majestc de tout ce qu’il m’a dit, et 
me parut s’attendre que V. M. me donnera des ordres dilTerciits dc ceux 
que j’ai, et qu’elle ne lui refusera pas nn secours present dans le temps 
qu’il en a tant de besoin. II me dit que si V. M. avoit ifuclque chose il 
desirer de lui, il iroit au-devant de tout ce qui peut plairt a V. M. ; inais 
quo rien ne le pouvoit toucher plus sensiblement (pie dc voir (pie V. M. eut 
de la confiance en lui, et ne crut pas (pi’il voulut recevoir scs secours ct 
son assistance, s’il n’etoit resolu dc demetirer inviolabl(*ment attache ii ses 
interets ; qu’il avoit ete eleve en France, et mange le pain de V.M.; que son 
coeur etoit Fran9ois ; qu’il ne songcoit qu’i se rendre digne de I’cstiriic dc 
V. M. et qu’ellc ne se repentiroit pas de I’avoir assistc, et dc lui avoir 
aflermi la couronne sur la tete. 

Je lui dis que je rendrois compte il V. M. de tout, le plus exactement (pi’il 
me seroit possible ; que le fonds de ses intentions m’ctoil coiinu, ct (pie 
V. M. avoit pour principal motif I’etablisseinent de la religion Catholique; 
(ju’en faisant voir clair sur ccla a V. M. Je ne doutois pas qu’elle n’entriit 
dans les mesures qu’il pouvoit attendre. 

Le Roy d’Angleterre me dit qu’il avoit parlc plus clairenieiil sur ccla a 
Milord Sunderland, qu’aux autres ministres, que je pouvois cii coiilercr 
avec lui. Il finit en me disant: “ Je conjure Je Roy votre maitre de se 
fier a moi, et de ne croire pas que j’aie un autre but que celui (jue je vous 
ai dit, aiiquel je ne puis parvenir que par son secours et son assistance. 

Voili, Sire, ce qui s’est passe av^c le Roy d’Aiiglcttere ct ses ministres, 
sur quoi il plaira i V. M. de me donuer ses ordres ; s’ils sont tels qu’oii les 
espere ici, et que je puisse continuer les payements du subside, il dependra 
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de V. M. d’eiitrerdans de plus grands engagements, et de jeter les fonde- 
ments d’une liaison etroite qui puisse durer longtemps, et dans laquelle 
V. M. pourra troover ses avantages, selon qu’elle I’estimera &-propos. 
Mais il me paroit que, pendant la negociation, il seroit necessaire de con- 
tinuer quelques payements, a moins que V. M. ne se determinat i donner 
tout le fonds qui est ici, ce qui combleroit de joie le Roy d’Angleterre, lant 
pour I’utilite presente qu’il en recevroit, qr e par la surete qu’il croiroit avoir 
de I’amitie de V. M. Je ne doute pas qu’en ce cas il ne prit toutes les reso- 
lutions qui pourroient etre le plus avantageuses ^ la religion Gatholique, et 
qu’il ne les executat ; mais outre cela il prendroit, autant que je le puis 
juger, tous les engagements que V. M. pourroit desirer sur les affaires du 
dehors. Jai connu dans tout ce qui m’a ete dit, qu’il seroit fort peril leux 
au Roy d’ Angleterre d’etre mal avec V. M.,il le seroit encore plus qu’on 
ne sel’imagine; et le parti oppose k la royautd en Angleterre est si nom- 
breux, et les semences de division dans les esprits sont si fortes, que sans 
I’ainitic de V. M., il seroit fort difficile que le Roy d’Angleterre eut un 
regne paisible et lieureux. J’ai cru voir dans tout ce qui m’a ete dit par 
ce Prince, une envie fort sincere d’etre etroiteincnt uni ^ V. M .* s’il avoit 
dessein de s’en separer, il ne presseroit pas si vivement pour un secours pre- 
sent, et se contenteroit de demeurer dans un etat de bienseance avec V. M . 
sans desirer une ligue si etroite. Je crois aussi connoitre en lui un dessein 
forme pour I’etablissement de la religion Gatholique, qui ne sera interrompu 
ni retarde, que lorsqu'il ne pourra surmonter les obstacles qui s’y ren- 
contrerout. Mais il travaillera tous les jours i en venir k bout ; e’est a 
quoi il voit bien que V. M. seule pent I’aider. 

Le Parlemctit a teinoignc beaucuup d’cloignement de consentir a tout ce 
qui auroit pu etre tire t consequence en faveur des Gatholiques ; Icur pre- 
mier mouvement a ^te de les poursuivre et d'executer les loix contre eux.. Ils 
s’en sont departis, mais contre leur sentiment, et par un coup d’autorite 
qui ne reussiroit pas toujours. Le Bill de la restitution de Milord Stafford 
est demeure dans la Ghambre des Gommunes, sans £tre admis, parce que 
dans le preambule il y a eu des mots inseres qui semblent favoriser la re- 
ligion Gatholique ; cela seule a retarde cet acte de rehabilitation du Gomte 
de Stafford dont tous sont d’accord & I’egard du fonds. Dans le dernier 
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Bill que la Ghambre des Communes a resolu pour la sdret6 de la personne 
du Roy d’Angleterre, il a cte mis expressement qu’il seroit permis aux 
ministres de precher, et aux autres de parler contre le Papisme. La Reine 
cn a marque beaucoup d’aiiiinosite et d’aigreur; etle Roy d’Angleterre a 
mieux aime que cet acte ne fut point passe, quoiqu’il contint beaucoup 
d'autres choses tres-avantageuses pour le gouverneinent. Gela m£me 
(autant que j’en puis juger) a avance la sepatation du Parlement. 

Je fais ces remarques afin que V. M. observe que le Roy d’Angleterre 
n’a pas ete en etal ni en pouvoir d’etablir I’exercice libre de la Religion 
Gatbolique. 11 n’auroit pu le tenter sans s’exposer non seulemcnt i un rcius, 
mais a quelipic chose de pire, e'est'a^dire, que cela auroit pu einpfeher Ics 
secours d’argent qui lui ont ete accordes par le Parlement. Gependant le 
Roy d’Angleterru fait, cc me semble, tout ce qui est eii lui eii faveur des 
Gallioliques, leur accordant les principaux emplois de guerre, et mettant 
dans les charges subalternes tous ceux qui se presentent. 11 est difficile 
d’exprimer combien on a trouve a redirc ici que Milord Donibarton ait etc 
fait gencial de toutes les troupes en Ecosse, et que M. Talbot ait eu la 
direction sur toutes celles d’lrlandc. On voit qu’insensiblement les Ga* 
tholiques auront les armes a la main; e’est un etat bien different du Top- 
pression oil ils ctoient, et doiit les Protestants zeies reqoivent une grande 
mortification: ils voyent bien que le Roy d’Angleterre f’era le reste quand 
il le pourra. La levee des troupes, qui seront bientbt complettes, fait 
juger que le Roy d’Angleterrc veut etre en etat de sc fairc obeir, et de 
n’etre pas gene par les loix qui se trouverout contraires it ce cju’il veut 
etablir. Toutes ces vues ne s’accordent pas avee des liaisons opposces aux 
intciets de V. M. 

Jc sais bien ce qui sc dit dans les pays ctrangers, et que le bruit y est 
fort repandu d’une reunion secrette entre le Roy d’Angleterre et le Prince 
d’Orange. J’ai toute I'applicatioii que jc dois poui* penetrer cc qui se passe a 
cet egard : mais je n’ai rien connu qui aillc au-delii de ce que le Roy d’An- 
gleterre est oblige de faire pour no pas jetcr ouvertement le Prince d’Orange 
dans le parti de ses enneniis, ce qui ne seroit pas prudent dan:f la conjuncture 
presente. Il etoit naturel de retirer d’llollatide les troupes coniposces 
de sujets de sa Majeste Britannique, pour avoir un prompt secours. 
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M. d'Avaux m’a mande, par sa derniere lettrci qu’on lui avoit donn£ 
avis que Skelton a demande des troupes de I’Electeur de Brandebourg 
au Sieur Fuclies. J’ai approfondi ce bruit, auquel il n’y a aucun fondement. 
C’est sans doute un artifice du Prince d'Orange pour faire croire i I’Eiec* 
teur de Brandebourg, qu’il auroit inspire au Roy d’Angleterre d’avoir re* 
cours a lui. 

Je crois aussi peu de fondement k ce qu‘on pretend qui a ete dit k la Haye 
d’un m6contentement secret que le Roy d’Angleterre a contre la France, 
ct qui eclatera en son temps. Si cela etoit, on ne le confieroit pas a un 
des commis de Milord Middleton: cela n*a aiicuiie vraiseniblance, et dans 
le temps qu’on I’a dit, le Roy d’Angleterre ne savuit pas que les paye- 
ments seroicnt sursis, et etoit pleinement content de V. M. 

II est encore aussi peu apparent que Bentem ose parler au Royd’Angleterre 
sur la religion Catholique. V. M. jugera si ce Prince se laissera ebranler 
sur cette maticre, et si quclqu'un lui osera faire la proposition de changer de 
religion sans lui dcpiaire beaucoup. Le fond de la mission de Bentem a 
et6 apparemment pour obtenir la permission au Prince d’Orange de venir. 
Le Roy d’Angleterre m’a dit qu’il I’avoit refuse, et qn’il le refuseroit tou- 
jours. V. M. peut avoir des connoissances certaines de ce qui se passe 
partout; mes vues sont bornees a ce qui se passe ici. Mais il paroit que 
la plupart des choses qui se debitent en Hollande sont fausses, et qu'on 
y raisonne sur des fondements entierement eloignes de la verite. 

Pour me renfermer dans le fait dont il est question pr^sentement, je me 
tiendrai en etat d’ex^cuter les ordres que V. M. me donnera; il me sufEt 
d'avoir expose a V. M. les choses comme elles me paroissent etre en ce 
pays-ci. Il me reste a lui rendre un compte exact, aiitant que je le pourrai, 
de I’etat de I’affaire de M. le Due de Monmouth. On ne sait pas an vrai 
ce qu’il a de gens: on dit ^ Londres vingt mille hommes: je crois qu’il 
en a bien huit ou dix, dont il y en a six mille assez bien armes ; le reste ne 
Test pas sufHsamment pour un jour de combat. 11 est constant que jusqiies 
ft-present ses forces se sont toujours augmentees ; et il semble que Ton 
n’ait pas agi contre lui avec la promptitude et la vigueur qui auroient ete 
necessaires pour finir d’abord une affaire dont les suites peuvent £tre dan* 
gereuses. Mais le petit r.ombre de troupes de sa Majesty Britannique n’a 
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pas ^te suffisant pour pouvoir d’abord tomber sur M. de Monmouth, et 
empScher scs premiers progres. II auroit fallu degarnir Londres, ce «\ui 
auroit ete fort imprudent ; car les esprits sont en une telle disposition, 
que le moindre incident pourroit y causer de grands dcsordres. On y a 
fait arreter plus de*200 personnes suspectes, parini lesquellcs il y a plu- 
sieurs riches marchands et d’autres gens riches et considerables. Cela 
cause une grande alteration dans les esprits, et bcaucoup d'interruption 
dans le commerce. Le peuple favorise secretement M. de Monmouth, et 
cela eclateroit, s*il arrivoit une occasion qui leur permit dc se pouvoir de- 
clarer sans grand peril. Le Roy d*Angleterrecunnoit bien cela, et est fort 
rcsolu de ne point quitter Londres pour aucune consideration. 

Le bruit a couru depuis quelqucs jours, que Milord Delatner etoit alle 
en Chester Shire (e’est au-dcla du pays de Galles), et qu'il avuit com- 
mence d’y assembler des gens en favour de M. de Monmouth. On a dit 
aussi, sur ce que Milord Grey de Stanloid ne paroissoit plus, (pi'il etoit alle 
faire la meme chose dans le Nord. Je ne vois point encore de I'ondement 
solidc a CCS bruits ; mais il est certain que si on remuoit en quelque endroit 
d’Angleterrc, I’aflaire de M. de Muninoutli deviendruit hicn plus diiiicile, 
parce <|u’il faudra separer les troupes qu’a le Roy d’Augletcire ; car on ue 
pent faire aucun fond sur les milices, qui sunt plutot dlsposees favoriscr 
M. de Monmouth que le parti du Roy. Les nouvelles qu’on cut hier sont, 
que M. de Monmouth, apres avoir pris et pille la ville de Wells, est alle ^ 
Bridgewater, qu’il pretend fortifier ; e’est un poste oil Ton dit qu’il peut 
subsister commodement, ayant derriere lui un pays fort abundant, et 
rempli de factieux: on dit meiue qu’il ne puurra etre attaque dans Bridge- 
water, qu’en separant les troupes, ct faisant des punts dc communication 
sur la riviere, cpii est fort large en cet endroit. Cela deniande du temps, 
ct plus de troupes rcglces ijue n’en a Milord Fergusson [Fevershani] 
sous son coraniandement. Les Irois regiments Ecossois sont passes dans 
Londres pour I’aller joindre. Le Sieur Lasnis aura dans peu de jours un 
regiment de 600 chevaux en etat de marcher. Les trois regiments Anglois 
sont dans la riviere, et niarcheronl aussi vers I’annee. Tout cela ensemble 
pourra faire sept mille homines dans duuze ou quinze jours. 

Jusques a-present Milord Fergusson [Feversham] n’a pas etc en elat dc 
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ricn entreprendre de fort vigoureux contre M. de Monmouth. La perte des 
Royalistes a cte plus grande qu’on ne I’a dit dans la rencontre arrivee k 
Pliilip’s-Norton ; il y eut bien cent hommes tucs ou blesses a I’endroit ou 
le Due de Grafton s’avan^a. II est constant que le Due de Monmouth 
subsiste avec facllite, ct que les peuples lui fournissent des vlvres plus vo- 
lomicrs qu’aux troupes de sa Majestc Britannique. 

Le Comte d’Argile a etc execute a Edinbourg, et a laisse une ample 
confession par ecrit, dans laquelle il decouvre tous ceux qui I’ont secouru 
d’ argent, et qui ont aide ses desseins : cela lui a sauv 6 la question. Le che* 
valier Cochrane et son fils, qui etoient les principaux complices du Comte 
d’Argile, ont etc arrStes dans une maison oil ils s’etoient refugies. Il y a 
encore beaucoup de gens a Londres qui ne croyent pas que Milord 
d’Argile soit pris. 

•le suis, avec le profond respect que je dois, 8 cc. 


Le Roi d M. Barillon, 

a Versailles, le 26 Juillet, I685. 
A^onsicur Barillon, j’ai re^u vos lettres du 16 et I9 de ce mois, et 
j’ai vu avec bien de la jole, par la derniere, que la rebellion du Due de 
Monmouth a eu la m£me bn que celle du Comte d’Argile, ainsi que je 
vous I’avois predit par toutes les lettres que je vous ai ecrites sur ce sujet. 
Vous temoignerez au Roy d’ Angleterre la part que je prends a la satisfac* 
tion qu’il a d’avoir entierement dissipe par ses propres forces tout ce qui 
pouvoit troubler sun regne, et retabli en incme temps ses revenus et son 
autorite k un plus haut point qu’aucun de ses predecesscurs ne les a pu 
porter. Je m’assure aussi qu’il n’y aura plus personne dans son royaume 
qui ose s’dever contre lui^et qu’il jouira aussi longtemps que je le sou- 
haite du plciii repos qu’il s’est acquis. J’enverrai meme incessammeut M. 
le Marechal d’Humieres aupres de ce Prince, pour lui faire connoitre plus 
particulierement quels sont mes sentiments sur cet eveuement, et vous lui 
en pouYcz cependant parler en conformite de ce que je vous ecris. * 

Tout le reste de votre premiere lettre ne contenant rien qui ne tende a 
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m’obligcr de donner des secours d’argcnt au Roy, j’aurois cru que dans Ic 
bon etat ou sont a* present ses affaires, il seroit assez inutile de vous faire 
savoir sur cela iiies sentiments. Mais conime jc vois par votre dernicTe 
que vous insistez encore i cc que je vous laisse un fonds pour les besoins 
qui peuvent survenir i la Coiir ou vous fites, je ne puis m’empcoher de 
vous dire que j’ai ete cxtreinent surprU de voir qu'apres vous avoir instruit 
de mes intentions par plusieurs de nies depeches, vous n’ayez pas entiere- 
ment desabuse les Ministrcs de la Cour ou vous ctes de respcrance qu'ils 
ont con 9 ue avec si peu de raison, que, dans Ic temps que le Roy leur 
maitre jouit d’un plus grand revenu qu’aucun de ses predecesseurs, jc voii- 
drois encore epuiser mon cpargiie, et sacrifier, sans necessity, le fonds que 
je ne m’etois ote a moi-meme que pour donner au dit Roy des preuves plus 
extraordinaires de mon amitie, au cas que le mauvais ctat de ses affaires 
I’eut oblige d’y avoir recours : elles sont, par la grace de Dieu, maimeiiant 
au point qii’il les pouvoit souhaiter, et ainsi je ne puis croire epfon renoii- 
vclle doreiiavant les memes instances. Mais si, contre mon opinion, on 
vous faisoit encore dc seinblables sollicitations vous pouvez declarer nettc- 
nicnt que jc ri’ai rien epargne pour vous donner inoyen d'assistcr le Roy 
d’Angleterre, lorsque j’ai cu sujet d’apprcliender que la religion Catlio- 
lique dont il fait profession ne servit de pretexte aux factieux pour suscitcr 
de <;raii(ls troubles dans son royauine et pour renipccher dc joiiir des 
revenus qui expiroient par la inort du feu Roy ; mais (pfapres taut de 
satisfaction cpie son Pariement lui a donnec, la defaite entiere de ses cn 
nemis, ou plutot de ses sujets rebelles (revokes) et le retablissemcut dc son 
autoritc a un si haut point, j'ai cru avec raison qu’il ne pouvr>it avoir aiicnn 
besoin de mon assistance, et que je pouvois employer aux autres depenses 
que j’ai a soutenir, le fonds que jc lui avois destine, sans qu’il fnl inoins 
persuade de la sincerite de mon amitie; que si neanmoins, contre toutc 
apparcnce, et par quelque accident que je iie puis prevoir, il arrivoit qu’il 
eut un pressant besoin de mon assistance, il ne doit pas douter (pi’il ne me 
trouve toujours aussi dispose que je lui ai tcmt»ign6, a lui donner des 
preuves cflbctives de la part que je*preiids a tout ce qui le touche. 

Vous vous renfermerez a cette expression qui doilsuffire pour faire ces- 
ser des deinandes d’argent d’autant moins soutenables dans la conjoncturc 
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presente, que la Cour ou vous 6tes sail bien que lea conventions verbales 
que vous avez faites avec le feu Roy etoient expirees avant sa mort, et 
qu’encore que j'aie assez de raison de croire que s’il eut vecu d’avantage, 
il auroit ete salisfait des subides que j’ai fait payer jusqu’l la fin de Tannee 
derniere, sans en prctendre d’avantage, neanmoins je n’ai pas hesite a 
vous promettre de payer 500,000 livres, qu’on considere au lieu ou vous 
£tes comme rcste de subside, lorsque j'ai pu croire que le Roy d’ Angle- 
terre en avoit besoin. Enfin, vous voyez bien que mon intention est que 
vous ne laissiez ^ la Cour ofi vous etes aucune esperance de tirer de vous 
le funds qui est entre vos mains, ct qu’au contraire vous devez le remettre 
incessamment en celles des banquiers, afin qu’ils le fassent repasser dans 
mon royaume par toutes les occasions qu’ils en auront. 

Je m’ assure que le dit Roy sera assez excite par sa reconnoissance envers 
la divine Providence des heureux succes qu’elle vient de lui donner, i 
retablir dans son royaume I’exercice de la vraie religion que nous pro- 
fessons, et vous devez aussi aider ces bons mouvements avec douceur et 
adresse dans toutes les occasions que vous aurez. 


Le Roy d M. Barillon. 

a Versailles, Aout, I685. 

jMloNSiEUR Barillon j’ai re 9 u vos lettrcs des 23 et 26 Juillet, qui 
m’informent seulement de tout ce qui s’est passe dans I’execution du Due 
de Monmouth, etcomme il nefaut pasdouter que cet exemple ne retienne 
i I’avenir tous les sujets du Roy de la Grand Bretagne dans le devoir, et que, 
quand meme le nnmbre des meconteuts ne seroit pas diminue, il ne s’en 
trouvera plus qui ose s’en r^ndre le chef, et s’elever contre I’autorite royale, 
il sera facile au Roy d’Angleterre, et aussi utile a la surety de son regne 
qo’au repos de sa conscience, de retablir I’exercice de la religion Gatho* 
lique, qui engagera principalement tous ceux qui en font profession dans 
son royaume, h le servir bien plus fidelcment, et avec beaucoup plus de 
soumission qu’aucun autre de ses sujets ; au lieu que s’il laisse perdre une 
conjoncturc aussi favorable qu’elie Test a present; il ne trouvera peut*(itre 
jamais tant de disposition de toutes parts ou a concourir a ses desseins, ou 
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i souffrir qu’il les execute. Voiis dcvcz nc\')nmoins vous contcnter d’aider 
Je penchant qu’il y peut avoir, sans liii en I’airc dcs instances trop pres- 
santes qui pourroient etre plutot capables de retarder celte resolution que 
de ravanccr. 

Observez bien cependant, qiiclles sont les iiiesiires qn’i! prend avec le 
Prince d’Orangc. et s*il iie se negocie pas quelque traiie de nouvellc alliance 
entre Ic Roy et les Etats Generaux des Provinces Unies. 

J’apprends aussi deplusieurs endroits cjue les Rspagnols complent beau- 
coup sur le penchant que ce Prince temoigne a (avoriscr leurs intciels, et 
vous devez bien prendre garde au traitemeni qu*il fait a rAinbassadeur 
d’Espagne, si ce dernier a de plus frequents entretiens, on avec le Roy on 
avec ses Ministres, et s’il y a apparence a cjuehiuc rcnouvelleinent de traitc 
entre TEspagne et TAngleterre. 

Tachez aussi d’etre bien exacteincnt informe du noinbre de troupes et 
de vaisseaux que ce Prince pretend d’cntrelcnir, et a ([uol il les destine. 
Enfin, vous dcvcz dans cette conjoncture-ci, rcnouvellcr votre atttuition a 
tout ce (|ui se passe au pays ou vous etes, el a m’en rendre un compie exact 
par toutes vos lettres. 


Le Roy d M. Jiarillun. 

a f'^ersaillesy le '24 Aou!^ IbSJi. 

M. IJarillon, vos lettres des I 3 et 16 dc ce mois urinCorincnl de la 
resolution qn’a prise le Roy d’Augleterrc de renouvciler avee les lilats 
Generaux Ics traites d’alliance qu’ils avoient avec le leu Roy son IVcre, el 
de tout ce qu’il vous a dit sur ce sujet. 

J’ai etc d’autant plus surpris de la conclusion^dc celte all'aire qu’il ne 
in’a pas paru, dans toutes vos lettres, qu’ on vous en ait doiiiie aucune part ; 
et je trouve que les ministres etrangers out raison dc ne le pas regarder coininc 
une simple Ibrmalite, ainsi que la Cour oil vous etes veut vous le persuader. 
J’estinie, au contraire, qu’elle jetlc p*ar h\ le ibiideincut d’une ligue tpii 
peutdonner courage a ceux qui ne peuvent soiifirir le repos doni KKurope 
jouit a-present ; que les Elats Generaux, qui vouloient deineurer dans uiie 

- P 
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parfaile ncutralite, ou plut&t le Prince d’Orange et ie Pensionnaire Fagel, 
parlcnt a-present d’un renouvellement d' alliance avec I'Empereur, le 
Roy d’Espagne, et celui de Suede ; qiie I'Electeur de Brandebourg est 
sur le point de cunclure son traite avec cux, et que cette disposition ou le 
Roy d’Augleterre temuigne ctre de renouveller les traites du feu Roy son 
frere, non seulement avec les Etats Generaux, niais metne avec I’Espagne, 
faite dire aux luinistres de cette couronne, quc ce Prince est dej^ enticre' 
ment dans leurs interets. On ajoute metne d’autant plus de creance aux 
bruits ([u'ils en repandent, qu’on sait quc le feu Roy d’Angleterre n’etoit 
cntre dans ces engagctnents (juc pendant hi niesintelligcnce qu’il y a eu 
entre moi et lui, et que I’amitic n’a pas et£ plutot rctabiie par la conven- 
tion verbale que vous avez faite par mon ordre, qu’il a bien fait voir qu’il 
nc sc tenoit plus oblige dees traites, et qu’il etoit bien eloignede lesvouloir 
renouveller. Ainsi jc ne comprends point par quel motif le Roy d’Angle- 
terre s’empresse si furl dc rentrer dans le menie embarras, principalement 
dans un temps ou il voit bien que tons mes desseins tendentd la conserva- 
tion de la paix, et qu’etlc ne peut ctre troublec que par de semblables com- 
mencements dc ligue, qui ne peuvent, euquelque inanicre quece soil, con- 
venir a scs interets. Vous en pouvez meme encore parler dans ce sens, y 
ayant moins d’ inconvenient dc temoigner que je ne puis pas ctre satisfait 
de cette resolution, que de la confirmer par un espoir d’acquiescement de 
ma part ; et peut-ctre que quand le Roy d’Angleterre verra qu’il me 
donne par la un juste sujet de mccoutentement, ou il ne s’empressera plus 
de donner la derniere perfection a ce traite, ou il y apportera tant de 
modifications ct de ebangements, qu’on nc le pourra plus regarder en eflet 
quc comme une simple formalite. Mais s’il desire efiectivement dc con- 
server mon amitie, il n’entrera dans aucun autre engagement qui puisse y 
ctre cuntraire, suit dircctement ou indirectement. 

J’apprends aussi que le Parlement d’Angleterre a fait une nouvelle et 
forte imposition sur les denrees et marchandises etrangeres, qui entrent dans 
ce royauinc. Vous nc manquerez pas de me faire savoir au plutot si cette 
imposition est gencrale, ou si elle se reduit aux seules denrees et marchan- 
dises qui sont portees de mon royaumc en Angleterre, et a combien elle 
se monte. 
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Ciontiniiez a m’informer le plus exactement qii’i! vou$ sera possible cle 
tout ce qui se passe dc plus considerable au lieu ou vous etes. 

Je suis sui piis que vous ne (assicz aucune nicnticui dans vos lettres dii 
Comte de Sunderland, quoiqu’on ait ici plusieurs avis de son cloijj^neinent 
en Irlande en qualitc de viceroy. Mandez-iuoi ce qui en est. Conservoz 
ce qui vous rcste de fonds entre les mains, sans en reniettrc aucune partie 
aux banquiers, jusqira ce que jc vous aie donne de nouveaux ordres. 


Le Roy d M. Barillon. 

a rersdilles, le 30 Aout, lOSj). 
M • Barillon quoique vos lettres des 20 et 23 de ce mois ne me parlent 
encore de la negociation qui sc Tail entre les coinmissaires du Roy d’An* 
gleterre et les Anibassadeurs des Klats (iencraux, que comrne d’une dis- 
position prochaine a un renouvellemenl de traile ; ncaninoins les dei nieres 
lettres du Sieur d’Avaux du 24 m’assurent que celles des dils Ambassadeurs 
c(ui venoient d’airiver d’Angletcrrc a la Haye, portoient (|U*ils venoient 
de coiiclnre I’acte de renouvellement de ces dits trailes ; et la declaration 
que vous a laite le Comte de Sunderland, (|u’on se gardcruit bien dc rien 
mettle dans le traite (|ui puisse engager le Roy d’Anglelerre au-dela dece 
que Tetoit le feu Roy son frere, estd’autant inoins considerable, f|u’on salt 
bien que le delunt Roy n’avoit contracle ces obligations, que dans le ti inps 
qu’il n’eloit pas en bonne intelligence avec inoi, et que depuis (jirdle a 
etc retablie, il ne leur a point donne d’autres intrepretations (|uc celles c|ue 
je pouvois desirer; au lieu que le Roy d' Angleterre a present regnant, les 
renouvellant volontaireinent, et dans le tcnq>s cpie rien ne l*y oblige, les 
voudra executer a la lettre, et donnera moyen au Prjnce d’Orange d’en faire 
une ligue capable de troubler le repos de I'Enrope. Qiioicjn’il en soil, il n est 
plus temps de faire des remontrances sur ce sujet, et vous ne devez |>Ius 
les employer que pour empcclier le renouvellement d’un tra.iie avec I’Es- 
pagne, ou avec quelqu'autre Prince ou Etat que ce puisse etre. 

Le Marechal de Crequy est a-present aiqires dc moi, et (jucique liruit 
qui se repande a la Cour oil vous etes sur mes desseins, vous pouvez assurer 
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le Roy crAngletcrrc qu'ilsLne tendent qu’a afiermir le repos que Ics derniers 
traitcs out rctubli dans toute I’Europc. 


Extrait d'une Lettre du Roi d M. Baritlon. 

d Chartres^ 4 Septembre^ IGS 5 . 
Gependant commevous me faites entendre pat run des articles de votrc 
lettre, qu’il sera a nion pouvoir de renouveller avecce Prince Ics inemes liai- 
sonsque j'avois avec le fen Roy son tVcre,etde les rendre encore plus rcrines 
ct plus assnrces, je voiis depcchc ce courier pour vous avertir de bonne lieurc, 
quc vons dcvez bien vous garder de vous engager dans aucune negociation 
sur cc siijet ; et quc coniine je vous ai asscz fait connoitre par toutes ines 
depcclies, et par celle ci, que je n’ai point d’autre desseinquede iiiaintenir 
la paix dont toute PEiirope jouit a-present, j*ai lieu de croire aussi quc 
dans Ic florissant etat ou j*ai nils toutes les afTaires de iiion royauine, non 
seulemcnt le Roy d’Angleterre, par I’interet qu’il a pareilleincnt a la con- 
servation de la tranquillite publique, mais aussi tons les autres Princes ct 
Etats de r Europe, seront bien aise qu’elle ne soil pas troublee, et qu’il n’y 
en aura point cpii ose inalgre inoi renouveller une guerre qui ne tourneroit 
qu’a son doininage. Ainsi il n’est pas necessaire de rentier pour cet effet 
dans des liaisons avec rAugletenc, (jui ne se concluent jamais qu’a ines 
depens, et nieme par des subsides capabics de porter un grand prejudice 
aux affaires de nioii royauine ; ct toutes les ibis qu’on vous fera de sem- 
blables propositions, vous devez seuleinent repondre, que je suis assez per- 
suade de I’aniitie du Roy d’Angleterre, ct qu’il a assez de sujet de faircun 
rondement certain sur latnienne, pour n’avoir pas besoin I’un et I’autre de 
nous en assurer par aucune traite. 


Le Roy d M. Barillon. 

d Chamhordy fo 13 Sepiembre^ 1685. 
JV^oNsiEUK Barillon, le compte que vous me rendez par votre lettre 
du 3®. de rentretien c|uc vous avezeu avec le Roy d’Angleterre au sujet du 
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traite qu’il a renouvelle avec les Etats Gcncraux, iie m’oblige pas de vous 
donner d’autres ordres que ceux (|ue vous avez regus par nies prccedentcs 
depcches, cest-a-dire, de iie plus tenioigner de niecoiitciiteiuent tic ce qui 
s est passe, mais de profiler Ic plus adroitcment qn’il vous sera possible de 
1 etnbarras ou 1 ou vous a tfcmoigne d’etre d’avoir coiicht cette aH’aire avec 
trop de precipitation, pour einpCclier qu’cn n’en fasse plus de scniblablcs 
ni avec I’Espagne ni avec aucune autre Puissance. 

Je suis bien aise d’apprendre tpie le Roy d’Angletcrre ait decouvcrt la 
nouvelle conspiiatiou qui se formoit contre lui, et il me semblc qu'ellc 
doit servir a lui faire ct)nnoItre<|u’il s’eu pourroit encore fairc de scniblablcs, 
si lacraintedes liaisons qii’i! a avec moi, ne relcnoitceux qui scroieut, sans 
cette consideration, bien plus liardis a entreprendre. 


Exlrait d'une Leltre de M. liarillon au Roij. 

10 ‘Seplem/tre, IG 85 , « Windsor. 
Le Roy d’Angletcrre m’a lu sur Toriginal la deposition du Sieur Malbieu, 
escuyer du Due de Moniuoutb ; ellc contient tpi’il a su de M. de Monmouth 
que le Baron de Freize lui avoit parle a la llaye de la part ties Protestants 
de France, et lui avoit communique leur projet, qui etoit de prendre les 
armes au commencement de cetcte.ct tic sc revollcr cn plusieurs endroils 
de la France; qu’ils oirroient au Due tie Monmouth de Ic rcccvoir a leur 
tele;’ que ce dessein a etc communique :i I’Electeur tie Brandebourg, aux 
Princes de la Maison de Brunswick, et a M. le Prince d’Orange, qui tous 
Pout approuve; que ce Baron de Freize al'ait plusieurs voyages cn France 
pour coucertcr avec les Protestants tics diverse^ provinces. (I’est tout ce 
(jue contient la declaration, sans rien specilier tie particulier a Pegard des 
litux ni des personnes avec tpii ce Baron tie Freize a traite. II est Allemand, 
et a etc autrefois a la cour de Saxe, dont il est sorti pour un deinelc tju’d 
eut avec le’favori de PElecteur de Saxe. 

J’ai prie le Roy d’Angleterre de me dire s’il ne savoit rien d’avantage 
sur cette matierc: sa reponse a etc, tpi’i! ne savoit que ce qui est portc par 
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cette declaration, et qu’il ne me cacheroit rien sur une trratiere de telle 
importance, s’il en avoit la moindre connoissance ; qiie je pouvois assurer 
V. M. qiie rien ne lui etoit si cher qiie ses interets, et qu'il ne laisseroit 
passer aucune occasion de lui donner des marques de son aniitie. Je I’ai 
pric de presser encore les autres confidents de M. le Due de Monmouth, 
et du Comte d’Argile, pour decuuvrir quelque chose de plus particulier 
que ce qui m’a et£ communique. Sa Majestc Britannique me I'a promis. 


Extfait d'une Leltre du Roy d M. Barillon. 

so Semptembre, 1685, d Chambord. 
AK. Bar 1LI.ON, j’ai re9U vos lettres des 6 et 10 de ce inois, qui me Font 
voir que la Gour oil vous Stes ne temoigne jnsqu’a- present aucune dispo- 
sition i conclure un traite aver I'Elertenr de Rrandehourg, ni a renouveller 
celui d’Espagne. 

Vous devez aussi tachcr de maintenir toutes choses dans cet ctat, et de- 
tourner, autant qu’il vous sera possible, la Cour oii vous files de toutes 
sortes d’engagements qui pourroient alterer la bonne intelligence que je 
desire maintenir avec le Roy d’ Angleterre. Mais ii est bon aussi d’cloigner 
les propositions d’une plus etroite liaison avec moi, qui seroient d’autant 
plus inutiles, que le dcsir que j’ai de maintenir la paix s’accordant par- 
faitement avec les sentiments du dit Roy, il y a bien de I’apparence que 
nos intentions et nos interets se trouvant si conFormes, rien ne sera capable 
d’alterer cette bonne union, et qu’elle s’entretiendra mieux d’elle-meme que 
par tous les traitfis qu’on pourroit Faire. 

Le Roy d’ Angleterre a raison de dire qu’il n’est ni de mon interfit ni 
du sien que le commerce des Indes soit trouble, et cela n’arrivera pas aussi 
de mon consentement, tant que les Espagnols ne voudront Faire sur ce sujet 
aucune nouveaute contraire i ce que portent les trailes de paix et de trfive. 

Ce que vous m’ecrivez de la deposition du nomme Mathieu et trop 
gfinfiral et trop vague pour decouvrir par ce moyen quel pourroit fitre le 
chef et les complices des mouvements qu’on pretendoit exciter dans mon 
royaume, sous le pretexte de la religion prfitendue reformee. 
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Je suis bien aise d’apprendre que le Roy d’Angleterre dissipe de jour 
i autre les restes de la rebellion, et je m’assure que Milord MaxBeld, 
ni aucun autre, n’osera rien entreprendre centre son autorite. 

Je re^ois encore presentenient une lettre du 4, qui ra’iniorme que vous 
vous etiez deji conduit par avance, suivant les ordres que je vous ai donnes 
par ma depdche du 4i et que vous demeuriez encore plus reserve sur les 
ouvertures qui vous pouvoient etre faites de nouvelles liaisons. 

Je n’ai rien ^ vous dire sur le choix que le Roy d’ Anglelerre a fait du Che- 
valier T rumbal pour reinplir la place du Sieur Preston ; mais il me paroit 
que la qualitc de jurisconsulte Anglois n'est pas la plus convenablc pour 
maintenir la bonne intelligence entre moi et le Roy d’Angleterre, ct qu’elle 
ne sert souvent qu’a trouver des difBculles ou il n'y en doit point avoir. 

Pour ce qui regarde la detnande (|u’on vous fait de la part du Roy 
d’Angleterre du remboursement de quelques rentes sur Hotel de Ville 
auquel il a interet, je me ferai informer par le Sieur Gourtin de I'etal de 
cette affaire, et je vous ferai savoir ensuitc ina resolution. 


Extrait d'une Lettre de M. Barillon au Roy. 

17 Seplembre, I685, a Windsor. 

Le Prince dc Mourbach est ici dc la part de M. I’Electeur de Cologne: 
il m’a dit qu’il avoit ordre de se conduire en tout comme je lui dirois. 11 
m’a rendu compte d’un entrelien qu’il a eu avec le Comte de Toun, dans 
lequel ce Ministre s'est explique sur les dispositions favorablcs aiixqueiles 
il croit qu’est le Roy d’Angletcrre pour la Maison d’Aulriclic, et qu’il y 
avoit lieu d’esperer que tout se reuniroit pour empeciicr la grandeur 
immense de la France de s’augmenter encore que le Roy d’Angleterre 
connoisoit bien la necessite qu’il y a d’etablir une paix i'ermc et durable, 
el plus equitable que n’est la treve, dans laquellc la France a donne la loi, 
et a trouve toute sorte dc facilite a se maintenir dans ses ysurpations. Le 
Comte de Toun a pafu rempli des esperances de I’avenir ; il lui est pour- 
tantechappe de dire quele Roy d’ Anglelerre s’etoit explique avec clialeur 
sur la continuation de la treve, il y a quelques jours, et avoit dit, que si 
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les Espagnols etoient assez imprudents pour roinpre la tr^ve, et commencer 
la guerre, il se declareroit contre eux, et se joindroit ourertement a la 
France. Le Comte de Toun a paru choque de ce discours du Roy d* Angle- 
terre, qui marque peu de disposition de sa part ^ entrer dans les projets 
de la Maison d'Autriche. 

Je rends compte a V. M. de ce detail, qui peut servir k lui faire con- 
noitre que les esperances dont ces Ministres Autrichiens se fiattent sur le 
sujet du Roy d’ Angleterre n’ont pas tout le fondement qu’ils veulent faire 
croire. 

Les Atubassadeurs d’Hollande parlent de s*en retourner aussitot aprcs 
que les ratifications qu’on attend de Hollaudc auront ete 6changees. 

Le Sieur Skelton a ccrit que le Sieur Fuches I’avoit prie d’ecrire au Roy 
son maitre pour I’exhorter d’entrer dans le traite qu’il a fait avec les Etats; 
il ne paroit pas qu’on y ait ici aucune disposition. 

Le Roy d’Angleterretient sou vent desdiscours tout haut, qui marquent 
combieti il croit les Princes et Galvinistes opposes a ses intercts, et ennemis, 
en general, de toute royaute, et principalement d’unc royaute en Angleterre. 
Ces discours fails en public deplaisent fort aux Ambassadeurs d’Hol- 
lande, qui savent bien que e’est des peoples de Hollande dont sa Majeste 
Britannique enlend parler. 


Extrail d'une Letlre du Roy d M. Barillon. 

28 Oclobre, 1 685 , a FonlainebUau. 
J E m’assure que la seance du Parleinent qui est convoquee au 1 9 Novembre, 
ne sera pas moins avantageuse au Roy d’ Angleterre que la precedente ; et 
il .y a lieu de croire que s'il n’en etoit pas bien persuade, il se garderoit 
bien d’asse|nbler si souvent un corps qui partage avec lui I’autorite souve- 
raine. Je n’aurai point d’ autre ordre a vous donner sur ce sujet que de 
bein observer tout ce qui s’y passera pour m’en rendre compte. 
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d M. Barillon. 

1 Movernbre^ 1685, a Fontainebleau. 
J['ai fait voir au Roy, Monsieur, la lettre que vous avez pris la peine de 
m’^crire par la quelle vous me mandez que, depuis la mort du feu Roy 
d’Angleterre, vous avez paye au Roy 4*present regnant la somme de huit 
cent mille livres, et qu’il ne vous reste entre les mains que celle de quatre 
cent qualre vingt mille livres, sur laquelle vous devez retenir deux cent mille 
livres, d’une part, et soixante deux^mille livres d'autre; mais comme sa 
Majeste croit que le pouvoir qu’elle vous a doune par ses depeclies, 4 tou- 
jours cte restraint au seul payement des subsid&s qiK vous aviez promis 
verbalement, en son nom, au feu Roy, et dont il n’etoit du k sa mort que 
qualre cent soixante dix mille livres, ellc m’a ordonne de verifier, dans toutes 
ses dep£ches s’il y en auroit quelqu’une qui vous permit de faire cette avance 
de Irois cenle trente mille livres de plus ; et comme je n’en trouve point dans 
toutes celles que j’ai ici, je vous prie. Monsieur, de m’eclairer plus parti- 
culierement 1^-dessus, et de m’envoyer meme I’extrait de la dcpeche de sa 
Majeste qui vous donne ce pouvoir. Je suis, Monsieur, See. Sec. 


Extrail d'une Lellre de M. Barillon au Roy. 

29 Oclobre, 1685> a Londres. 

Il [le Roy d’Angleterre] me mena bier matin dans son cabinet, et mO dit 
qu’il avoit plusieurs choses 4 me dire pour les faire savoir a V. M. ne 
voulant rien faire d’inyiortant eP^^de consequence dont il ne lui fit part{ 
que la premiere etoit la resolution qu’il avoit prise de ne pas laisser plus, 
longtemps Milord Halifax dans le ministere, et qu’il lui oteroit sa place de 
President du Conseil ; que je savois que, dw le temps du feu Roy son frere, 
il avoit eu mauvaise opinion de ses sentiments, et de sa conduite, et ne 
1’ avoit pas cru assez attache i. la royaute ; que, depuis son avenement d la 
couronne, il avoit essaye de lui inspirer de raeilleurs sentiments, et 1 obliger 
a tenir des maximes conformes & celles que doit avoir le ministre d un Roy, 

q 
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et irieme celles d’an bon sujet ; qu’il avoit vu que le foods de Milord 
Halifax ne pouvoit changer, et qu’ainsi sa resolution etoit prise de ne 
s’en plus servir, 1^e Ton avoit voulu le d6tourner de faire eclat avant 
I’assembiee du Parlement, et de se servir phitdt de Milord Halifax dans 
cette Assemblee pour obtenir plus aisement les choses qu'il desiroit ; mais 
que c’etoit par cette meme raison qu'il Vouloit le chasser de son conseil ; 
que son exemple pouvoit gater beaucoup de gens, et fortifier le parti de 
ceux qui lui voudroient resister ; qu’il connoissoit les inconvenients d’un 
conseil partage, et de soufirir que ses ministres eussent des sentiments 
opposes aux siens ; que le feu Roy sdn frere s’en etoit mal trouve, et qu’il 
tiendroit une conduite diff^rente. 11 ajouta, que son dessein etoit dc faire 
revoquer par le ParKfinent Facte du Test, et I’a^te de Y Habeas Corpus, dont 
Fun est la destruction de la religion Gatholique, et I’autre de I’autoritc 
royale ; qu’il espere en venir ^ bout, que Milord Halifax n’auroit pas 
eu le courage et la fermete de soutenir le bon parti, et qu’il feroit thoins de 
mal, n’ayant plus de part aux affaires, et ctant disgracie. 

Sa Majeste Britannique me parla encore d’une autre resolution qui doit 
paroitre avant I’asscmbl^e du Parlement, e’est celle d’envoyer un Ambassa- 
dour extraordinaire d Rome, jiigeant qu’il est de sa dignitc, 6tant Gatholique, 
de faire ce que les Rois ont accoutume ^ Fugard du St. Siege. 

Je retierciai le Roy d’Angleterrc de tout ce qu’il m’avoit fait I’honneur 
de me communiquer. Je lui dis que j’en rendrois compte a V. M. et que 
j’osois lui repondre par avance que V. M. approuveroit entierement scs 
resolutions, et aiiroit beaucoup de joie de le voir ea etat d'eutreprendre 
del* choses si importantes pour Favantage de la religion Gatholique, et 
pour Faflermisseihent de son autorite. . Sa Majeste Britannique me dit en 
riant ; “ Je ne pense pas que le Roy ^tre maitr^ suit fache que j’6ioigne 
, Milord Halifax de mes conseils. Je sais bien du moins que les ministres 
des conf^deres en seront mortifies, et q^i’ils avbient une grande opinion de 
son credit.” 

Je rSpondis 'a cela que j’avois agi de concert avec lui du temps ^u feu Roy 
son frere, pour 6ter du ministere Milord Halifax ; mais que je n’avois pas 
crii qu’il eut le moindre credit depuls samort; que je convenois cependant 
que son iloignement des affaires produirott un bon efieten Angleterre, et 
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dans les pays ctrangers pour detruire I’opinion que les ministres de 
la Maison d’Autriche tachcnt d’y etablir, que la bonne intelligence et 
Tamitie sontfort diminuees entre V. M. et lui ; que je savois meme que les 
Ambassadeurs d'HulIande eloient partis depuis deux jours fort persuades 
que Milord Halifax etoit un des oiinistres les plus accredites, ct sur I’amitii 
du quel le Prince d’Oiange pouvoit faire le plus de fondement. J’ai dit 
ccci pour voir si le Roy d’ Angleterre me parleroit d’une affaire qui regarde 
le dedans de la maison du Prince d’Orange, qui n|^ pas encore eclate, 
mais qui sera bientot publique : il ne m’en parla point, et je ne jugeai pas 
lui en devoir parler le premier. 

Le Prince d’Orange a decouvert que le rainistre de la Princesse d’Orange, 
sa nourrice, et une femme de chadfbre qu’cllc alrae fort, ctoient en com* 
mcrcc avec Skelton, et I’avertissoicnt de lout cc qui venoit ^ leur connois* 
sance de plus seefet. Cela a ete su du Prince d’Orange par une lettre qui 
a passe par les mains de Dalonne, secretaire de la Princesse d’Orange. Le 
Prince d’Orange a pris cette affaire avec tant d’aigreur, qu’il a chasse le 
najnistre, la nourrice, et la femme 4 ^e ebambre, et les a renvoyes & la Haye: 
je ne sais meme s’ils ne sont point deja partis pour 1’ Angleterre. Le Roy 
d’Angleterre me paroit, de son cote, fort aigri, et croit que Ic Prince 
d’Orange marque clairement sa mauvaise volontc i son egard, d’etre si 
trouble que son ministre ait connoissance^de ce qui se passe dans la maison 

IS 

de sa lillc et de son gendre. 

Je n’at pdts presse le Roy d’AngleteiTe de me dire le nom de I’Ambas* 
sadcur qu’il envoyc a Rome, afin de lui laisser toute la facilite de s’cxpli* 
quer avec rooi en confiance, sans lui faire croire que je veuille savnir plus 
qu’il n’a envie de me dire ; mais j’ai su d’ailleurs que e’etoit le Comte de 
Gastelmaine, mari de Madame la Duchesse de Cleveland. Je iic doutc 
pas que V. M. ne fasse la mSme reflexion que je sais avoir etc faiic par 
ceux qui ont appris ce cboix. 11 semble d’abord qu’il y ait quelquc ridi- 
cule a envoyer un homme si peu connu par lui meme, ct si connu par Ma- 
dame de Cleveland. Le Roy d’Angleterre ne s'est point arrctc a cela; et I’a 
choisi parce que les Catboliques ont une grande confiance en lui, qu’il a fait 
plusieurs voyages en Italic, qu’il le croit fort habile et fort zeleCatbolique, See. 

Je sills, kc. 
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Extrait d'une Lellre du Roy d M. Barillon. 

>■ 6 Movembrtf I685i d Fontainebleau. 

1l [le Roy d’Angleterre] a raison dc croire qua Milord Halifax n*ayant 
aucune religion, ne peyt pas ttre un ministre fort fidete et fort aSectionn^ au 
maintien de Tautorit^ royale. 

Le dit Roy%e pent employer plus utilement pour Ini ses soins et son 
pouvoir, qu’a faire revoquer par le Parlement, I’ Acte qu'ils appellent du 
Test, qui oblige ses sujets de faire des serments si horribles, et si contraires 
^ ce qu'on doit i Dieu et meme <i la royaute. 

11 n’est pas moins important aussi pour la maintenir de I’oter de I'embarras 
que lui donne ce second acte quc vous appellez Habeas Corpus,, et j’ap* 
prendrai toujoiirs avec plaisir qu’il ait reussi dan$ ces deux projets. 

J’avois dej^ appris I'^loignement des domestiques de la Princesse 
d’Orange; et j'ai bien cru que le Roy d’Angleterre n*agr€eroit pas qu’on 
leiir fit un crime de I’informer par son ministre des nouvelles de la sante 
de sa fille, et de I'ltat de ses affaires. 


M. Barillon au Roy. 

5 .^wembre, I685f d Londres. 

On fait beaucoup de difi'erentes refiexions sur la disgrace de Milord 
Halifax. 11 a declare k ses amis qu’il n’aiiroit pas voulu s’engager ^ soutenir 
les desseins que sa Majeste Britannique a pour le prochain Parlement, et 
qu’il avoit mieux ainie se retirer de la cour, que de demeurer i condition 
de se declarer ouvertement pour tout ce que Ton entreprendra de faire en 
faveur des Catholiques, et pour I’augmentation de I’autorite royale. Beau- 
coup dc gens disent quc le Roy d’Angleterre auroit mieux fait d’engager 
insensibleinent Milord d’Halifax a seconder ses desseins, et a s’en servir 
pour menager dans le Parlement ce ‘qu’il en voudra obtenir, que de le 
disgr^ier seulcment parce (lu’il ne veut pas entrer dans des mesures 
op^ostes aux lois etablies, et a lout ce que les Anglois ont le plul avant 
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enracine dans le coeur : mais sa Majeste Britanhique raisonnc fort differem- 
ment, et croit que rien ne seroit si dangereux pour le bien de ses afiairest 
que de conserver un ministre qui a des sentiments et des principes opposes 
aux siens, et qu’il est m£me d-propos qu’on connoisse, que le seul moyen 
d’etre bien d la cour, est de conserver ses bonnes graces, est de suivre 
aveuglement ses volontes, et d’avoir un attachenicnt ^ ses intercts qui nc 
soit sujet a aucune interpretation ni reserve. 

Get incident est regarde aussi avec beaucoup d’attei^ion^des ministres 
etrailgcrs : ceux qui sont ici les inieux inrormes ne croyoient pas que Milord 
Haliiax eut un grand credit ; rnais la pltipart s'iinaginoient que son credit 
augmenteroit 3 l mesure que le Roy d’Aogleterre entreroit dans des mesures 
opposees acelles que le feu Roy son frere et lui, ont tenues jusques d-present. 
Milord Halifax prenoit grand soin de (latter les esperances de ceux qu'il 
conndissoit desirer que sa Majeste Rritannique s'unit ctroitement avec Ic 
Prince d'Orange, et se relachat un pen d’une liaison trop clroite avec V. M. 
On pretendoit etendre cela dans la suite ^ une entiere separation de vos 
intcrets et des siens. Ce projet etoit soutenu par Milord Halifax, qui 
croyoit bien que, tant que V. M. et le Roy son maitre seroient en bonne 
intelligence, il n’auroit pas une grande part dans sa conliance ; tnais que 
venant a s’alt^rer, les aut^es ministres perdroient quelque choSe de leiir 
credit, ct que le sien augmenteroit. Les Ambassadeurs d'Espagne cl 
d’Hollande Pont regarde comme leur principal conseil depuis quelques 
annees, et aidoient & fortifier le bruit repandu dans les pays etrangers, que 
Milord Halifax avoit beaucoup de part aux resolutions qui sc prennoient. 
Le secretaire du Comte de Toun qui est demeurc ici avec la (jualite de 
secretaire de I'Empereur, ne s’est pu rctenir de dire a plusieurs persoimcs, 
qu’il etoit fort etrangc que le Roy d’Anglclcrrc chassilt Milord Halifax 
de son conseil, apres I’ obligation qu’il lui avoit d’avoir soutenu avec taut 
de force son parti, ou plutot son droit, dans*lc f*arlemetit, lursqu’il etoit 
question de I’exclusion. 

^ Ce discours est revenu au Roy, qui I’a trouve fort a redire. La verite est, 
que Milord Halifax, pour entrer dans la confiance du feu Roy d’ Angletcrre, 
soutint fortement la succession contre Milord Schafbery, et se trouva lors 
a. la tete de ceux qui s'opposerent dans la Chambre Haute au BUI d’Exclu- 
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ston contre M. le Due d’York, qui avoit pass6 dans laChambre Basse; 
mats des le letidemain que ce Bill d’Exclusion fut rejete, Milord Halifax 
proposa des temperaments contre le Due d’York, plus ruineux pour lui 
que I'Exelusion. Le principal etoit on banissement perpetuel pendant la 
vie du feu Roy, et de si grandes restrictions k son.autorit£, en cas qu’il vint 
a la couronne, que Ton jugea ces conditions plus dangereuses et moins 
admissibles que I’exclusion. Depuis cela. Milord Halifax s’est toujours 
declare ouvertem||it contre M. le Due d'York, et s’est oppose a tout ce aui 
a etc de ses avantages. 

On m’a assure que la Reine Douai'riere nc conservera pas k MiloM Hu* 
lifax la charge qu’il a de son Cbancelier, et lui- memo ne juge pas la pouvoir 
garder : il est pourtant assez bien aflpres d’elle, et a fait donner la charge 
de Tresorier de sa Maison au Sieur Tin, son cousin. 

A'prescnt que I’assemblee du Pariement approebe, on commence & ff^rlcr 
dans Londres des matieres qui seront agitees dans cette assemblce ; il est 
encore difficile de juger quel en sera le succes ; car quoique le plus grand 
nombre des deputes paroissent bien intentionnes pour sa Majesfe Britan* 
nique, les Actes du Test, et Habeas Corpus sont Bogardes par tons les 
Anglois comme les reniparts de la religion Protestante, et des privileges de 
la nation. Le Roy d’Angleterre espefe venir n bqpt de les faire revoquer ; 
autrcinent ce seroit une imprudence de I’entreprendre, et de se trouver 
oblige de separer le Pariement, sans en avoir obtenu ce qu’il croit n£ces- 
saire pour I’affcrmisscment de son autorite. Le rctablissement des Pairs, 
Gatboruiucs sera une suite de la revocation du 7Vjt,et aussi la confirmation 
des officiers de guerre, et de la Maison qui sont Catholiques. Tout cela 
cst.regarde comme tres-important, ct presque tous les Anglois voi'ent avec 
grande douleur que I’autorite royale prend tous les jours de nouvelles forces, 
et que les loix etablies contre |a religion Catholique ne pourront s’^tablir 
sous le regne d’un Roy qui cn fait une profession ouverte. 

L^ev^que que le Pape a envoys ici est arrive ; il n’y iera point encore 
de function publique; inais son arriv^e n’est pas secrete. Le Roy d’Angle% 
terre me paruit fort content de lui. *Tous les eccl^siastiques s^culiers 
i^’Angleterre sont sourois k sa direction. Son titre est inpariibus. 

Milord Bleston est Chancelier de la Reine Douairiere k la place de Milord 
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Halifax. La charge de Ghambellan, vacante par la mort du Comte 
d'Ailesbury, a ^te donnee au Comte de Mangraf [Mulgrave] ; e| la charge 
deGentilhomme de laCbambi'e,qu*avoit Milord Mangraf, k Milord Brousse, 
qui est ^-present Comte d’Ailesbury par la mort de son pere. 

Le Sieur Corniche a ete execute, ct une femme nomme Gaunt, agee de 
soixante ans, brulce pour avoir retire des rebelles chez elle. 

J’envoye .a vutre Majeste la cupie du Memoire qui a ete donne & Milord 
Sunderland par I'Ambassadeur d'Espagnc. Je suis, kc. 


Le Roy d M. Barillon. 

16 JiTovembre, IG85. 

M. Bakillon, votre lettre du 5 de ce mois m’informe dcs difi^rents 
raisonnements qu’on fait au lieu oh vous etes siir la disgrace de Milord 
Halifax: mais quelque effet qu’elle piiissc produire, vous jugez bien qu’il 
ne pent etrc que fort.avautageux it nies iuler^ls qu’un ministre si devout it 
ceux d’Espagne, et si contraire k la religion Catholique, soit £loigne dcs 
conseils du Roy d’ Angleterre, et je m’assure aussi que cet acte dc fermcte 
augmentera encore I’autorite du dit Roy, et rendra m£me ’VassembRc du 
ParlemeiU plus souinise it cc qu'il dcsirera d’elle. Je laisse a votre.prudcnce 
a I’inrurmcr dc mes sentiments sur ce sujet, si vous le jugez ii-propbs. 

Quelque repugnance que puissent avoir les Anglois it suullVir (|uelque 
changement dans les deux points qu’ils croient ctre si essenlicis a la cunscr- 
* vatioii, tant de la religion Protestante, que dc leiirs droits el privileges, ils 
sont neanmoins d’ailleiirs d'une si grande consequence pour le succcs dcs 
de^cins que le dit Roy a formes, qu’il a grande raison d’employer toutc 
son autorite a les obtenir. II y a d’autant pios d’apparence aussi qu'il y 
rcussira que I’etal paisible oil est aujourdbui toute rEiirope, nc laisse 
envisager aux factieux aucunc rcssources ni desirer aux bien intentionnes 
une conjuncture plus favorable. • 

Le. memoire que I’Ambassadeur d’Espagne a remit entre les mains du 
Comte dc Sunderland, ne regarde que ce qui est du a des particulhers par les 
Etats de HaynauU, et n'est pas capable dc produire de nouveaux troubles. 
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Mats les continuelles contraventions que les Espagnols font an traite de trfive, 
par les pn'ses et enlevement des vaisseaux de mes sujets, pourroient leur 
attirer de plus faclieuses suites, s’ils ne rendent au-plutot ce qu’ilsont pris. 

Je re^ois encore pr^sentemenl votre lettre du 8, avec le m6moire des 
payenients que vous avez faits depuis la mort du feu Roy d’Angleterre ; et 
apres que j'aurai fait examiner s’il se rapporte au compte que vous avez 
ci-devant envoye des payements faits par vos ordres jusqu’i la mortdu feu 
Roy d'Angleterre, je vous ferai savoir mes sentiments sur cet article.^ 

J’apprendsdetoutes part^ue le Roy d’Angleterre temoigne une grande 
disposition k entrer dans toutes sortes d’engagements contraires a mes 
intcrets. L'on me cqpfirme encore Pavis que je vous ai d£j& donn6 que le 
Roy GathoRque envoye k son Ambassadeur en Angleterre le pouvoir de 
conclure une ligue avec la Cour ou vous £tes, sur les assurances que ce 
ministre a donnees qu'il y trouveroit dans la conjoncture presente de tres- 
grandes facRites. Vous devez neanmoins temoigner au Roy d’Angleterre 
que je suis persuade qu’il rejcttera si loin les propositions de ligue que ce 
ministre pourroit faire, que la Cour d’Espagnie sera bientot d^sabusee de 
I’esp^rance qu’ellc a eue d’un bon succes dans cette affaire. 

II me paroit par tout ce que vous m’^crivez que le Roy d’Angleterre n’a 
pas sujet d’etre content du Prince d’Orange ; et il est ^ soubaiter, pour le 
maintien^de la paix, et pour le bien de notre religion, qu’il n’y ait pas entre 
eux une plus grande intelligence. 


Extrail d'une Lettre de M. Barillon au Roy. 

12 Kovembre^ 1685, d Loidtres. 

I J R Roy d’Angleterre m’a' cfit qu’il en etoit persuade et fort aise [tY s'agit 
id du ddir que limoignoU et qu'avoit Louis XIV. daffermir le repos dont 
jouissoit alors l'Europe\ que je voyois combien il lui importoit qu’il 
n’arrivat pas de rufiture entre V. M. et le Roy d’Espagne, et que je savois 
quels avantages cela donneroit d ceux qui veulent traverser ses desseins ^ 
I’igard de la rdKgion Gatholique. 

Le Chevalier Trumball est parti pour France. Le Roy d’Angleterre 
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m'a dit qu’il lui avoit donne des instructions et des ordres precis d’apporter 
tons ses soins pour la continuation d’une bonne intelligence avec V. M . 
J’ai prie sa Majeste Britannique de lui ordoniier sur tout de ne se point 
meler des affaires qui regardent ceux de la religion pretendue reforinee ; je 
ne doute pas que cela n’ait £tc fait ; et autant que j'en puis jugcr sur ce que 
m’a dit le Sieur Trumball, il se conduira d’une maniere dont V. M. aura 
sujet d’etre satisfaite. , 

Tous les projets et les plans se forment a I'egard du Parlement. 11 est 
certain qu’on y agitera des matieres fort importantes : on ne sauroit encore 
juger de I'evenement. Le Roy d’Angleterre espere venir ^ bout de la 
plupart des choses qu'il demandera, et il paroit resolu de ne se point 
relacher de ce qu’il desire obtenir pour I’avantage des Gatholiqucs, et pour 
I’affermisseraent de son autorite. La defiance est grande dans le parti des 
Protestants zelcs ; ils connoissent bien que de ce qui se passera dans cette ses- 
sion, depend ^ I’avenir la surete de la religion Protestante. Les Catlioliques 
ne sont pas tout*a«fait d* accord entre eux; les plus habiles, et ceux c{ui out 
le plus de part a la conBance du Roy d’Angleterre, connoissent bien cpie 
la conjoncture est la plus favorable qii’oii puisse esperer, et que si on la 
laisse eebapper, elle pourra bien ii’etre de si longtcmps si avantageuse. Les 
jesuites sont de ce sentiment, qui sans doute est le plus raisonable ; inais 
les Catlioliques riches et etublis craignent Tavenir, et apprehendent un 
retour qui Ics ruineroit; ainsi ils voudroient admettre tous les tempera- 
ments possibles, et se contentcroient des plus mediocrcs avantages qu’on 
leur voudroit accorder, cornme seroit la revocation des loix penalcs, sans 
s’attacher a la revocation du Teal qui rend les Catliollcjues incapables des 
charges et des emplois. 

Gfe parti est soutenu de tous les gens qui favorisent secretement le Prince 
d'Orange, et leur avis prevaudroit, si les autres nc prcniioient tous les soins 
possibles pour fairc comprendre au Roy d’Angletcrre rpie s’il ne se sert 
de Toccasion, et qu’il n’etablisse pr^sentement ce qu’il a desscin de faire 
pour les Gatholiques et pour lui-mcme, il vena tous les jours, naitic de plus 
grands obstacles ^ ses desseins. Le naturel du Roy d’Angleterrc le porte 
a tenir une coiiduite ferme et vigoureuse. Ceux dc ses ministres qui sont 
dans les ikigmes sentiments paroissent augmenter de credit; I’exemple de 

r 
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Milord Halifax fait craindre ceux qui voudroient tenir une conduite 
mod^ree, et garder des temperaments. Tout cela forme beaucoup de 
cabales dans la Gour et dans le Parlement. Le Roy d’Angleteri^e me 
parle souvent de ce qu’ll veut faire, et me paroit fort resolu de se pr6valoir 
de la conjoiicture presente. 11 me dit toujours que la paix au>dehors lui 
est entiereinent n^cessaire, et .me charge de representer cela 4i votre Ma- 
jestc, comme une chose decisive pour les avaq^ges de la religion Catho* 
lique. Je 'me tiens dans les homes que V. M. m’a prescrites, et sans 
m’ingerer de lui rien inspirer detrop.vehement, je fortifie la resolution oh 
il paroit &tre de profiter de roccasioti. Je serai applique ^ pcnetrer ce 
qui se passe, et it rendre compte ii V. M le plusexactement que je pourrai. 
11 n’y a point eu de seance du Parlement depuis longletpps plus impor* 
tante. Je prevois menie qu'il se trailera beaucoup de choses sur I'aveuir 
a quoi on ne s’attendoit pas. Je n’omettrai aucun soin pour, etre bien 
iuforme. Je suis, ice. 


Extrail d* une Leltre du Roy d M. Barillon. 

(i Versailles, U 19 Movembre, 1685. 
J’apfrenos cependant par les dernicres lettres de Madrid, que ce qui 
eloigne le Gonseil d’Espagne de faire raison sur les justes plaintes de mes 
sujets, est I'esperance dont les Ministres Espagnols se flattent, d’altirer 
bieiitot le Roy d'Angleterre dans les inter^ts de la Maison d’Autriche, et 
de faire avec lui un traite d 'association. On ajoute meme qu'ils croyent 
que ce Prince nc diSere ^ y entrer que jusqu’a ce qu’il ait obtenu de son 
Parlement ce qu’il a resolu de lui dem^nder dans la prochaine assemblce. 
G’est ce qui vous doit ubliger ^ renouveller va)s soins et votre application 
it bien penetrer les vcritables desseins de la Cour ou vous etes, et examiner 
tons les'partis qu’il y auroit a prendre, en cas de ebangement, pour lebien 
de mon service : car comme je serai toujours bien aise de contribuer au 
bon succcs des desseins du Roy d'An^eterre, tant qu’il nc tendront qu’« 
Taugmentation de notre religion, a I’affermissement du repos public, et k 
celui de son^utorite; je dois vous dire aussi, pour votre instruction 
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particuliere, que je ne serai pas fache qu’il trouve dans son Parlement des 
obstacles a ses projets, qnand je reconnoitrai qu'il voudra prendre des 
inesures ,avcc mes ennetnis, pour par la leur donner la hardiesse de 
troubler la paix que j’ai retablie par les derniers traites. Ainsi vous dcvez 
bien observer qu’elle est la disposition des esprits des principaux membres 
du Parlement, et quel est le penchant de ceux qui auront le plus de credit 
dans cetle assemblee, ensorte que, sans donner aucun prctexte au Roy 
d’Angleterre de se detacher des sentiments de reconnoissance qu’il croit 
devoir aux temoignages d’amitie qu^ je lui ai donnes avant et depuis son 
avencment a la couronne, vous puissiez, s'il s’en eloigi^e, laisser entrevoir 
aux Farlemcntaires les plus attaches a la conservation de leurs droits et 
privileges, que les liaisons que j’ai avec le Roy leur maitre ne sont pas 
assez fortes pour leur nnire, et qu’ils peuvent agir avec liberie, et sans 
craindre ma puissance. Maiscomme vous jugez bien qu’il importe extreme* 
mcnt au bien dc mon service quo votrc conduite soil si mesiiree, si sage, et 
si prudente, qu’elle ne puisse donner aiicune prise contre vous, vous devez, 
sur toutes choses, vous appliqner connoitre le terrain, avant que dc fairc 
aucune tentative qui puisse nuire i. mes intcrcts. Meme vous ne devez 
fairc aucune demarche dans une ncgociation si delicate et si dangereuse, 
qu’apres que vous ra’aurez donne avis de ce que vous aiircz reconnu des 
intentions de laCourouvousetes, et que je vous aurai donne de nouveaux 
ordres. II est bon, cependant, que vous vous serviez de toutes les occasions 
qui se presenteront, pour insinuer adroitement au Roy d’Angleterre Tin* 
teret qu’il a d’employer son autoritc au retablissement de la religion ('a- 
tholique, et de ne la pas laisser plus longteinps exposec ^ toutes les loix 
penales qui ont ete faites contre elle dans les regnes precedents. 


Ex trait d' une Lett re du Roy d M. Barillon. 

d Fersaittes, te 29 J^'ovembre, I685. 

JVloNsiEUR Barielon, j’ai ^re^u votre lettre du 19 de ce mois, avec la 
copie du discours quele Roy d’Angleterre a fait a son Parlement, tantpour 
I’obliger ^ lui fournir le foods necessaire pour le payement des troupes 
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qu’il pretend en obtenir, que pour I’informer des raisons quMl a de con- 
server ies oflficiers qui I’ont fi^element servi dans la demiere rebellion. 

Je m’assure qu’il n’aura pas de peine ^ obtenir ce secours de cette 
asseniblee : elle croira avec raison avoir beaucoup gagne, s’il n’entreprend 
rien en faveur de la religion Cfatholique, et qu’il la laisse dans le deplorable 
etat ob elle est encore a-present, sujette aux loix penales, et i tout ce que 
Ja fureur et les emportements de ses plus grands eiinemis pourroient attenter 
contre elle dans une conjoncture plus favorable pour eux. Je suis bien 
persuade aussi que ce Prince connoit ^ssez I’interet qu’il a de la retablir, et 
que d’ailleurs il a pjut le zcle (]u’on peut dcsirer pour ne pas manquer d’en 
procurer ses avantages ; et conime vous savez bien mes intentions sur la 
conduite que vous devex tenir pendant la seance de ce Parlement, je ne 
doute point que vous ne les suiviez aussi exactenient qu’il vous sera possible, 
'et que vous ne m’informiez de tout ce qui se passera dans les deliberations 
des deux Chambres, et des mesurcs que le Roy d’ Angleterre prendra pour 
parvenir ^ ses fins. 


Exlrail d'une Letlre de M. Barillon au Roy. 

22 A''ovembre, l685i d Londres. 
Om dit que Milord Grey a depose que plusieurs Seigneurs devoient se 
joindre a M. de Monmouth, entre autres Milord Devinclier ; il cst gendre 
du Due d’Orinond, ct le plus grand Seigneur d'Augletcrre en fonds de 
terre. Beaucoup de gens prennnnt intcr^t a ce qui le regarde, ct s’entre- 
mettent pour le rccoramander; mais il ne s’aide pas lui-incnie autant qu’il 
faudroit. Gela commence d causer les agitations ordinaires en cc pays-ci 
lorsque le Parlement est assemble. 


M. Barillon au Roy 

2^ .Yovembrt,\6%bt d Londres. 

J * 

e re^us avant bier la diSp^che de votre Majeste du 19 Novembre, par un 
courier expris ; avant que d’y repondre, je crois devoir rendre compte a 
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V. M. de ce qui s’est passe ici depuis le dernier ordinaire. La deliberation 
de la Chambre des Gomniunes du 22. Novembre fut pleine de chaleur ct 
de contestation. Les partisans de la Gour obtinrent pourtant une resolu- 
tion de donner un secours d’argent. Geux du parti oppose avoient eu 
I'adresse d'ajouler & la proposition de donner de I’argcnt, que ce secours 
seroit pour entreteuir I'ainice, ce qui auroit fait rejeter la proposition 
par le plus grand nombre de voix. Mais le Speaker, et quel^ues autres, 
firent mettre simpletnent la question dc donner dc I’argcnt, sans s|)eciHer 
a quel usage : il passa de quelques voiXi mats en m£inc tcuips, la Chambre 
prit la resolution de representer ^ sa Majeste Britannique, que la veritable 
force du royaume consiste dans les milices, ct qu'elle apportera tous les 
soins, et prendra tous les expediens possibles, pour les rendre utiles : 
e’etoit declarer nctteinent quo la Ghanibre nc pretend pas que I’arinee 
subsiste. Beaucoup de gens parlerent avec vehemence centre rarniee et 
centre les olliciers Gatlioliques, et soutinrent que le Discuurs du Roy nc se 
rapportoit point a ce qu'il avoit dit dans la seance precedente, puisqu’en 
celle-ci il sc declaroit ouvertement contre les loix etablies qui font la surctc 
de la religion Protestantc. Al. Seymef paria fort rq>reinent, le SieurClcrgis 
de meme; un nomme Jennins, creature dc Milord Danbi, ct un nouveau 
membre de la Chatiibrc, nomme Tuesden, parlerent aussi avee bcaiicoup de 
force, ct d’applaudissemens. Tous leiirs discours sc terminoieiit ne pas 
souffrir unc artnee sur pied, et k ne pas permettre qu’il y ait dcs oilicicrs 
Gatlioliques. Un dcs deputes dit qu'il nc voyoit pas que I’Angleterre fit 
une figure considerable dans le monde dont il etoit fait mention dans le 
Discours du Roy. Milord Preston repondit a cela, qu’il savoit, et etoit 
bien informc, que V. M. auroit, cct cte, attaqiie I’Espagnc eu (|ueique 
endroit, si le Roy d’Angleterre ne I’avoit cmpeche, ct que V. M. n’en 
avoit etc detournee que parcc qu’elle avoit cru qu'une rupture avec I’Es* 
pagne inettroit I’Angletcrre dans le parti de* ses cnncniis. 11 y cn cut 
d'autres encore qui firent entendre qu’il n’y avoif, que le Roy d' Angicterre 
qui put cmpccher les progres et I’augnicntation de cette puissance qui fait 
treifibler toiites les autres, et que ?c veritable interct de la nation Angloisc 
est quo le Roy suit cn ctat dc s’y opposcr, ce qui ne se pent, s’il n'a dcs 
forces suffisantes et toutes pretes. Ge raisonuement fut combatlu indircetc- 
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mcnt par d’autres membres, qui soutinrent quc le veritable interfit des 
Auglois cst dc vivre en repos et en tranquillite dans IC' dedans, avec la 
surete de leurs loix et proprietes, aussi bien que de Icur conscience dans 
I'excrcice dc Icur religion, ct que, quand cela sera, I’Angleterre aura 
asscz de consideration au>dehors. Cette deliberation parut si opposee ce 
que sa Majeste Britannique pouvoit d&$irer que Ton disoit dejA que le 
Parlement|eroit proroge ou casse. 11 s’etoit fait beaucoup de cabales la 
veille: Ics vieux Parleoientaires qui iie sunt pas du present Parlcment 
avoient instruit Ics nouveaux deputes. 

La Chatnbrc se rasscmbla Ic 23i la chaleur Tut encore plus grande, et le 
parti oppose a la Cour cmportade troisvoix la question qui avoit eternise, 
si on dclibereroit siir lesecours d'argent, ou si on considereroit le Discours 
du Roy ; ce dernier avis prevaliit, parcc que beaucoup dc gens attaches ou 
dependants de la Gour etoient absents, et il y en cut meme qui en furent 
d’avis, enlre autres, Ic Sieur Fox, qui est Gommis au payement des troupes ; 
son pcrc est oilicier dc la Maison, et avoit cet employ du payement des 
troupes, dans lequel il s’est cnrichi. Un Lieutenant des Gardes a Gheval, 
nomine Darze, liomme de qualite,**hit aussi dc I’avis oppose a la Gour. 
On parla encore avec beaucoup plus dc chaleur que le jour precedent 
contre rarmccct les ofiiciers Calhotiqucs, et le sentiment presque unanime 
de laGhainbrc parut £tre dene point donner d’argent pour faire subsistcr 
Tarmce, et de ne pas soufFrir qu’il y cut d’officiers Gatholiqiies. 

La Ghambre se rasscmbla avant bier, 54 Novembre, et delibera sur le 
Discours du Roy. On s'attcndoit que la chaleur et I'emportement seroient 
encore plus grands quc les jours precedents: mais la moderation fut beau* 
coup plus grande qii’on iie I’avoit attendii : il n’y cut presque personne 
qui repetat rien dccc qui avoit etc dit dans Ics jours precedents: mais le 
Ibiuls de la deliberation fut fort fermc, ct la^, Ghambre parut detcrmince 
absolument k ne point permettre quc Ic Roy se servit d’oBicicrs Cathp* 
liques, puisque les loix )lt sont directement contraires. On proposa divers 
expedients pour accommoder cette dilficulte ; celui de soufTrir que ceux 
qui sont etablis, demeurent, et que le Roy promette dc n’en plus ajouter 
d'autres, fut rejete par la Ghambre, et la conclusion fut de faire une 
adresse, pour supplier sa Majesle Britannique de remedier aux soup^ons 
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et a la jalousie que ddnnoit^ la nation I’inexecution des loix. Onattribue 
la moderation qui a paru dans celte dernicre deliberation, ^ lacrainte qu’un 
a eue de donner occasion i la cassation du Parlement. D'uutres disent que 
c’est un conseil des vieux Parlementaires qui ont inspire de la fermcte ct 
de I’opiniatrete pour le funds, eu temoignant de la moderation au dehors. 

11 etoit hier dimanclie. On delibere aujourdliui sur le funds d'argent. 
Toute la question se termine a savoir si la Chainl)re des Communes 
accordera de I'argent, sans y m^ler aucune condition, et si elle se cun- 
tentera d* avoir temoigne combien la subsistance de Varmee, et I'emploi dcs 
Catholiqucs lui sunt odieux, sans insister d’avantage sur unc satisfaction 
prealable. £n ce cas 1^ le Roy d’Angleterre aura obtenu ce qu'il y a de 
plus essentiel ; car le mecontentement g6neral ne rem))cchcra pas d’avoir 
ses troupes sur pied, et de quoi les payef. La deliberation d’aiijourdhui 
decidera de la durce de la seance du Parlement, car le Roy d'A'ngleterre 
paroit resolu de ne se rclacher en rien, et sa ferinete etonne ceux qui 
croyoient que ce qui sVst pass^ dans la Ghambre des Communes, le feroit 
resoudre d’admettre quelques temperaments, et de ne se pas opiniiitrer a 
emporter dans cette seance tout ce (|ii’il desire. 

De toutce que j’ai I’honneur de niander i V. M. die voit que Ics affaires 
de ce p<tys sont fort changeesdepuis quelques jours: dies peuvent rreevuir 
des adoucissements et des changements. Je sais que Ton emploie de 
I’argent pour remettre les gens les plus opposes a la Cour dans dcs senti- 
ments plus moderes ; mais il n’est pas facile que le concert se retablisse 
parfaitement, et qu’il ne reste pas de grandes defiances dc part et d’anlre. 

Le parti oppose i la Cour est celiii du Prince d’Oratige, cjue beaiicoup 
de gens favorisent secretement. La division iiiemc cst dans la Cour; 
c’est ice que j’expliquerai, autant que je Ic pourrai, a V. M. dans la suite 
de cette Lettre. II me paroit, cependant, rpie je n’ai rien a faire en 
cx^cutiqp des ordres portes par la dernierc depeebe dd V. M. que d’cin- 
ployer tous mes soins pour etre bien informe, el pour lui rendre un coniptc 
exact de cc qui se passe. 

J’ai conserve quelques liaisons avec des gens jiccredites dans les prece- 
dents Parlements, et il ne seroit pas impossible d’augmenter, s’il etoit 
necessaire les divisions qui semblent naitre; il ne seroit pas inutile au service 
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de V. M. d* avoir toujdurs quelques gens dans sa d^endance ; cela pent 
nieme, dans les occasions, £tre utiie au Roy d’Angleterjre, et au bien de 
la religion. Je ne voia rien qui presse pr^sentemcut: ii semble que les 
afiaires preunent d’eUc*m£me le cbemin qui pent £tre le plus avaiitageux 
a V. M. : c’est,au rnmns ce qui paroit aujourdhui. -11 est cependant diffi* 
cile de pi^voir les revolutions, et les ehangements inopin^ qui arrivent 
en ce pays-ci, et V. M. voit bien que les affaires sont faites oq termin^es 
avant que Ton dt le temps de recevoir de nouveauX ordres. 

J*ai et6 infornug des demarches de I’Am^assadeur d’Espagne, depuis 
le commencement de la stance du Parlement. J’ai ete aussi averti que 
quelques jours auparavant, ii avoic fort presse le Roy d’Angleterre de 
renouvelier le trait6 de 1680. La r^ponse de sa Majesty Britannique a 
ete un d4lai plutot qu’tin refus ^pibsolu. Cette Ambassadeur a tiemoign6 
en £tre tfurpris, et le Roy d’Angleterre a bien joge de ce que M. Ron- 
quille a dit qu’ii avoit donn£ des esperances k Madrid, que’ le traite se 
pouvoit renouvelier. Je n’ai pas cru, pendant ces derniers jours, devoir 
parler auRoyd- Angleterresnrce rcnouvellemcnt da traits avec PEspagne, 
sacluntqn’il n'y avoir rien a craindre pr^sentement, et trouvantplus con* 
venable qu'il m'en parle le premier, ce que je crois qu’ii fera, des qu’ii sera 
un peu moins accabl^ d'affaires. 

L’Ambassadeurd’Espagnefondoit de grandes esperances sur Tassemblee 
du Parlement. J’ai ete averti que ses partisans insinuoient une alliance 
avec les Etata Generaux et la Suede ou I’Electeiir de Brandebourg, pour 
tenir lieu de ce qu’etoit autrefois la triple ligue. Je sais meme que Ton 
devoit joindre k ces projets d’alliances, des offres de sommes considerables 
pour y engager sa Majeste Britannique. Tout cela se trouve renvers6, ou 
du moins eloigne par toot ge qui s’est passe jusques k aujourdhui. * 

J'ai eu encore une raisop pour ne me pas h&ter de parler du traits d’Es* 
pagne k sa Majesty Britannique', c’est d’eviter foute proposition secours 
d’argent qu'on me pouiTgit faire, ce qui arriveroit plus aisiment, si je t6- 
moignois apprdhender le renouvellement d’une alliance avec i’Espagne, 
et que je parlasse pour I'empdcher. Ge n’est pas i moi d’en faire iiaitre 
I'occasion. Je serai m£me fort retenu dans ce que je dirai aU Roy d’ Angle* 
terre s'il casse le Parlement, et que 6bute esperance d’accommodementsoit 
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rompue, afin que V. M. soit en pleine libert£ de me prescrire ce que j’au- 
rai i dire, et la conduite qne je devrai tenir. 

Apres avoir rendu compte i V. M. des affaires du Parlement, je crois la 
devoir informer, autant que je le pourrai, de ce qui regarde le dedans de la 
Gour. Depuis que Milord Sunderland est rentr6 dans les affaires, il a 
pris beaucoup de soin de me donner des marques de son attachement aux 
inter£ts de V. M.; je ne ferai mention que de ce qui s’ est passe depuis la 
mort du feu Roy, Mais ce ministre a bien reconnu que le Grand Treso* 
rier avoit une liaison avec le Prince d’Orange, fondee sur des intereis qui ne 
peuvent changer, et qu'ainsi son credit s’affoibliroit insensiblement aupres du 
Roy d’Angleterre, ou qu’il seroit contraint d’agir contre ses sentiments et 
contre ses maximes, ce qui est fort diflScile a faire long temps. Gela est arrive, 
et Milord Sunderland est entre si avant dans la confidence de son inaitre, et 
a tellement soutenu les projets que ce Prince a en t^te, qu’il paroit m^me 
aux moins penetrants avoir la principale part du ministere. Les Gatho* 
liques sonl ouvertement declares pour lui, etsont au contraire fort m6con« 
tents de Milord Rochester, qu’ils croyent trop zele pour la religion Pro- 
tcstante, et oppose i tout ce qui est des avantages de la religion Gatbolicjue. 
Gela cause une grande division dans la Gour; et quoiqu’il y ait eu des eclair* 
cissements, et des raccommodements entre ces deux ministres, on voit bien 
cependant que leur conduite et leurs interdts sont fort differents. Leurs amis 
se partagent. Le Roy d’Angietcrrc voit tout cela, et sait ce qui se passe. It 
se sert du Grand Tresorier dans la direction des finances; mais il ne lui 
laisse t»s le pouvoir de disposer d’aucune somme considerable, et veut lui* 
meme entrer dans le detail, ce qui rend I’autorit^ et le credit de Milord 
Rochester bien moindre. G’est de Milord Sunderland que je sais ce qui 
s' est passe sur !e renouvellement du traite avec I’Ambassadeur d’Espagne ; 
il m’a fort assure que le Roy d’Angleterre n’avoit aucune envie pr^sente* 
ment de renouveller ce traits, et que je serois avert! aussitot qu’it y verroit 
la moindre disposition. 

Milord Sunderland m’a confie depuis peu^des choses fort siscrettes qui le 
regardent : il m’a dit que le Roy d’Angleterre a promis positivement de le 
faire President du Gonseil, apres Tasserobl^e du Parlement. Gette dignite, 
ajout^e&lafonctionde Secretaire d’Etal^relcvera encore beaucoup I’opinion 
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de son credit. Sa Majeste Britannique a 6te d^terminee i lui promettre 
cette charge, par un Jesuite nomme le Pere Piters, qui a beaucoup de part 
dans sa confiance ; c’est un homme de condition, et frere de feu Milord 
Piters : il lui a represente fortement combien il importoit d’accriditer 
et de recompenser un ininistre qui le sert plus fidelement et plus cou* 
rageuseraent que les autres. Le Ghancelier, qui est fort uni avec Milord 
Sunderland, et qui tient la mSme conduite, avoit presse le Roy d'Angleterre 
de lui donner cettc place de President du Gonseil. Lorsque Milord Halifax 
a ete cbasse, il n’ayoit pn en venir i bout, parce que sa Majeste Britannique 
avoit declare ^ beaucoup de gens, que cette charge ne seroit donnee i 
personnc. 

Milord Sunderland ni’a dit une autre chose de grande importance, et 
qui, si elle est vraie, et que le Roy d’Angleterre la sache, diminuera fort 
le credit de Milord Rochester, c’ost que lorsque M. de Sidney est alle en 
Hollande, Milord Rochester le pria de le voir le dernier, et un moment 
seulement avant que de s’embarquer avec Bentem ; dans cette ehtrevue. 
Milord Rochester dit & M. Sidney, qu’il avoit un cdnseil a ' donner a 
M. le Prince d'Orange, qui ctoit de venir en Angleterre, it quelque prix 
que ce jut, et ni£me malgr^ le Roy d’Angleterre, et que c’etoit le seui et 
unique tnoyen de redresser les aifaires, qui prennoient un mauvais che- 
inin, auquel il seroit impossible dans la suite de remedier. M. de Sidney 
s'est acquitte dc sa commission, et dit que M. le Prince d'Orange a etc 
ebranic, mais qu’il n'a ose hazarder de venir. Il en a parle a Bentem, k 
qui M. de Sidney n'en avoit rien dit, et qui auroit ete assez d’avis que 
M. le Prince d’Orange passat en Angleterre. Je yoisbien que le motif de 
M. de Sunderland, en me disaiit une chose si importaute a et4 de m'oter 
toute srote de confiance k I’egard de Milord Rochester, et de me le faire 
regarder comme un hoinme entierement oppose aux inter6ts de V. M. et 
attache it ceux du Prince d’Orange. J’ai peine ^.croire que ce fait soit in- 
vente ; je sajs bien que j^ilprd Sunderland peut, par M. Sidney, conserver 
des liaisons avec le Prince d’Orange, qui pourroient eclater en d’autres 
’ temps ; mais en attendant, il tient une conduite entierement favorable aux 
Gatholiques, et qui eloigne le Roy son maltre de toot autre attachemeni 
qu’aux iot£r6ts de V. M. 
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Les ordres <jue V. M. m'a donnds depuis quelques tempS, sont d'cviter 
avec soin d’entrer dans auciin traite qui la piiisse engager de fournir 
des subsides au Roy d’Angleterre ; cependant, V. M, desire, en meinc 
temps, que ce Prince ne prenne auciine liaison nouvelle avec les anlres 
Puissances de I'Europc, i quot je me suis applique, et’ m'applique coinnie 
^‘e le dois. Milord Sunderland pent £tre en cela d’un grand secours, et 
il me I’a £te en m’avertissant de ce qui sc passe ; mais son zcle et son 
altachement pour les inter£ts de V. M. peuventse refrotdir, principalcineut 
si SH faveur augmente. Je crois qu’il seroit du service de V. M. d’acUever 
de le mettre dansses interets par une gratification qui I’engageroit cntierc- 
ment. Je suis persuade qu’il oe s’eloignera pas de recevoir des marques de 
la bienveillanCe de V. M.: il croit les avoir meritees, et lemoigne les vouloir 
meriter it I’avenir. Lc poste oii est Milord Sunderland, et I'apparence 
qu’il sera encore plus en credit, font que si V. M. juge ii'propos de Ten* 
gager tout-^-lait, on ne doit pas lui fairc une gratification mediocre ; et 
il vaudroit mieux ne lui rien donner, que de lui ofl'rir moins de six inille 
pieces, et faire entendre, en meme temps, que celte gratification contiuuera 
tous les ans. V. M. sera toujours en pouvoir de juger si elle devra ctre 
continuee. Je ne pense pas qu’il puisse y avoir de depense mieux em- 
ployee en ce pays ici que celle-li, surtout dans ic desseiii ciu'a V. M. de 
ne point donner de subside au Roy d’Angleterre, et de I’empcchcr pour- 
tant d’entrer dans d’autres liaisons. Il y a longtemps que j'hesitc a faire 
cette proposition a V. M.; je comprens ejue je prends assez inal mon 
temps presentement qu’il paroit que V. M. penche plutot 4 menager les 
membres du Parlcroent les plus accredites; mais je me crois oblige pour )e 
bien du service de V. M. de proposer ce qui me paroit de plus ayantageux 
et de plus solidc. Il peut ctre que Ton ne retrouvera pas I’occasiun si 
favorable, si on la laisse echapper. G’est 4 V. M. 4 juger combien il lui 
importe que I’ Angleterre n'entre pas dans d’autrts interets et dans d’autres 
mesures. V. M. a bien reconnu que la cessation des payements a produit 
le renouvellement du traite avec les Etats Getleraux: V. M. sait si le re* 
nouvellement de ce traite n’a pas dte nuisible 4 ses inter£ts,* et quels avan- 
tages en ont tires les ennemis de sa grandeur, et entre autres, M. le Prince 
d’Orange, qui en ont au moins COD 9 U de grandes esperances pour I’avenir 
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Je me giirderv bien de me jamais avancer i rien dire ou faire par nfon 
propre sens, et je me tiendrai seulement en etat d’ex^uter i la leUre les 
ordres de VfM. 

La Ghambre des Communes a commence ce matin par la lecture de 
I’Adresse qni doU £lre presents 4 sa Majesty Britanpique. On m’a a8sor6 
qu'elle est congue en des termes extr^mements forts et positifs contre les 
ofBciers Catholiques. On a mis ensuile en deliberation, de prier la Ghambre 
Haute de se joindre sur cette Adresse & la Ghambre des Communes ; la 
proposition a ete rejetee, et le ^arti de la Gour a prevalu. On a delibere 
sur le subside, et, apres beaucoup de contestation, on est demeure d'accord 
de dotiner sepl cent milU livres sterling une fois payes. Le Roy d’ Angle* 
terre en pr^tehdoit quatorte ceiU; mais cependant je crois qu’il ne sera pas 
mal content, pourvu que le foods de cette somme soit bien £tabli, et qne 
la Ghambre Basse n’insiste pas sur 1* Adresse qu'elle doit- presenter cemme 
sur une condition prealable ; e’est ce qui est encore incertaih ; ii faut 
attendre pour voir s’iln'arrivera point quelque incident qniempdche Teffet 
de 1^ resolution qui a et£ prise. Si I’affaire de I'argent se pent separer 
entierement des autres choses qui sont agitees, le Roy d'Angleterre aura 
son compte^et pourra se passer de Parlement, au moins pendant quelque 
temps. Milord Sunderland vient de me dire qu'il ne croit {>as que le Roy 
et le-Parlemept .|hiiuent convenir, parce que chacun de son cot6 veut des 
choses entierement oppos6es. Je suis, See. 


M. Barillon au Roy. 

SO J^ovembre, 1685, « Londres. 

Xjc Parlement a £te proroge ce matin jusques au 20 Fevrier. Le Roy 
d’Angleterre a bien rcconnu, par ce qui se passa bier dans la Ghambre, 
que le parti des factieux augmentoit et sc fortifioit tons les jours, et qu’il y 
avoit beaueoup d'inconvenients de les laisser plus longtemps ensemble. 
J’apprends que la surprise a etc grandq, et qu’on ne s’attendoit pas que le 
Parlement dut ctre separe avant que I’acte pour le subside fut passe. 
La prorogation rend nul tout ce qui a ete propose et commence sans Itre 
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aohev6. Ainsl la concession d’un subside tombe entierement comme non 
avenue. II n’y a pas d’apparence que la prorogation du Parlement produise 
d'autre effet que celui d'augmenter le m6contentenient des gens qiii sont deji ^ 
aigris. Ceci apporte un grand changement dans les affaires d’Angleterre. 
Je serai appliqu£j comme je le dois, A en rendre un cbmpte exact A V. M. 
pour pouvoir recevoir ses ordres sur la contluite que j'aurai A tenir. 

Je suis, fee. 


Le Roy d M. Barillon. 

a FersailUs, le C Decembre^ 1685. 

M . Barillon j’ai re9U depuis trois jours, t:mt par le rctour du courier 
que je vous avez d^peche, que par la voie ordinaire, cinq dc vos lettres 
des 23 , 25 , 26 , 29 , et 30 Novembre, avec les remontrances I'aites par les 
deux Cliarnbres du Parlement d'Angleterre au Roy leur maitre, les reponses 
de ce Prince, et le journal de ce qui s*esl passe dans les dernieres seances 
jusqu’a la prorogation. 

11 y a bien de I’apparence que la mortification que le dit Roy vionl de 
dooner A cette Asseniblee rendra ceux qui la composent plus soitinis A scs 
volontes, et qu’il obtieudra plus fadlement a leur retuur cc quo le chagrin 
de quelques particuliers avoit pu rendre duuteux dans cette conjoiicture. 
Quoiqu’il en soit, $a fermctc A maintenir les olliciers Catlioliqucs, ct A nc 
pas souflrir que la religion dont il fait prolcssion dciucurc plus loiigtcuips 
exposee anx loix penales, ne pent produire que de bons effets pour sa 
reputation, et pour la surete de son gouvernemciit. 

Je m’assure cependant qu’il ne s’einpressera pas dc rencuveller imc 
alliance avec I'Espagne, et que le pen dc sccours qu’il pouvoit tircr dc 
cette couronne, I’empfchera de fairc auciine dcinarcbc qui puisse rompic 
les liaisons d’amitie et de bonne intelligence qu'il y a entre moi et lui. 
Puisque vous jugez que le ministre dont vous m’avc? fccrit, pent beaucoup 
contribuer a I’entretenir, je veux bien que vous I’y obliRiez er^ore plus 
etroitement par une gratification qui le puisse contenter, et I’attaclier for- 
tement a mes intcrfcts. Je consens pour cet effet que vous la puissiez 
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porter jusqu’i 20 , et m£tne 25 miile ecus, et je continuerai & lui faire 
payer la tn£me somme d’annee ^ d’autre, tant qu’il contribuera, en tout ce 
qui depend de lui, au maintien d’une bonne correspondence entre moi et 
le Roy son inaitre, et d eloigner tout engagement qui pourroit etre con- 
traire i meS: inter^ts^ < Je laisse a votre prudence de laire les premiers 
payemen^ de cette somme, lorsque tous le jugerez necessaire pour le bien 
de mon service. 

L’eclaircissement <jue vous me donnez de I'emploi des deniers qui ont 
passe par vos mains, me fait (groire que vous n’avez elTectivement paye 
que la somme dt.tetU miUe livrts au-deli de mes ordres, et comme je 
suis bien persuade que vous ne I’avez fait que parce que vous I’avez 
cru necessaire pour le bien de mon service, il ne m’en reste auciin sujet de 
mecontentement. 
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11. Correspondence between /A^Earl ^Sunderland Bishop 
of Oxford, respecting Mr. Locke. See /). 57, et seqq. 


[In the hands of the late Anthony CollinB, Esq.] 

From Birch's Papers in the British Museum — Copies in Birch's hand^writing. 

To the Lord Bishop of Oxford. 

My Lord, Whitehall, JV'ovetider 6, 1684. 

nn HK King being given to understand that one Mr. Locke, who belonged to 
the late Earl of Shaftesbury, and has, upon several occasions, behaved himself 
very factiously and undutifully to the Government, is a student of Christ- 

V 

church ; his Majesty commands me to signify to your Lordship, that he 
would have him removed from being a student, and that in order there- 
unto, your Lordship would let me know the method of doing it. 

1 am, my Lord, 8cc. 

SUNDERLAND. 


To the Bight Honourable Ihe Earl of Sunderland, Principal Secretary 

of Slate. 

Right Hon. JV'oyember 8, 1684. 

I HAVE received the honour of your Lordship’s letter, wherein you arc 
pleased to en<iuire concerning Mr. Locke’s being a student of this House, 
of which I have this account to render; that be being, as your Lordship 
is truly informed, a person who was much trusted by the late Earl of 
Shaftesbury, and who is suspected to be ill affected to the Government, I 
have for divers years had an eye upon him, but so close has his guard 
been on himself, tliat after several strict enquiries, I may confidently affirm, 
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there is not any one in the College,' however familiar with him^ who had 
heard him speak a word either against, or so much as concerning, the 
Government. And althougjb. very frequently, both In pulilick and private, 
discourses have purposely been introduced, to .the disparagement of his 
master, the Earl of ShafCsbury, his party, and Resigns, he could never be 
provoked to takg,any notice, or discover in word or look, the least con- 
cern: so that 1 believe thjsre is not in the world such a master of taciturnity 
and passion.^ He hm here a physician’s place, which frees him from the 
exercises of the college, and the obligation which others have to residence 
in it, and he is now abroad upon want of health ; but notwithstanding that, 
1 have summoned him to return home, which is done with (his prospect, 
that if he comes not back, he will be liable to expulsion for contumacy, 
and if he does, he will be answerable to your Lordship for what he shall 
be found to have done amiss ; it being probable, that though he may have 
been thus cautious here, where he knew himself to be suspected, he has 
laid himself more open in London, where a general liberty of speaking 
was used, and where the execrable designs against his iMajesty, and his 
Government, were managed and pursued. If he does not return by fhe 
irst day of January next, which Is the time limitted to him, 1 shall he 
enabled of course to proceed against him to expulsion. But if this method 
' seem not effectual, or speedy enough, and his Majesty, our founder and 
visitor, shall please to command his immediate remove, upon the receipt 
thereof, directed to the Dean and Chapter, it shall accordingly be exe- 
cuted by. My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most humble and obedient servant, 

J. OXON. 


To the Bishop of Oxon. 

My Lord, Whitehall, November 10, 1684* 

tlx VI NO communicated your Lordship’s of the 8th to his Majesty, he 
has thought fit to direct me to send you the enclosed, concerning his com- 
mands for the immediate expulsion of Mr. Locke. 


SUNDERLAND. 
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To the Right Reverend Father in God, John Jjtrd Bishop of Oxon, Dean of 
Christ-chureh, and to our trusty and tveU-Moved, the Cftapler there. 

Right Rev, Father in God, and trasty and well beloved, We greet you 
well. Whereas we have received information of the factious and disloyal 
behaviour of Locke, one of the students of that our College, We have 
thought fit hereby to signify our will and pleasure to you, that you forthwith 
remove him from his student’s place, and deprive him of all the rights and 
advantages thereunto belonging, for which this shall be your warrant; and 
so we bid you heartily farewell. Given at our Court at W^hitehall, the 1 lib 
day of November, 16S4* By his Majesty's command, 

SUNDERLAND. 


To the Right Honourable the Earl of Sunderland, principal Secretary 

of Stale. 

Right Hon. JVovemher IG, 1084. 

1 HOLD myself bound in duty to signify to your Lordship, that his 
Majesty’s commands for the expulsion of Mr. Locke from this College, is 
fully executed. 

.1. OXON. 


To the Bishop of Oxon. 

My Loko, 

1 HAVE your Lordship’s of the 16th, and have acquainted bis Majesty 
therewith, who is well satisfied with the College’s ready obedience to his 
commands for the expulsion of Mr. Locke. 


SUNDERLAND. 
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HI. The Bjll far the Preservation of the King’s Person, See p. 154. 


A Bill for the Preservation of the Person and Government of his Gracious 
Majestie Xing James the Second. 

Wr II ERE AS impudent, scandalous, and seditious Speeches and Pamfletts 
have oft, (by sad Experience,} produced Insurrection and Rebellion within 
this Kingdom, and great Contempt of the sacred Person of the King and 
the best of Governm". both in Church and State, now establish*! in this 
Realm ; which audacious Mischief, seldom heard of in other Kingdoms, 
is now more frequently practised in this Kingdom than formerly. An 
horrid Effect whereof appeared very lately in the barbarous Assassination 
and hellish Plott, design’d upon and against our late merciful and blessed 
Soveraine, King Charles the Second, and his dearest Brother and un- 
doubted Successor, our most Gracious Soveraigne, King James the Second, 
(whom God long preserve) ; And whereas it is still plain, that the same 
or the like damnable Plutts are yet design’d and carrying on by the same 
means, and by Persons of the same mallicious and irreconcilable Spirrit 
against the happy Peace and Settlement of these three Kingdoms: We 
THEREFORE, the Lords and Commons, in Parliament assembled, having 
duly considered the Premises; and remenibring that in the thirteenth 
Year of the Reign of Qiieen Elizabeth, (of ever blessed Alcmory,) a right 
good and prolKtable Law was made for Preservac^on of her Maj“**. Person, 
and that in the thirteenth Year of the Reigne of King Charles tite Second, 
of happy and glorious Memory,) another right good and proffitable Law, 
was made for the Safety of his Majestie’s Person and Government, against 
treasonable and seditious Practices and Attempts, Doe most humbly be- 
beseech Yo'. most Excellent Majestie that it may be enacted, and be it 
enacted by the King’s most excellent Majestie, by and with the Advice and 
Consent of the Lords Spiritual! and Temporall and Commons in this p’sent 
Parliament assembled, and by the Authority of the same, that if any Person 
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or Persons whatsoever, after the first day of July, in the Year of our Lord 
one thousand six hundred and cighty>five, during the naturall Life of our 
Most Gracious Sovt^igne Lord the King, (whom Almighty God preserve 
and bless with a long and prosperous Reign,) shall, within the Realm, or 
without, compass, imagine, invent, devise, or intend Death, or Destruction, 
or any bodily Harme tending to the Death or Destruction, maim, or 
wounding Imprisonmente, or Restraint of the Person of the same Our Sove- 
raigne Lord the King, or to deprive or|dcpose him from the Slilc, Honour 
and Kingly Name of the Imperiall Growne of this Realm, or of any other 
his Dominions or Countries ; or to levy Warr against his Majestic 

within this Realme, or without;' or to move or stirr any Forreigner or 
Strangers with Force to invade this Realm, or any other his Majesties 
Dominions or Countries being under his Majesties Obcysancc ; And 
such Compassings, Imaginacons, Inventions, Devices, or Intentions, or 
any of them, shall express, utter or declare, by any Printing, Writ- 
ing, Preaching, or malicious and advised Speaking, being legally con- 
victed thereof, upon the Oaths of two lawful and credible W^ilnesscs, 
upon Tryal, or otherwise convicted or attainted by due Course of Law, 
then every such Person or Persons so as aforesaid offending, shall be 
deemed, and declared, and adjudged to be a Traitor or Traylors, and 
shall suffer Fains of Death, and also lose and forfeit as in Cases of High 
Treason. 

And be it further enacted by the Authority aforesaid, that if any Per- 
son or Persons at any Time, after the first Day of July aforesaid, shall by 
any Printing, Writing, Preaching, or other malicious or advised Speak- 
ing, declare or assert that Janies late Duke of Monmouth is the legitimate 
Sonn of our late Blessed Soveraigne King Charles the Second, or that the 
said James hath a Tytle or good Claime to the Imperial Crowne of this 
Realm, or of any other his Maj*'**. Dominions and Countries ; that then 
every such Person or Persons so offending, and upon the Oaths of two 
lawful and credible Witnesses, jipon Tryal, or otherwise convicted or 
attainted by due course in Law ; then every such Person or Persons shall 
bee deemed declared and adjudged to be a Traylor or Traylors, and shall 
suffer Pains of Death, and also lose a Forfeit as in Case of High Treason. 
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And be it furtlier enacted by the Authority aforesaid, that if any Person 
or Persons at any time after the first Day of July, in the Yeare of our Lord 
one thousand six hundred and eighty-five, during his Maj‘’*’ Life shall ma- 
liciously and advisedly, by Writing, Printing, Preaching, or other Speak- 
ing, express, publislt, utter, or declare any Words, Sentences, or other 
Thing or Things, to incite or stir up the People to Hatred or Dislike of 
the Person of his Maj“' or tlie estabiish't Government, then every such 
Person and Persons being thereof legally convicted, shall be disabled to 
have or enjoy, and is hereby disabled and made incapable of having, hold- 
ing, enjoying, or exercising any Place, OHicc, or Promotion, ecclesiastical, 
civil, or military, or any other Employment in Church and State, and 
shall likewise be liable to such further and other Punishments as by the 
Common Lawe and Statutes of this Realm may be inflicted in such cases. 

Provided always, and be it declared, that the asserting and main- 
taining by any Writing, Printing, Preaching, or any other Speaking, the 
Doctrine) Discipline, Divine Worship or Governm*. of the Church of 
England, as it is now by law established, against Popery, or any other 
different or dissenting Opinions, is not intended and shall not be inter- 
preted or construed to be any offence w‘''in y* Words or Meaning of 
this Act. 

Provided always, that no Person be prosecuted upon this Act, for any of 
the Offences in this Act mentioned, unlcsse the Information thereof be given 
upon Oath, before some Justice of the Peace, and taken in Writing witliin 
forty-eight lloiires after the Words soe spoken, or the Fact discovered, and 
unless it be by Order of the King’s Majestic, his Heirs or Successors, 
under his or their Sign Manuel; or by Order of the Councell Table of his 
Majestic, his Heirs or Successors, directed unto the Attorney General fur 
the time being, or some other of the Counccll learned to his Majestic, his 
Heirs or Successors, for the Time being, nor shall any Person or Persons 
by vertue of this present Act, incurr any of the Penalties herein before 
meuL*i>ned; unless He or.They be prosecuted within six Months next after 
the Offence committed, and indicted thereupon within three Months after 
such Prosecution, any thing herein coiiteyned to the Contrary notwith- 
standing. 
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Provided always, and be it enacted, that no Person or Persons shall he 
indicted, arraigned, or condemned, convicted, or attainted for any of the 
Treasons or Olfences aforesaid, unless tlie same OfTciider or Olfcndcrs be 
thereof accused hy the Testimony and Deposition of two lawful and cre- 
dible Witnesses, upon Oath, which Witnesses, at the Time of llie said 
Offender or Offenders Arraignment, shall he brought in Person before him 
or them, Face to F'ace, and shall openly avow and maintain upon Oath what 
they have to say against him or them concerning the Treason or Offences 
conteyned in the said Indictment, unless the Party or Parties arraigned 
shall willingly without violence confess the same. 

Provided always, and be it enacted, that this Act, or any tiling llieroiii 
conteyned, shall not extend to deprive cither of the Houses of Parliament, 
or any of their Members, of their just ancient Freedom and Priviledge of 
debating any Matters or Uusincss which shall he propounded or debated 
in cither of the said Houses, or at any Confcrrenccs or Committees of 
l)otIi, or either of the said Houses of Parliament, or touching the Repeal or 
Alterac'on of any old, or preparing any new Laws, or the redressing of 
any pulilic Grievance, lint that the said Members of eitlier of ibc said 
Houses and the Assistants ol' the House of Peers and every of tlieiii shall 
have the same Freedom of Speech, and all other Privilodges wliatsoevcr, 
as they bad liefore the making of this Act: any Thing in this Act to the 
Contrary thereof in any wise notwithstanding. 

Provided alwayes, and hee it further enacted, that if any Peer of this 
Realme, or Member of the House of Commons shall move or propose in 
either House of Parliam*. tlie Dishcrisioii of the righlfnll and true Heir of 
the Crown, or to alter or change the Descent or Succession of the Crown in 
the right Line ; such Oirence shall he deemed anil ad judged High Treason, 
and every Person being indicted and convicted of such 'Iheason, shall he 
proceeded against, ami shall suffer and rorfelle, aS in otlier Cases ol* Higli 
Treason mcnc'oned in this Act. 

Provided always, and he it ordained and enacted, that no Pier of this 
Realm shall he tryed for an) Offhrice against this A<A hut* by his iV-ers: 
and if his Majestic shall grant his Pardon to any IV’ci of this Kcaliii or 
Commoner convicted of any Oifence against this Act after such IVirdon 
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granted, the Peer or Commoner so pardoned shall be restored to all in- 
tents and PiirposeSf as if he had nerer been convicted': any thing in this 
Law to the contrary in any wise notwithstanding. 


IV. Account ofRotiiouitfrom Lord Fountainhall’.? MS. Memoirs. 

See p. ^Sa. 

OoLONBL Richard Rumbold, another Englishman, was also taken at Les- 
mahago, by Hamilton of Raploch and his militia>men. He was flying 
into England, being conducted by one Turnbull, a man of Polwart, (for 
Polwart bad secured himself by flight sooner than the rest had done.) He 
was bold, answerable to his name, and killed one, and wounded two, in the 
taking, and if one had not been some wiser than the rest, by causing shoot 
his horse under him, he might have escaped them all; however, he under- 
valued much our Scots soldiers, as wanting both courage and skill. What 
had unfortunately engaged him in this enterprise was, that he had been 
from his infancy bred up in the republican and antimonarchic principles ; 
and he owned he had been fighting against these idols of monarchy atul 
prelacy, since he was nineteen years of age ; (for he was now past sixty- 
three,) and was u lieutenant in Oliver GromwelPs army, and at Dundee, 
and sundry of the Scots battles ; and by the discovery of the English 
fanatick plot in 1683, it was proved and deponed against him, that this 
Rumbold Itad undertaken to kill the late King in April 1683, as he should 
return from Newmarket to London, at his own house, at the Rye in Hogs- 
down, in the county of Hertford, where be had married a maltster’s relict, 
and so was designed the Maltster ; and intended to have a cart overturned 
in that narrow place, to facilitate their assassination. But God disap- 
pointed them, by sending the accidental fire at Newmarket, which forced 
the King to return a week sooner to London tlian he designed: see all this 
in the King’s printed declaration. But Jiumbold absolutel/' denied (sny 
knowledge of that designed murder; though on the breaking out of that plot 
he fled with others to Holland, and there made acquaintance with Argyle. 
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On the 88th (June, I685i) the said Richard Rumbold, maltster, was brought 
to his trial. His indictment bore, that he had designed to kill the late 
King, at the Rye or Hogsdown, in his return from Newmarket to London, 
in April, 1683. But in regard he positiveljr denied the truth of this, (though 
sundry had sworn it against him in England,) the King’s advocate passed 
from that part, lest it should have disparaged or impaired the credit of the 
said English plot ; therefore he insisted singly on the point, that he had 
associated himself with the late Argyle, a forfeited traitor, and invaded 
Scotland, &c. All this he confessed and signed ; and being interrogated 
if he was one of the masked executioners on King Charles the First’s scaf- 
fold, be declared he was not, but that he was one of Oliver CromwcU’s 
regiment then, and was on horseback at Whitehall that day, as one of the 
guard about the scaffold ; and that he was at Dunbar, Worcester, and 
Dundee, a lieutenant in Cromwell's army. He said that James Stewart, 
advocate, told them Argyle would ruin all their affair, by lingering in the 
Isles and Highlands, and not presently marching into the inland country; 
wherein he had proved a true prophet, but might sec it without a spirit 
of divination. And being asked if he owned the present King’s autho- 
rity, he craved leave to be excused, seeing he needed neither offend them, 
nor grate his own conscience, for they had enough whereon to take his 
life beside. He was certainly a man of much natural courage. His rooted 
ingrained opinion was, for a republick against monarchy, to pull which 
down, he thought a duty, and no sin. And on the scafiold he began to 
pray for that parly which he had been owning, and to keep the three 
metropolitan cities of the three kingdoms right ; and if every hair of his 
head were a man, he would venture them all in that cause. But the drums 
were then commanded to beat, otherwise he carried discreetly enough, and 
heard the ministers, but took none of them to the scaffold with him. 


Printed bv W. Bulmcr and Cc. 
Cicvcland-rovv, St. James's. 
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WILLIAM MILLER, ALBEMARLE-STREET. 


On the 1st of May 1808 was published, in Eighteen Volumes, Demy Octavo, price Nine Guineas in Boards 
and in Royal Octavo, hot-pressed, price Twelve Guineas, Extra Boards, 

THE WORKS OF JOHN DRYDEN; 

WITH A LIFE or THE AUTHOR; AND NOTES CRITICAL, HISTORICAL, AND EXPLANATORY, 

BY WALTER SCOTT, ESQ. 

Author of The Lay of the Last Minstrel^ Marmion^ 

It is a circumstance neither honourable to our taste nor to our national feeling, that an hundred yeui*K 
have elapsed since tiie death of Dryden, (one of the greatest names in English Poetry,) without having 
fuini>hed a COMPLE I'E EDITION of his Works. In the early part of the last century, it is possible that 
the general and unbuumled admiration of Pope, and the School of Poetry which he founded, tlivcrtcd the 
public attention from a writer inferior in taste, though excelling him in genius ; deficient in correctness, 
though fur superior in energy of thought and diction. But as it is long since the public have lookeil 
buck with a favourable eye on the works of the ancient and powerful poets of the seventeentli century, 
it is presumed, that a complete Edition of Dry^i's Writings, comprehending his original Works of every 
description, must now be considered as filling ifip i disgraceful blank in the literature of England. 

The Text in this publication is given accurately from the best editions. The Notes and Illustrations 
arc such, us have been dictated by the Pxlitor’s deep sense of the importance of the task. 


Just published, u new Edition, in Demy Octavo, price Twelve Shillings, and in Royal Octavo, price 

One Guinea in Boards, 

MARiMlON; A TALE OF FLODDEN FIELD, 

A POKM IN SIX CANTOS, 

BY WALTER SCOTT, ESQ. 


On llie 1st of March 1808 was published in Ixirge Imperial Quarto, price Nine Pounds in Extra Boards, 

THE COSTUME OF GREAT BRITAIN, 

In a SERIES of SIXTY COLOURED ENGRAVINGS; the Subjects Cfdiccted, arranged, and 
executed, and the Descriptions written 


By W. H. PYNE. 

N. B.Thc abo\c Publication is printed uniformly with the splendid Works of a similar nature, puhii^hed 
by Willittin Miller, and is n Continuatioa of a Plan (which he has announced) of producing A 
PLE'lE COSTUME of the WORLD, towards which the following propoition has ulicudy been published. 


by him. 

ThcrCcsluiiic of China, by Lieut. -Colonel Mason, 0\) Engravings, price 

'lurkcy, 60 Engravings, price - . - 

Russia, 72 Engravings, price 

Austria, 50 Engravings, price - 

The Punishments of China, *22 Engravings, price 

The Complete Set, in Si.\ Volumes, conlaining 320* Engravings, beautifully 
ranked amongst the finest productions of the present day. 


/•.(> 0* O 
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coloured, and may be 


Lately was published, price Six Guineas in RoanN, 

THE COSTUME OF CHINA ; 

Illustrated in FORTY-EIGHT COLOURED ENfiRAVINGS, so as to represent the original 
Drawings, with dc^criptive Ijetter-pre*»s. 

By WILLIAM ALEXANDER, 

Draftsman to the late Embassy. 

N. B. The above beautiful Work is printed uniformly, to bind with SSir George Staunton’s Account 
of (ha Embassy, to which Work tba series of Engravings generally relate. 
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BRITISH GALLERY OF ENGRAVINGS. 

This Spring was Published, in Super Royal Folio, Price Two Guineas each, the Firs?t and Second 
Number of the above Work, and a limited number of Copies on Imperial Paper, and a larger Type, 
with Pntof Impre§iion$ of the PlattMf price Three Guineas and a Half. 

Ilie First Number contains, 

1st. A Magdalen^ by Ludovico Caracci — Engraved by Anker Smith. 

2d. A View of itcime, by Wilson — Engraved by Middiman. 

3d. V andyk, as Paris, by Vandyk — ^Engraved by Schiavonetti. 

4th. Christ in the ^Vorai, by Rembrandt — Engraved by Fittlcr. 

The Second Number contains, 

Ist. A Flemish Cottage, by Ostade — Engraved by Fittler. 

2d. Salvator Rosa, by Salvator — Engraved by Neaglc. 

3d. Samud and Eli, by Rembrandt — Engraved by Fittler. 

4th. Holif Family, by Murillo— Engraved by Heath. 

N. B. All the Plates in this National Work will be engraved by the first Artists in the Country, in the 
lane or Stroke manner, being the only mode held in estimation by all true admirers of the Fine Arts. 

The Work will consist of Twenty-five Numbers, and will form a splendid collection of One Hun dred 
Enoiia VINOS, from the finest Pictures in this country, and will contain (besides an Account of each 
Picture, and a Life of the Artist) a short History of the Arts of Painting and Engraving, including the 
Rise and Progress of those Art.H in Great Britain. 

By EDWARD FORSTER, A. M. F. R. S. 

The Third and Fourth Numbers, being in great forwardness, will be Published this present June and 
July ; and not less than three, or more than five. Numbers will appear yearly. 

Published by William Miller, Albemarle -bt reet ; and J. and A. Arch, Corn ^ hill ; 

Where a detailed Prospectus of the Work may be had, and where Subscriptions are received, and the 
Copies carefully delivered in the order they are 5ubscril)ed for. 

The following Pictures, among others, arc now Engraving, and will be introduced in the next and suc- 
ceeding Numbei's. 


SUBJECTS. 

Woman taken in Adultery 


masters. 

Rubens 


FROM THE collection 

11. Hope, £sq. 

Holy Family 

- 

L. Caracci - 

- 

Earl Grosvenor. 

Cartoon of Pisa 

. 

Michael Angelo 

- 

T. W.Coke, Esq. 

The Guard Room - 

- 

'reiiiei-s 

- 

H. Hope, Esq. 

Death of llippolytus 

- 

Rubens 


Duke of Bedford. 

Jupiter and Antiopc 

- 

I'ilian 

A 

F.arl of Egremont. 

Landscape - - . - 

- 

Caspar Poussin 


Earl Grosvenor. 

Moses and the Burning Bush 

- 

Bassan 

- 

Duke of Devonshire, 

Infant Christ . •> > 

- 

A. Caracci - 

- 

George Hibbert, Esq. 

8t. John in the Wilderness 

- 

Guido 

- 

Earl Grosvenor. 

The Plague - - -• 


Poussin 

- 

H. Hope, Esq. 

The Tooth Drawer - 

- 

Gerard Douw 

- 

R. II. Davis, Esq. 

Joseph s Garment 

. 

Ciuercino 

- 

Earl Grosvenor. 

Sea View - - - 

- 

Vundervclde 

- 

Marquis of Stafford. 
Earl Cowper. 

Oil Mill 

- 

Teniers 

- 

<«roup of Children - 

- 

Poussyi 

r 

Earl Grosvenor. 

Fishing under the Ice 


Cu>p - 

- 

Duke of Bedford. 

Dead Christ and Angels - 


Guido 

- 

Sir Simon Clarke. 

Toike of llanrlem 


Cuyp - 

- 

Marquis of Stafford. 

Bears and Dtigs 


Snyders 

- 

Earl Grosvenor. 

Holy Family - - - 


Froi. Bartolomeo 

- 

Sir Richard lloare. 

Interior of a Cottage 


Ostade 

- 

Marquis of Stafford. 

Innocent X. - 


Velas4ues - 


Duke of Devonshire. 
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Now republishing, and will be complete in eleven thick close-printed Volumes, large Royal Octavo, 
Price 18s. each, and a few Copies on Royal Quarto, Price Two Guineas per Volume, 

BLOMEFIELD'S 

TOPOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF THE COUNTY OF NORFOLK ; 

Containing the whole matter which is in the five Folio Volumes, with all the Plates re-engraved, and 
an additional one, a Portiaitof the Author. 

The republication of this celebrated and very scarce History, commenced by subscription in June, 
1805. The Copies printed were limited to a small impression, and but few of them now remain for sale. 
A Volume is published every four Months, 'ilic following are already printed, and the Work will be 
compleated in the Spring of I8O9. 

Vol. 1st, containing the Hundreds of Diss, Giltcross, and Shropbam ; 

Vol. 2d, Rurgh of Thetford, and Hundreds of Griineshoc, Wayland, and Forehoe; 

Vuls. 3d and 4th, the City of Norwich complete ; 

Vol. 5th, Humble-yard, Depewadc, Faisham, and Henstede ; 

Vol. 6th, South Greenhow, and South Erpingham ; 

V’ol. 7lh, Callow and Rrothercrosn, Uloficld and Clackclosc Hundred and Half. 

Vul. 8th, Clavering, North Frpingham, Fynford, and Freebridge. Hundred and Half. 

N. B. A few Copies of the History of the City of Norwich, in two Volumes, were taken off to sell 

.separately, price 36s. extra boards. 


Lately was published, beautifully printed by Biilmer, embellished with Sixty Fugravings, in 'Fwo large 
^"olumes, Royal Quarto, Price Light Guineas, in Boards, and a few Copies on Irnperial Paper, with 
Proof Plates, Price Fleven (Guineas, in Boards, 

THE PROGRESS OF ARCIIIUSIIOP BALDWIN THROUGH WALES, 

ON THE SEUVICK OF THE HOLY C'ICOSS, A. I). IIHS ; 

AND 

THE DESCRIPTION OF WALES, 

Written in Latin by Giualocs uk Bauki ; traiisluteil into English, and illustrated Maps, Views, 

and Annotations, by 

Sir RICHAHL) COLT IIOARE, Bart. 

Volume the First contains a copious Life of (liruldus, and an Introduction t«» the History of Wales, in 
which the Invasions »)f Britain by Julius ('ivsiir, Plautius, Claudius, and 0.storius are accurately dcseribed 
hy Maps, as well as the Progress of the Roman Legions in Wales until the Period of its final Sulijugation 
by Agricola ; together with a detailed Account of the several Roman Roads and Stations still existing 
in the Principality. This Volume conclutics with the First lk»ok of the Itinerary, and contains 14 Views 
ofCastles, Abbies, &c. tMigraved by the late Mr. Byrne in his best Manner; 4smull Maps, and 14 Plates, 
by Basire. 

Volume the Second contains the Second Book of the Itineinry, ami the Description of Wales, in Two 
Books, by Giraldus; a Supplement, in wliicli the Place.s omitted by him aie described; and an Essay on 
British Architecture, in which its progressive History is tracetl in so easy and perspicuous a Maniiei, that 
by the Assistance of the annexed Plates, the Kiunvledge of its Pniici[)Ies and Formation may be acquired 
with certainty, and without difiiculty. A Li^t of Publications relating to Wales is added to this Vo- 
lume, which contains 17 Views of Castles, Abbies, by Mr? Byrne; One laigc Map, and JO Plates, 
by Basire. 

Also printed uniformly with the above, the Oiiginal Latin ; Price Two Ciuiiieus, in boards. 


Recently was published, in Octavo, Price ILdf a CJuiiica, in Bnnnls (Embellished with a Frontispiece), 

THE .lOURNAL OF A TOUR THROUIill IRELAND, 

IN THE YEAH 1 8O6, 

Describing an Iter of above One Thousand English Miles ; to which is prefix' d an Account of the 
Invasion of Ireland, in 1 170 , by FaiI Stronglww, 

By sir RICHARD COLT IIOARE, Baht. 
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DEBRETT’S PEERAGE of ENGLAND, SCOT- 
LAND, inid IRI^LAND contaiiiit^ an Account of 
all the Peers of the United Kingdom, their colla- 
teral llrRiichox, Births, Marriages and Lsue, Family 
Name, and 'i'itles of eldest Sons, &c. &c. brought 
down to the Fnd of February, 1808, with all the 
Arms engni vcd. Two thick Volumes, price Eighteen 
Shillings, Boards, 

The BAllONETAOE of ENGLAND; contain- 
ing their Descent and present State; their collateral 
Branches, Bit tbs, Marrriages, and Issue, from the 
Institution of the Oiitei, In lOli: a complete and 
alphabetical Anaiigement of their Motkis, with cor- 
rect Translations ; n List of extinct Baronets, and of 
such who have been advanced to the Peerage. A List 
of Persons who have received the Honour of Knight- 
}iood,and of British Subjects possessing Foreign Orders 
of Knighthood. 

By JOHN DEBRETT, 

Editor of the Peerage of England^ Scotland^ and 
Ireland, 

With upwards of Five Hundred Arms neatly en- 
graved, brought down to the End of March, 1808, 
in two thick Volumes, price Eighteen Shillings. 


AFFECTION, a Poem, with Miscellaneous Pieces, 
by Henry Smilhers, of the Adelphi. 

This Work is embellished with line Engravings, by 
Schiavonnetti, from Designs, by Guido and Mas- 
(jucrcer. 

ITegantly printed by Bcnsicy, in Imperial Octavo, 
price One Guinea, Hoards. 

The MASTER PASSION; or HISTORY of 
FREDERICK BEAUMONT; in four Volumes, Duo- 
decimo, price Sixteen Shillings, Boards. 

RICHMOND HILL, a Descriptive and Historical 
Poem, by tha Auihor of Indian Antiquities, Em- 
bellished with three Eugravings. Elegantly printed 
in Royal Quarto, price one Guinea, Boards. 

A PICriTIRESQUE REPRESENTATION of the 
Efavat, Military ^ and Misedtaneous COSTUMES of 
GREAT BRITAIN, by John Augustus Atkinson, 
Volume the First, price Five Guineas, Boards. 

N. B. 'Phis Work is printed on Royal Folio Paper; 
each Volume contains thirty-three coloured Engrav- 
ings, and is intended to accompany the Russian Cos- 
tume, by the same Artist. 

SELECT VIEWS of the ANTIQUITIES of 
SHROPSHIRE, with Descriptioin ; in Forty-two 
Etchings, by William Pearson-*oblong Quarto, fine, 
Two Guineas and a Half, Boards. 

N. B. This is the only Work hitherto published 
respecting the County of Salop, and will go towards 
completing the Series of English Topographical His^ 
tory. 


A SELECTION of VIEWS in the County of 
LINCOLN; comprising the Principal Towns and 
Churches, the Remains of Castles and religious 
Houses, and Seals of the Nobility and Gentry ; with 
Topographical and Historical Accounts cf each 
View. 

This most elegant Work contains eighty highly 
finished Engravings, executed by Bartholomew Hew- 
lett, in the Unc Manner, from Drawings by Turner, 
Girtin, &c. beautifully printed, Imperial Quaito, 
price Five Guineas and Half, Boards, and some 
Copies, Royal Quarto, price Four Guineas, Boards. 

COLLECrnONS for the HISTORY of the TOWN 
and SOKE of GRANTHAM; containing authentic 
Memoirs of Sir Isaac Newton, now first published, 
from the original Manuscript in ;he Possession of the 
Eail of Portsmouth. 

By EDMUND TURNOU, Esq. F.R.S. F.S.A. 

This Work contains a Map of the Soke, Plans of all 
the Churches, and other engravings. It is printed uni- 
formly with Howlett’s Select Views of the County of 
Lincoln, and intended to acl^ompany that Work. Ele- 
phant Quarto, price 1/. 8s, and Royal Quarto W, u. 
Boards. 


An ILLUSTRATION of the MONASTIC HIS- 
TORY and AN LIQUITIES of the TOWN and AB- 
BEY of St. EDMUND’S BURY. 

By the Rev. RICHARD YATES, F.S.A. 

Of Jesus College, Cambridge ; Chaplain to His Ma- 
jesty's Royal Hospital, Chelsea; and Rectoi of 
Essa alias Ashen. 

Embellished with Fifteen Views of the most re- 
markable monasterial Remains. Royal Quarto, price 
]/. 6s, Boards, and a few Copies, Imperial Quarto 
price Two Guineas and Half, Boards. 

N. B. The above is only the first Part of this Work, 
the Remainder is nearly ready fur the Press, and will 
certainly be published early in 1809. 


SCOTIA DEPICTA; or Antiquities, Castles, Pub- 
lic Buildings, Noblemen and Gentlemens' Seats, Cities, 
Towns, and Picturesque Scenery, in Scotland. Illus- 
trated in a Series of Fifty finished Etchings, by James 
Fittler, A. R. A.— from Drawings by John Claude 
Nattes; with Descriptions, Topographical and Histo- 
rical. Oblong Imperial Quarto, price Ten Guineas, 
Boards. 


BATH ; illustrated by a Series of Engravings from 
the Drawings of John Claude Nattes. 

N., B. This work consists of thirty laige engravings, 
coloured by hand in the best manner, with letter-press 
descriptive of each View ; the whole forming an Histo- 
rical and Picturesque Representation of that celebrated 
City. 

It is printed on large super-royal folio paper, in the 
finest manneii price Seven Guineas, Boanls. 
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OUTLINES from the FIGURES and COMPOSI- 
TIONS upon Hic GREEK, ROMAN, amt ETRUS- 
CAN VASES of the lalo Sir WILLIAM HAMIL- 
TON, with engraved Borders. The whole drawn and 
engraved by the late Mr. Kirk, 

Royal Quarto, elegantly printed, price Two Gui- 
neas, extra Boards, and a few Copies with Duplicate 
Plates, (the second coloured to represent the original 
Vases,) price Five Guineas, Boards. 


THE LIFE of THOMAS DERMODY; inter- 
spersed with Pieces of original Poetry, many exhibit- 
ing unexampled Prcinatuiity of genuine poetical Ta- 
lent ; and containing a Scries of Correspondence with 
several eminent Characteis. 

By JAMES GRANT RAYMOND. 

He who such polish'd line.s so well could form, 
Was Passion’s slave, was Indiscretion’s child; 

Now earth-enamour’d, grov'ling with the worm ; 
Now Scraph-plum’d, the wonderful, the wild.’' 

Dermody's Enthusiast. 

In Two Volumes, Crown Octavo, (embellished with a 
Portrait,) price Sixteen Shillings, Boards. 

As the Subject of the above hlemoirs (whose 
Career through Life was not dissimilar to that of Sa- 
vage, or of Chatterton) was but little kno^n in 
England, except to a few Characters eminent for lite- 
rary Talent, it may not be unnecessary to state (what 
a Perusal of the work will amply demonstrate) that 
his poetical EtTusions arc the Emanations of exalted 
early Genius his Character marked by the most ec- 
centric Traits ; — his Mind at once both ardent and 
indolent ;-i»frequently soaring tu the Regions of L(*ui ii- 
ing, Taste, and Fancy ; yet clouded by a Conduct ap- 
proximating to the meanest State of mural Turpitude; 
ail Existence of chequered Vicissitude — entertaining 
and interesting, yet terminating in the bitterest Po. 
verty and a premature Death. 


RASSFXAS, PRINCE OF ABYSSINIA. 

By DU. JOHNSON. 

A splendid Edition, Printed by Ballantync, embel- 
lished with a large Vignette, and four full-sized En- 
gravings in the first style of the art, by Raiiibuck, from 
Pictures painted by Robert Sinirke, Esq. K. A. In 
Quarto, price One Pound F.ieven ShillingH and Six- 
pence; and Royal Quarto, price Two Guineas. 


REMARKS ON LOCAL SCENERY AND 
MANNERS IN SCOTLAND. 

By DR. STODDART. 

Embellished with Tliirty-two Plates, Royal Octavo, 
price Two Guineas, Boards. 


THE MISERIES OF HUMAN LIFE; or jhe 
GROANS of TIMOTHY TESTY and SAMUEL 
SENSITIVE; with a few Suppli'iuontary Sighs from 
Mrs. TESTY. In twelve Dialogues, as overheard by 

JAMES BERESFORD. 

Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, 
llei mihi ! - - V'irg. /En. H. 574. 

lieu, lieu! - . Catul. PiKun LXXX. 

Me miserable! - Milt. Par. I.ost, B. IV. 73. 

Oh ! Oh ! Oh ! - Shaks. Macb. Act V. Scene 1. 
OlOlO! - - Ditto, Othel. Act V. Scene 1. 

In Foolscap Octavo, embellished with a Frontis- 
piece, and several Wood Engravings. Price Eight Shil- 
lings, Boards. 

The Second Volume of THE MISERIES OP 
HUMAN LIFE; or THE LAST GROANS OF 
TIMOTHY TESTY and SAMUEL SENSITIVE. 
With which are now for the first time interspersed, Vo'- 
rietiest incidental to the principal matter, in Prose and 
Vei'sc. In Nine additional Dialogues, as overheard by 
JAMES BERESFORD, A.M. 

Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 

Price Eight Shillings, Boards. 

N. B. The above two popular Volumes'have had d 
Sale almost unprecedented ; the first V^dume having 
gone through nine large Editions in a few mouths, and 
the second Volume is now in its fourth edition. 

A SERIES OF SEVENTEEN COLOURED 
ENGRAVINGS, taken from the two Volumes of 
THE MISERIES OF HUMAN LIFE, drawn and 
engraved bv J. A. Atkinsok. 

N. B. This set of Humorous Plates is intended either 
to be bound up and sold with the Work, or separately 
in Boards; if the latter, descriptive liCtler-press is given. 
Price Twelve Shillings, 


THE PLAYS OF WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE, 
printed from the Text of Johnton and Stex'enst in twelve 
Volumes Royal Octavo, price Ten Pounds Sixteen 
Shillings, Boards, and Crown Octavo, price Six Gui- 
neas, Boards. 

N. B. ’Hie above is the most elegant edition of 
SiiAKsrEARB now in print; it is einhcllishcd with 
Thirty-eight highly finished Vignettes, from Pictures by 
the first Artists. 


THE Bliri'ISH DRAMA; comprehending (with 
the exception of Shakspeare^ the best Plays in the 
English Language, lii five Volumes Royal Octavo, 
otubollished with Vignettes, price Three Pounds Eight 
Shillings, Boards. 

N.B. The above Work, comprising near one hundred 
Und fifty Tragedies, Comedies, Opcms, and Farces, 
(two Vuls. Tragedies, two Comedies, and one Operas 
and Farces) it printed on a new and clear letter, on 
fine wove paper, the whole coutuining two Jiousarid 
seven hundred pages iii double columns. V'igncttcs, 
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from designs by Smirkc and Howard, embellish tbc 
fitle-pagCH. 

Each Series may be had separately at the following 
prices in Hoards: 

Tragedies, two Vols. price One Pound Six Shillings. 
Comedies, two Vols. price One Pound Six Shillings. 
Operas and Farces, one Vol. price Sixteen Shillings. 

THE DUAMATIC WORKS OF WILLIAM 
SIIAKSPEAKE; embellished with Vignette Title- 
pages, engraved by Fitticr, from designs by Smirke. 
In two Volumes Royal Octavo, price One Pound Ten 
Shillings, Hoards. 

N. H. This portable edition of our immortal Bard 
is printed unil'orinly with the British .Drama, and with 
that Work forms the best collection of English Plays, 
comprised in the small* st compass, and at the most 
reasonable price hitherto offered to the Public. 


DON QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA ; translated 
by CHARLES JARVIS, Esq. from the Spanish of 
MIGUEL de CERVANTES SAAVEDRA. 

Now carefully revised and corrected, with a new 
Traiishition of the Spanish Poetry. To which is pre- 
fiyed a copid^H and new Life of Cervantes, in- 
cluding a Critique on the Quixote, and a Chronological 
Plan of the Work. Embellished with Twenty Engrav- 
ings by Heath, Fittler, Neagle, Byrne, Anker Smith, 
Collycr, and Armstrong, from Designs by Stothurd, 
Thurston, &c. and illustrated with a Map of part 
of Spain. In four Vtiluimjs Octavo, price Two Guineas 
in Hoards, and a small Impression, on (he finest Wove 
Ro}ail Paper, hotqiressrd, with Vignette Plates, price 
Three Pounds Sixteen Shillings in Hoards, 


THE ARAHIAN NIGHTS. 

Translated by the Rev. F.DWARD FORSTER. 

'Phis Work is embellished and illustrated by a Series 
of Twenty-four very line high-finished Engntvings, in 
the like manner, from Pictures painted on purpose, 
by Robert Smirke, R.A. In five Volumes Royal 
Octavo, price Five Guineas Hoards, and Demy Octavo, 
price Three Pounds. 

A PEACITCAL TREATISE on the GAME OF 
BILLIARDS, accurately exhibiting the Rules and 
Practice admitted and established by the first Players? 
of the present day ; and illustrated with a numerous 
Collection of Cases, explanatory of dhch of the 
.diffehint. Forms of the Game, Calculations for Betting, 
IWes of Odds, ^c. &c. 

By E. WHITE, ESQ. 

Embellished with Seventeen Eiigravings, Crowi^ 
Octavo. Plrice Half-a-Guinea, Hoai& 


THE SHIPWRECK; aPoem. 

WILLIA M FALCON RR, a Sailor. 

IW Text illnstmted hy additional Notes, and a 
Rife the Author. By J. S. Clarke,* F.R.S. Vicar 
of'Preston, add Ubrariaii to the Prince. Beautifully 
printed by Ballantync, embellished with eight Engrav- 


ings, by Fittler, from Paintings by Pocock, in Crown 
Octavo, price Twelve Shillings, Boards. 

N. B. A few Copies remain for sale of the Jir$t edi- 
tion of the above beautiful Work, with proof Plates, 
Iniperial Octavo, price Two Guineas Boards. 

STULTIFERA NAVIS; or, THE MODERN SHIP 
OF FOOLS. 
iEnt* Perenniiis, 

A Whip for the Horse, a Bridle for the Ass, and a Rod 
for the FooFs Back. 

N. B. The above is an original composition, founded 
on the plan of Alexander Barclays celebrated transla- 
tion of The Ship of FooU, printed in folio, 1 509. Fools- 
cap Octavo, price Eight Shillings, Hoards. 


THE MORAL LEGACY ; or, SIMPLE NARRA- 
TIVES, in which tbefollowingcharactersarodclineatcd: 

The Gamester — the Passionate Man— the 
Envious Woman — the Vain Man— rthe Liber- 
tine — the Pkodioal — the Miser — the Enthu- 
siast — the Adultress. 

'Fhc second Edition, Foolscap Octavo, price Seven 
Shillings, Hoards. 


NATl'ES’ PRACTICAL GEOMETRY; or, IN- 
TRODUCTION TO PERSPECTIVE. The Expla- 
nations rendered so simple, that very young people, 
by attention, may soon be enabled to go through the 
different Problems with ptjrfect ease. A Work not 
only useful to those who cultivate the elegant Art of 
Drawing, but also recommended to the Student in 
various Branches of the Arts and Sciences. To which 
is added, an Easy Method of making an Oval of any 
given proportions; also, the Rule for forming a Geo- 
metrical Plan, being the hist Problem previous to the 
cominciiccmciit of the Study of Perapective. The 
Problems engraved by T. King, 

This Woik is embellished with Forty Vignettes, 
etched from designs by Pyne, Royal Octavo, price 
Half-u-Guineu, Hoards. 


AN ESSAY on the ART of INGENIOUSLY 
TORMENTING, with proper Rules for the Exercise 
of that amusing Study ; with somegeneral Instructions 
for plaguing all your Acquaintamihs. 

** Speak daggers, but use none.” Shakspeare. 
I'lie above celebrated Satire was originally written 
by MISS JANE COLLYER, the intimate friend of 
FiELPiNO ; and to this Edition is added an Engraving 
by Gillray, representing a cat tormenting a mouse. 
The third Edition, Foolscap Octavo, price Six ShiU 

lings. Hoards. 

MIK HISTORY of the THIRTY YEARS WAR 
in GERMANY. 

By FREDERICK SCHILLER, 

Author of the Robbers, Wallenstein^ Uc. kc. with a 
finely engraved Portrait of the .Author. Translated 
from the original Gennaii, by CAPTAIN BLA- 
QUIERE, of the Royal Irish Artillery. Two Volumes 
Octavo, price Twelve Shillings, Boards. 
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VOYAGES AND TROWELS 

TO 

INDIA, CEYLON, THE RED SEA, ABYSSINIA, AND EGYPT, 

IN THE 

YEARS 180‘J, 1803, 1804, 1805, and 1806. 

BY VISCOUNT VALENTIA. 

This VVork will be embellished with not less than Forty-five highly finished Engravings, by the First 
Aitisis, together with other Plates, such as Inscriptions, &c. The whole are from Drawings made 

by Mr. Salt, who accompanied kis Lordship for that purpose. 

All the Plates will be engraved so as to hind up with the Work, which is printing in the best manner, 
and will iorm Three Volumc-s. The Small Pa|)cr Copies are of the size of Royal Quarto, and the Large 
Paper, (with Proof Impressions of the Plates), Imperial Quarto. Tlie Price of the Small Paper will 
not exceed Nine Guineas, nor the Large Paper Twelve Guineas; to be delivered in boards. 

GentlenuMi desirous of securing Fine Impressions, (particularly of the Largo Paper Copies, of which 
there arc but few printing), are requested to send their Names and Address to the Publisher, who will 
be answerable for the delivery of the Copies, in the order the Names are given in. 


fL 

TWENTY-FOUtt VIEWS taken by Mr. SALT during his Traveb with LORD VALENTIA, in 
INDIA, the CAPE, St. HELENA, ARABIA, ADVSSfNIA, and EGVPT. 

I'his set of Engravings will be executed in exactly the same size and maiintieras Mr. DanielV s Oriental 
Scenery » They will be done up in a Port Folio, and are intended as an Illustration of the above Travels, 
and will be published at the same time.— Orders for Copies are received at the Published. 


HI. 

THE MEMOIRS OF THE COUNT DE GRAMMONT. 

N. B. This new Edition of the above private History and Intrigues of all the celebrated Personages in 
the dissipated Court of Chaijcs the Second, is printing in the most elegant Manner ; and will be illus- 
trated with a great Number of Portraits, engraved by ^Ir. Scriven, from oiiioinal and wkll-autiikn- 
TicATED Pictures. The Work is pr lUing in Demy and Royal Octavo, and a very limited Number of 
Copies taken of!' in Quarto with Proof Impressions of the Etigmviugs. 


IV. 

A roost pleasant, fruitful, and witty Work, of the best .State of n Public Weal, and of the new Isle, 
called UTOPIA; written in Latin, by Sir Thomas Mohb, Knt. and translated into English, by 
Raphe Robiesok, Citizen and Goldsmith of London, sometime Fellow of Cor|)US Christ! College, 
in Oxford, A. D. 1551. A New F^dition, with copious Notes, (including the whole of Dr.WAH* 
ker's). By the Rev. Thomas Frognall Dibdkn, F.SrA.; with a Portrait of More, and several 
Wood Vignettes. In Two Vols. Crown Octavo, and a few copies in one Volume, ^mall Quarto. 


V. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF JAMES .THOMSON, 

In Three Volumes, Demy and Royal Octavo. 

]N« B. This new Edition of the Author of the SeaiS>ns, will be accompanied by a l^e by Walter Scott, 
Eso. and will contain several valuable, original, and hitherto unpublith^ Letters of 'Aomtmq. The VVork 
will be printed ei^antly by Ballantyne, and embellished with a Portrait, &c. 



S fVoris in the Press^ pubiished by William Miller, Albemarle-streeK 

VI. 

THE ANCIENT BRITISH DRAMA, 

In Two Volumes, Royal Octavo, printed in Double Columns, uniformly with the British Drava, 
and Shakespeare (in 7 Voli.) and intended to accompany and complete that Scries of English 
Plays. 

VII. 

SIR RALPH SADLER’S STATE PAPERS. 

This curious Collection contains, I. The Letters and Negotiations of Sir Ralph Sadler with King 
James V. and with the Regency of Scotland, in the years 15>t0 and 1553. II. A Collection of curious 
and important Documents, concerning Queen Elieabeth's Private Negotiations with the 
Scottish Reformers, in the year 15S9* HI. Letters and Papers, respecting the grand Northern Rebellion, 
in 1569* IV. Documents concerning the Confinement of Qvben Mart in England. To which it added, 
R Memoir of the Life of Sir Ralph Sadler, with some historical Notes. 

By WALTER SCOTT, Esq. 

With Portraits, Autographs, and other Embellishments. 2 Volt. Demy Quarto, and a few Copies 

on Royal Quarto. 

All these important State Papers, excepting those referring to the earliest of the four periods, are now, 
for the first time, laid before the Public. They are published from the Originals, which have been 
preserved 'in the family of Thomas Clifford, Esf|. ofTixal, in the county of Stafford, whose mother, 
the Honourable Barbara Aston, represented Gertrude Sadler, Lady Aston, grand-daughter and sole 
heiress of Sir Ralph Sadler. The Public will thus have before them, the seciet instructions, state 
papers, and full correspondence of this celebrated diplomatic character, who was a principal agent in 
all the intercourse between England and Scotland, for near half a century. 


VIII. 

A PictiureMm RepretetUation of the Naval, Military, and Miscellaneous COSTUMES OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, by John Auovstub Atkinson. Volume the Second and Third, price Five Guineas 
each, Boards. N. B. The hrst Volume of this Work was published in May, 1307 ; it is printed 
uniformly with, and intended to accompany, Atkinson's Manners and Customs of the Russians,, 
in 3 Vola. Folio, price 1J|/. 15s. 


IX. 

THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL LORD VISCOUNT NELSON, &c. Ac. 

Brought forward under the immediate patronage of His Rojral Highness the Prince of Walks, (to 
whom the work is, by pertnission, dedicale<l) and founded on Documents coiumunicated by His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cla hence, by Earl Nelson, and other branches of t*iBt distinguished Fa- 
mily, by the Right Hon. Geokoe Rose, the Hon. Brigadier General Stewart, Lady Hamilton, 
Dr. Beatty, Captain Sir T. B. Hardy, Bart. 5ic. &c. to the Rev. J. S. Clarke. Librarian to His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales : and from an highly interesting Memoir lu the late Noble Ad- 
miTal's Hand Writing (ot which a Fac-simile will be given) sent by him to Joii n M‘Artii u it, Esq. who 
also possesses a vaiiety of other interesting MSS. received from confidential FruMuls of tiio^ deceased 
Hero, and from Officers of rank who served with him. This junction of two separate Collections of Docu- 
ments has been arranged at the express recommendation of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wa les, 
and will enable the Editors to offer to the Public a most ample Detail of the singular Occuirences of 

I. 0RD Nelson's Life, and a corrected and faithful Narrative of his vajious and important Services. 
Elegantly printed in one large quarto volume, and embellished with a vaiiety of Engravings, from uri- 
ginal Pictures, by B. West, Esq. P.il.A. U. WESTALL,EHq. R.A. and N. Pocock, Esq. ; engraved by 

J. Heath, Historical Engi*aver to Hih Majesty, Mr. Fittlkr, and other eminent Artists. The 
price will be six guineas ; or, with proof impressions ul^the plates, eight guineas; and the money may 
be paid either on giving tho order, or on delivery of the worL An alphabetical list of names, with the 
dates or orders, will be printed and annexed to the volume ; and books coniiuning the orders rei*eived, 
including alrea^ a constderable praportion of the most distinguished names m the united kingdom, may 
be now seen at Messrs. Cadell and Davire^Si Strand % a^ at Williais Miller’s, Albeolaiie-^ 
street. 






